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Art. I1.—The Caricatures of H. B. In8 vols. From 1828 
to 1837. 


"THE Abbé Malotrio, a Norman priest who lived in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, was remarkably de- 
formed in his figure and ridiculous in his dress. Observing one 
day, while cele rating mass, a smile of contempt on the face of 
M. de Lasson, he determined to revenge it by instituting a 
— against the offender the moment the service was over. 
on, who possessed the talent of caricature, sketched a por- 
trait of the ill-made priest, accoutred, as he usually was, in half 
a dozen black caps, the one over the other, in nine waistcoats, 
and in as many pairs of inexpressibles. When the court before 
whom Lasson was cited demanded his defence, he suddenly ex- 
hibited his Abbé Malotrio, and, by irresistible laughter, obtained 
his acquittal. 

This is, perhaps, the best defence of the caricaturist. His 
subjects present themselves in aspects so laughable, that the 
sense of the ludicrous implanted in our common nature is alone 
in fault if he smiles, and the irresistible laughter of all who see 
his theme when delineated as it appeared to his fancy is his jus- 
tification. If you tickle him, shall he not laugh? The repre- 
sentation of objects and persons that naturally suggest ludicrous 
ideas, is the legitimate sphere of his art; but if he mixes malice 
with his mirth, and belies as well as laughs, of course the defence 
which avails for his humour is not available for his ill-nature. 
The follies of the foolish and the affectations of the artificial 
certainly address rather the laughing than the lachrymal pro- 
pensities of our nature, and it is not just to condemn the 
thousands of caricatures which exhibit unalloyed humour, on 
account of the one which infuses the bitterness of envy and un- 
charitableness into the freaks of a sarcastic and humorous fancy. 
The laughable things in human life are legitimate themes: they 
are not to be rejected as the farce was, which was pronounced 
“not a thing to a laughed at ;” and they who turn away from 


all caricatures because some of them have occasionally embodied 


a rumour, or given currency to a falsehood, or attacked an ho- 
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262 CARICATURES. 


nourable name, condemn unwisely many rich and admirable 
exhibitions of genius, overlook much curious and valuable 
knowledge, and miss many pure and irreproachable enjoyments. 
The malicious caricatures are the few—the mirthful the many. 
When Coleridge found himself condemned by a large company 
for the malignant spirit of his magnificent denunciations of Pitt, 
he silenced their objections by reminding them that malignity 
does not express itself by flights of fancy. Envy and malice are 
not poetical. They do not express themselves by either sublime 
or humorous pictures. ‘They have have no taste for the fine 
arts. . 

The defenders of the caricaturist have been his worst foes. 
They have based his defence on the only grounds that condemn 
him, They constitute his art a aad or the punishment of 
offenders not amenable to the ordinary courts, and, by invest- 
ing the caricaturist with judicial functions, which he is to exer- 
cise for the advancement of morals, subject his conduct to a 
stricter test and a higher standard than it is fitted to endure. The 
interests of morality cannot be advanced by the decisions of 
so trivial a tribunal; and if he is a judge at all, the caricaturist 
is of necessity an unjust one, since he convicts on hearsay, and 
punishes unheard the victims (whether guilty or innocent) of 
rumour and slander. But he is not a judge—he is a jester ;— 
he is not a censor of morals—he is awit about town. However 
competent he may be to transfer a humorous conception from 
his brain to his sketch-book, his jurisdiction extends no further ; 
and he means no more. ‘If I chance to call one knave or ass,” 
says Montaigne, “ my purpose is not for ever to enfeoffe him with 
those nick-names; nor do I think to say, Tongue, thou liest, if 
immediately after I call him an honest man. No quality doth em- 
brace as purely and universally.”* The notice of the caricaturist 
is a proof of eminence ; his severities a tax on distinction. The 
triumphant ee was the chief butt of Gillray. Caricature 
seldom stings the fallen, and almest never touches the obscure. 
* The Caricaturer’s Stock in Trade,’ a print published some forty 
or fifty years ago, is before us, and it represents all the con- 
spicuously brilliant personages of the time. ‘The stupid and 
good-natured face of George the Third is here far more like life 
than on the horse in Pall Mall, and certainly less exaggerated 
than in the representation which used to be made of him by the 
French during the war—an angle of forty-five degrees, inscribed 
“mud island ;’—and beside him is the pinched face of Queen 





* *Montaigne’s Essays, p, 116, ed. 1632, 
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Charlotte, with all its vivacity and smiles. The handsome 
features of the strangely-fated Mrs Fitzherbert are delineated as 
* Queen Would-be ;” and the miraculous Mrs Siddons, whose his- 


trionic achievements, even as a by garrulous old age, are ° 


the acme of her art, appears before the sarcastic artist as “* Queen 
Rant.” The Prince of Wales is also his butt; even that very 
pene whom John Wilson Croker, a man no one will suspect of 

aving the soul of a lacquey, tells us was one of the two most suc- 
cessful of story-tellers he had ever known, Sir Walter Scott being 
the other. The beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, so celebrated for 
her wit and accomplishments, who, it is said, decided the fate of 
an election by kissing the electors indefatigably for a month, is 
represented as ‘“* Queen of Fox;” and Fox himself is the centre 
portrait, wild, gruff, and dark; and like a Jesuit, beside him is 
the thin, sharp, peaked face of Edmund Burke, with spectacles 
before his peering eyes, not to mention the ruddy pointed 
nose and perked visage of William Pitt, the heaven-born minister. 
After this, no Whig or Tory can complain of being caricatured 
like his betters; of having his foibles delineated in several 
thousand engravings; of appearing (though the essence of re- 
spectability) as a ragged vagabond deficient in honesty, or a 
turncoat, with one side of one colour and the other of another ; 
the blue, of blows towards Canada, and the buff of jaundiced 
Whiggery towards England; or as invoking the genius of Pa- 
triotism to aid him against rebellion, and exclaiming, “ That is 
he !” when the talons of the demon of Commercial Avarice become 
visible out of the darkness. But personal a cannot put up 
with caricatures; and public curiosity cannot do without them, 
and so long as men will feel proud of a nod in the street from 
persons who have been crowned with public distinction, they 
will also continue to enjoy a joke at their expense at the nearest 
printseller’s window. ‘The caricaturist’s shop is the temple of 
fame in grotesque. 

The caricaturist is one of the best of historical commentators. 
The striking peculiarities of the age, which are often but dimly 
seen in the pages of history, and carefully thrown into shadow in 
historical pictures, are always distinctly mirrored in the sketches 
of caricature, which has all the truth and vividness of a reflector, 
with permanence instead of evanescence in its forms and colours. 
It gives enduring shapes to the jests of the hour. It shows us 
the great men of a period as they were seen and laughed at by 
their contemporaries, and by enabling us to feel the emotions 
they inspired when alive, and enjoy the mirth their conduct or 
appearance suggested, lets us into the understanding of their 
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characters, both more truly and wore amusingly than bio- 
graphy. As one of the vehicles for the expression of opi- 
nion, caricature partakes of the nature of discussion, and in so far 
it is fraught with the advantages of discussion. ‘This much we 
have thought it necessary to say in favour of this curious and 
neglected subject, though to justify the attention we intend to 
bestow on it, we might have contented ourselves with yen 
that caricature is a department of art in which much talent an 
invention of a rich and remarkable kind have been displayed in 
pourtraying the manners and follies, the very spirit and features, 
of every stage and state of society. 


Mr Malcolm, in his ‘ History of Caricaturing,’ being misled 
by the Italian meaning and etymology of the word, and for- 
getting that when applied to art the old word receives a new 
sense, considers caricature to be identical with distortion, though 
doubtless the difference between exaggeration and satire is 
sufficiently essential and obvious. But exaggeration is not 
caricature ; and it is equally distinguished from comic painting. 
Though groupes, both incongruous and ludicrous, are subser- 
vient to its purposes, the satirical end to which they minister 
evinces that carieature involves more than either oddity or fun. 
It is the satire of painting. A caricature is a picture intended 
to disparage. Its satirical end is its essence. ‘The print of the 
‘ Naval Enthusiast,’ recently exhibited in the printsellers’ win- 
dows, which represents an old naval officer seated in a miniature 
man-of-war, which, fastened by a rope, a veteran and wooden- 
legged sailor is pulling about in a duck-pond, while his master is 
smoking his eigar with the utmost coolness, and firing his tiny 
guns with the utmost precision at the little fort erected on the 
bank of the pond, greatly to the alarm of the ducks. This 
amusing print is a comic picture, if its only object was the exhi- 
bition of a ludicrous fancy; but if one of our nautical heroes is 
the butt, and the artist directs the laugh against the Shandean 
enthusiasm which they sometimes carry into their retirement, it 
is a comic caricature. If Hogarth, when painting his picture of 
Paul before Agrippa, which is hidden from view in the dimness 
of Lincoln’s Inn Hall, had but inserted the likenesses of any 
political character or judge, known for his gallantries in his day, 
and of a lady of fashion as Berenice, the infusion of satire would 
have made a great historical painting a caricature, the force of 
which would have been in proportion to the unexaggerated 
fidelity of its portraits, the notoriety of the parties attacked, and 
the sacred and historical dignity of the scene. 
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Deeming it synonymous with exaggeration and distortion, 
Mr Malcolm gravely comments on the caricaturing which has 
appeared from the earliest stages of creation, “ since if any num- 
ber of persons the nearest related to our first parents” had been 
selected, their features would have shown its distortions; and 
thus like the heralds who prove that Adam was the first gentle- 
man, he makes it evident that nature was the first caricaturist. 
According to this well-meaning but exceedingly dull and feehle 
writer, nature being interrupted in the processes by which she 
produces her well-proportioned and symetrical forms, becomes 
the great artizan of caricatures by turning a nose to one side, 
placing an eye too low, or making a mouth too large. He tells 
us that our passions are caricaturists engaged perpetually in de- 
forming the placid beauty of our faces a the erect proportions 
of our figures ; and the caricaturist thus shows the naughty girl, 
her angry face in a mirror to mend her temper. The adoption 
of this preposterous definition, has made this author analyse de- 
formity and describe the monstrous shapes of almost every clime, 
whether the productions of nature or of art, in their playful and 
capricious moments, dwelling on the parts of their hideousness, 
while it has decoyed his judgment as far astray from. the true 
principles of caricaturing, as his subjects depart from the stand- 
ards of beauty and gracefulness. One of his extraordinary 
opinions and the most amusing of them, is that a negro officer 
dressed in his regimentals, with his outré phiz buried in a huge 
full powdered wig, on which a small military hat was stuck,—a 
figure so ludicrous, that the street boys fairly hunted off 
the wig and red coat by shouts and ridicule,—was a caricature 
which he had never seen surpassed by the productions of the 
pencil ! 

The ludicrous is not essential to caricature. Though the great 
majority of caricatures are comic sketches which aim at a satiri- 
cal end, neither the comic, the grotesque, nor the sublime, are 
essential to caricature, which employs them all for the attain- 
ment of its peculiar purposes of disparagement and satire. The 
caricatures which are most thoroughly embued with the essential 
and satirical spirit of caricature, are seldom distinguished in an 
equal degree for their comic qualities, and though in general, 
the end is gained when the laugh is raised at the expense of the 
object of attack, the hand of the artist is sometimes directed by a 


fiercer temper, which cannot rest until contempt and hatred are 
excited. Some of the engravings of Gillray appal the heart 
like a passage in Dante; and no one can laugh at the ‘Gin Lane’ 
of Hogarth—the squalor of the customers of the pawnbroker, 
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the parish officers burying the dead wife, accompanied by her 
drunk husband; the suicide suspended from the beams of his 
ruinous attic; the gin-drunk mother, insensible to the destruc- 
tion of the child falling from her arms, and the ghastly emaciated 
but yet breathing skeleton, with the gin-glass almost falling from 
his expiring grasp !—All these, form a scene in which the genius 
of comedy is quelled by the terrible power of the moral satirist. 

Yet, the comic muse is the favourite of the caricaturist. Fun is 
his element. The principles to which comic paintings owe their 
power of exciting laughter; in other words, the universal causes 
of laughter as modified by the pictorial art, are the principles on 
which the great majority of caricatures are constructed. Except 
Mr Malcolm’s, the pon other theory of caricatures yet pro- 
pounded, is that of Captain Grose, the antiquarian,* who adopted 





* Grose is, however, by no means the only theorist on Jaughter; a subject which 
has engaged the speculations of a legion of philosophers, including Aristotle, 
Hobbes, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Akenside, Addison, Hutcheson, Miller, Camp- 
bell, Beattie, and Dr Thomas Brown, For an able and short summary of the spe- 
culations on laughter, we refer our readers to the ‘ Monthly Repository’ for July 
1837. As the theory which we have arrived at is different from all its predecessors, 
and as it runs through all our remarks on caricatures, we state it here in three 
words: the cause of laughter is the representation of objects with qualities the 
opposite of their own. Sir Roger de Coverley says, that if the widow had married 
him she should have carried acres on her fingers, and had a coal-pit to keep her in 
clean linen. Here, acres are represented as hanging on the fingers of a lady, and 
her clean linen comes from a coal-pit, and thus to both sets of objects are ascribed 
qualities opposite to their true ones. A gentleman was asked why he did not make 
his kitchen garden a parterre; he replied, “because he did not make soup of tulips.” 
The soup and tulips are opposites in our ideas, and the laugh is caused by repre- 
senting them to the imagination as the one the ingredient of the other. A wit, 
who has no living superior in this quality, was asked one Sunday last session, when 
the bishops were raising such an outcry for money to build new churches, if he had 
been to church that day. He replied, “ No; he had a very good reason for not 
going.” ‘ What is that?” “ I have it on the best authority, that of the bishops, 
that there is no room.” The outcry of the bishops is in this case made to yield an 
inference the opposite of their intention. A collection was one day made in the 
French Academy for a poor academician ; the president was noted as a miser; the 
secretary presented his hat to him, and he put some money into it, which however 
the collector did not observe, and after going round the company he held his hat a 
second time before the president, who told him he had already made his donation. 
“TI believe it,” said the secretary, “though I did not see it.” ‘ And I saw it,” 
said Fontenelle, “and don’t believe it.” Seeing is not believing here, and hence 
the wit and laughter. 

If we are asked why the representation of an object with qualities which con- 
trast with its own produces laughter, the answer is it brings together in the 
mind, at the same instant, two opposite feelings, and the physical expression of 
this, is laughter. Mr Montagu, in his curious pamphlet on laughter, mentions 
that he was once counsel for a prisoner who was tried at the assizes for robbing his 
master of some plate, after many years of faithful service. While the jury were 
considering their verdict a woman was tried for stealing ducks, and the stolen 
fowls were brought, in a basket, into court. The jury gave a verdict of guilty 
against the man-servant. The judge rose, and pronounced on the prisoner the 
solemn sentence of death, and when he had just uttered the words “ hanged until 
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as the foundation of it, the principle of ge 5 IT. In proof of 
this theory, he cites several productions of Hogarth. he man 
in the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ whe has the art of flying, and yet is 





dead,” the ducks simultaneously raised a distressful ery of “quack! quack!” All 
the court laughed except three persons, the judge, the prisoner, and his counsel. In 
the minds of a!] the laughers two contrary feelings met, the feeling produeed by the 
sentence, and the feeling which attends the sound of ducks ; but in the minds of the 
three, the seriousness of the sentence, the power of the first feeling was too great 
for the existence of the other in any degree of strength. In some parts of Scotland 
it is still the practice for the parish minister to preach two sermons on Sundays, 
with only the short interval of a few minutes, which are generally spent by the con- 
gregation in talking and breathing freshairin the churchyard. Some sixty years ago, 
when clergymen had more power than they new possess, one of them, who found 
that the greater part of his audience took advantage of the interval to escape the 
second service altogether, intimated to his congregation one day that henceforth 
there should be no interval, and he had instructed the beadle to keep the door shut. 
This roused the spirit of the wife of the principal landed proprietor in the parish. 
She rose in her pew, before the whole congregation, put her stately train over her arm, 
and turning round to all her family and friends, said, “‘ Come awa, sirs, come awa ; 
my turkey sanna be boiled to rags for nae second sermon. John! open the door.” 
The congregation laughed ; in their minds the feelings regarding the importance of 
a second sermon were brought into collision with the feelings which belong to the 
notion of a boiling turkey ; but with the lady, the matter was too serious, the idea 
of spoiling her dinner for a second sermon too preposterous, and the vision of her 
turkey in rags took her out of the church in a fuming passion. 

The same explanation applies to the cause of laughter in comic paintings. In 
illustration of a German legend, George Cruikshank has sketched a scene which 
produces laughter: it represents two fairy elves, who one would suppose had no 
need for clothes made by mortal hands, engaged in dressing themselves in a 
cobbler’s shop in the tiny articles of dress which gratitude for their services induces 
the cobbler and his wife to make for them. ‘The idea of their seeming to require 
such habiliments amuses them vastly—one of the little merry elves is like to tumble 
with laughing when pulling on his breeches, and the other with his shoes on is 
dancing and capering as happy as can be, with his jacket in one hand and his hat in 
the other, while the grinning faces of the watching cobbler and his wife enjoy the 
scene, on which they are peeping from behind a screen. A perception of the con- 
trast between their dresses and their supernatural characters accounts alike for the 
laughter of the elves, the cobblers, and the spectator of the print, since if there had 
been no such representation, and the shoes and breeches had been suitable to 
these revellers by the moon-bright streams, there would have been no conflict of 
emotions produced, and nothing laughable in the operations of their toilet. A poor 
fellow who had a fiddle, which set every body who heard it a dancing, is represented 
in another print, on the scaffold on which he was about to be hanged, playing away 
on his-violin, while his confessor, the judge and his clerks, the gaoler, the Jew his 
accuser, the executioner with the rope in his hand, a fat perspiring friar holding his 
hand on his paunch, and all the mob are capering and dancing, and exhibiting 
gestures of the utmost astonishment. The representation of a scaffold as the scene 
of a dance under the gibbet-tree, and the performers as consisting, not of a bold 
outlaw, but of a judge, a Jew, a gaoler, an executioner, a fat confessor come to shrive 
a culprit, and a mob met to witness his execution, is a delineation of objects with 
qualities so opposite to their natural ones as to excite contrary emotions at the same 
moment, and therefore infinite laughter, A third exhibits a young prince 
walking solitary and sighing for love, while an equipage, consisting of six lar 
harnessed water-rats, draw along, mounted on wheels, a large scooped pumpkin 
like a carriage with a window in the side of it, a fat old toad on the box as 
eoachman, cracking his little whip, and a smaller toad behind the pumpkin-chariot as 
footman; and the frog inside is bowing gracefully to the prince as he rolls 
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confined in a prison; the projector, who has a scheme for dis- 
charging the national debt, and yet is suffering for the non-pay- 
ment of his own; the fat citizens, in the ‘ Four Times of the ‘ed 
smoking their pipes and crowding together in a small room, by 
the side of a dusty road at Islington, to enjoy the fresh country 
air; the enraged musician surrounded by discordant noises; the 
grown gentlemen learning to dance, in Collet’s picture; and 
especially, he dwells on anachronisms in support of his principle, 
Solomon in all his glory, in a tie or bag-wig, laced cravat, long 
ruffles, and a full dress suit; ‘Titus the Emperor, with Aides-de- 
camp in the foreground, in great wigs and jackboots, mounted on 
horses decorated with laced furniture, holsters and pistols, while 





past him at full trot. The aseribing of the splendour and state of a carriage to a 
pumpkin—of the functions of carriage-horses to water-rats—and of those of a 
coachman and footman to two little toads, is doubtless the cause of the laughter ex- 
cited, especially when the graceful courtesies of life are extended to the solitary 
prince by the bow of the frog. 

We do not say that the representation of objects with qualities the opposite of 
their own, and the conflict of contrary emotions this produces, are the only, but that 
they are the chief and only essential things. The Rev. Sydney Smith, in the preface 
to a volume of sermons, condemning the prosy nature of sermons in general, says, 
“ they are written as if sin was to be taken out of a man like Eve out of Adam, by 
putting him into a deep slumber.” The resemblance here heightens the effect of 
the representation of slumber casting out sin. Charles the Bald allowed a man, 
named Scottus, to sit opposite him at table, and one day jestingly asked him, 
« What there is between Scott and Sot?” Scottus answered, “ The table only.” 
By this joke the character of ‘‘ Sot” is represented as belonging to the party who 
tried to apply it to another, and there is hence a conflict of emotions, which however 
are heightened by the pleasure of satire, the enjoyment of seeing the biter bit. 
John Bunyan, when pastor of a Baptist Church at Bedford, used to walk many 
miles, with a staff in his hand, every week as an itinerant preacher. The Bishop 
of Peterborough ordered his coachman to call him one day to his carriage window, 
when his lordship said, “ Mr Bunyan, I understand you are very clever in inter- 
preting difficult passages of scripture. What do you think is the meaning of 
St Paul, when he says to Timothy, ‘ The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, 
when thou comest, bring with thee, and the books, but especially the parchments,’ ” 
“ My lord,” said Bunyan, “ the passage is simple enough; Paul was a travelling 
preacher, Timothy was a primitive bishop. In those days it was customary for 
bishops to wait on travelling preachers: Paul therefore instructs Timothy to look 
after his baggage and bring it with him when he comes.”” The perfect wit of this 
reply is enhanced to all by its satire, and to those who agree with Bunyan, also by 
its truth, 

The physiology of laughter, its excitement by physical means such as tickling, and 
the various circumstances which aid and add to the effect of the conflict of emotions 
produced by the representation of objects with qualities the contrasts of their own, 
are interesting points which we cannot touch here, but we shal] end our long note 
with a remark on exaggeration, ‘This word is always used to characterise the wit 
of the Rev, Sydney Smith ; for example, his celebrated cumulative enumeration of 
the taxes on an Englishman from his cradle to his grave—once printed at the foot 
of a portrait of Lord Brougham. This, however, is not an instance of the exag- 
geration of a fact, but merely a heaping up of innumerable particulars corroborative 
of one leading idea. ‘This is the real peculiarity of his style, as any one may 
see by looking into his sermons, which are as destitute of wit as if they were Mr 
Croker’s jests. 
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Jerusalem, which they are besieging, is seen in the distance 
through the fire and smoke of cannons and mortars; a chamber 
of Cleopatra on the stage, furnished with a table clock, a harp- 
sicord, or a piano-forte; and the hall of Mark Antony, with a 
chimney-piece garnished with blunderbusses and fowling pieces, 
and a picture of the taking of Porto Bello by the brave Admiral 
Vernon ; all these conceptions derive their power of exciting the 
emotion of laughter, not from any unfitness between cannons 
and great wigs, and the siege of Jerusalem, for they were just as 
fit for the reign of Titus as for the time of Marlborough; nor 
from any incompatibility between Solomon and a laced cravat, 
but obviously from the representation of the costume of one age, 
as the costume of a different age; the long ruffles and the tie of 
the eighteenth century, as the dress of the reign of King Solo- 
mon, and the picture of the taking of Porto Bello, on the 
chimney-piece of a Roman, who flourished within a few hundred. 
of two thousand years prior to the brave Admiral Vernon. The 
dresses and decorations of the stage are reformed, and we do not 
now-a-days see the Mourning Bride about to stab herself in elbow 
sleeves and hooped petticoats,—Hamlet moralizing over the skull 
of oe Yorick, in knee-breeches, a powdered tie, and a broad 
tailed coat,—-Cato, in a long wig, flowered gown, and lackered 
chair,—or Macbeth in a court suit of sky-blue and scarlet. Yet 
the auditor who chooses to amuse himself with entertainments 
not mentioned in the bills, has only to ascribe the characteristics 
of the audience to the scenic representations,—to make the 
orchestra of fiddles, drums, and clarionets, a part of the witch 
scene in Macbeth,—to join in one group the woe-stricken Ophelia 
distributing her flowers, with the orange girls disposing of 
play-bills and ginger-beer; or to connect in one view, Henry 
the IV, soliloquizing on his restless couch, on the sailor boy 
sleeping on “ the iddy topmast height,” and the tipsy sailor, in 
the front seat of the pit, with a flat earthenware gin-bottle on 
his knee, out of which he is supplying alternately the pleased 
girls beside him with a glass each,—and laughter will be the 
spontaneous consequence. Life is full of such food for laughter. 

handbill was thrust into our possession the other day, on the 
top of which were emblazoned the royal arms—the lion and the 
unicorn fighting for the crown, in all the perfect folly of 
heraldry, and the part below set forth the thankfulness to his 
friends and the mh oe of a chimney-sweep and nightman. A 
clergyman in full canonicals and powdered wig, | parvay. unwit- 
tingly the string which brings down on his amazed wig the water 


of a shower-bath; a full grown man in the cap and pinafore of 
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boyhood, playing at marbles or spelling words of three letters; 
a couple of mutes joking from behind the emblems of woe, 
which they hold before their faces when at the doors of the ob- 
jects of their lucrative sorrow; a pair of cabinet ministers 
depicted as street girls dancing to the drums and reeds of politi- 
cal opponents: in short, the emotion of laughter is the sign 
which follows whenever things opposite are exhibited as accord- 
dant, wherever— 
‘¢ Some incongruous form 
Some stubborn dissonance of things combined, 
Strikes on the quick observer.” 


Mr Grose, proceeding, mentions,—dresses inappropriate to 
the persons lt places, such as a grave and a reverend tyewig 
on the merry head of a little dancing chimney-sweep,—respect- 
able characters unworthily employed, for example, a lord mayor 
displaying great skill in a hornpipe,—national jokes, which may 
be instanced by the goat, leek, hayboots, and pedigree of the 
Welshman; the caution, poverty, and scrubbing-post of the 
Scotchman; and the soup-meagre and shirtless ruffles of the 
Frenchman; and, the last of this sort, professional jokes, the 
manhood and skill of tailors in clipping, of statesmen in taking 
office, of lawyers in making the worse the better reason, and of 
doctors in killing, which last, by the way, we may remark, was 
never more strikingly embodied than in the Devil’s Walk of 
Coleridge and Southey— 
«¢ An apothecary, on a white horse, 
Rode by on his vocation ; 
And the Devil thought of his old friend 
Death in the Revelation.” 

To illustrate incompatibility, he also instances injudicious repre- 
sentation of serious subjects ; the well-known picture at eaden, 
of Abraham offering up Isaac, and the title-page of a work on 
the military state of the Ottoman Empire, by a Count, who 
represents Son completely he sifted his subject by a vignette, 
in which he appeared in a full dress-coat, hat, feather, tyewig, 
and jackboots, busy shaking camels, cannons, balls, and little 
Turkish soldiers through a small sieve. But mere incompatibility 
is not laughable. There is, it may be said, an incompatibility 
between the dome of St Paul’s and the kicks of ponies, the stalls 
of the church and of the stable, yet no one laughs at this; and 
no one refrains from laughing when, in illustration of the danger 
to the Established Church from the ponies presented by a 
Catholic lady to the Princess Charlotte, Thomas Brown the 
Younger describes them as,— 
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“¢ Two priest-ridden ponies, just landed from Rome, 
And so full, little rogues, of pontifical tricks 
That the dome of St Paul’s was scarce safe from their kicks ;” 
and who once in the royal stables were so fastidious, that— 
** No stalls 
Would suit their proud stomachs save those of St Paul’s.” 


The means by which caricatures excite laughter must not be 
confounded with the different kind of means by which they effect 
their satirical ends. Satire consists in associating derogatory 
ideas with its objects. It is depreciation viewed as an art. A 
satirical print appeals to our self-love. Whatever enables us to 
glory in a real or imaginary superiority,—whatever links with 
the assemblage of ideas which form our notions of another, any- 
thing really or suppositiously derogatory, suffices to accomplish 
the satirical ends of caricature, which of course are most ef- 
fectually gained by whatever rivets most closely the derogatory 
idea with the object of disparagement; aud this is, of course, 
effected in proportion to the viailaons and permanence of the form 
in which they are united. The-<disparagement of another, when 
presented by itself naked and bare, the connecting of low 
images with lofty personages,—of ignoble, of base, and of black 
ideas, the characteristics of degradation and crime with characters 
ordinarily surrounded in the mind by notions of the elegant and 
elevating circumstances of life the graceful courtesies and dig- 
nified virtues of our nature,—is too obviously an appeal to our 
worst feelings to be very pleasing; but when this is done by 
agency of a ludicrous, or grotesque, or a grand description,— 
the pleasures attendant on lofty or on ludicrous emotions ming] 
with the gratifications of our self-love, and thus they heighten th 
zest and enjoyment of each other. ‘Those who think that the 
popularity of the satirist is the strongest proof of the malice of 
mankind, should remember that the applause is not given to the 
disparagement, but to the genius which glosses it over with 
fancy and wings it with wit. There may be bosoms which gloat 
over the degradation of the dignified, and the sullying of the 
beautiful, but they are not those of our common humanity. 
The trail of the serpent on the flowerets of Eden,—the dis- 
play of the frailties which bring characters which have been 
made elevated and beautiful by genius, down to the level of ordi- 
nary men, doubtless communicates a secret and unapproved 
satisfaction to those who rankle with envy for the honours they 
have missed. But the public, in admiring the productions of the 
satirist, are not influenced by malignity or uncharitableness ; and 
their homage to the caricaturist is paid to the splendour of 
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conception which gives a lustre ‘to his designs, and the rich and 
racy humour which laughs in his sketches. Amusement, not the 
gratification of ill-nature, is their object. The excitement of the 
imagination by represeritations which affect it, and the stimulus ‘- 
of laughter by humorous appeals,—the communication of plea- 
sure, in short, by some one of the thousand ‘inlets which the 
mind. opens to its reception,—is indispensable to the commercial 
success of every caricature, and the emotion attendant by the 
constitution of the human mind, on the sight of ill-nature, is un- 
questionably painful. A satire without wit is a. pitiful thing; 
it is a mere charcoal squib. r 4 
Caricatures at first sight seem incapable of classification, 
but, for the convenience of examining them better, they may be 
considered as of the following kinds—(the division being founded 
on the objects with which they connect derogatory notions) :— 
caricatures of opinions, caricatures of manners, and caricatures 
of persons. It must be observed, however, that, like almost 
every other division, the distinction on which this classification 
rests is merely logical and not real,—a mere expedient for the 
better discussion of the subject; since. many caricatures com- 
bine all the three sorts in one print, and satirize at-once man- 
ners, persons, and opinions. 
First, of the caricatures which connect derogatory ideas with 
opinions. ‘These are the most legitimate of any; they partake 
most largely of the nature of discussion; and though ridicule is 
no more the test of truth than it is a test in chemistry, the dis- 
semination which opinions receive through the attacks of pic- 
torial satire, by exciting examination, ministers very effectually 
to the advancement of the true and the useful. The laugh, 
indeed, is generally on the side on which fools delight to be— 
the side of the strong and the successful, the majority in short ; 
or else it is found chiefly among the most frivolous and trifling 
of the contending parties—those who as a class or a party hold 
their opinions the most loosely, being most likely to aim at and 
excel in the pointing of a jest, or the deadly thrust of a pun; 
- the only fatal enemy important truths have to dread is 4 
ect; and the more they are attacked, the surer is their triumph. 
A laugh is avery feeble thing; it is not even a match for a 
sophism. ‘The persons who attach serious importance to carica- 
tures, commit the mistake of the servant maid who had never 
seen a toothbrush until she saw a gentleman use one whom she 
was sent to summon to dinner: she said he would not be long, 
she was sure, for she had seen him sharpening his teeth ;—they 
see a ravenous intent in a common and even a good-natured 
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operation. The most brilliant of caricatures would be too weak 
an opponent even for the wildest hypotheses. This does not pro- 
oa om their illogical nature, for the reasoning of-a jest may be 
- more just than the inference of a syllogism. ‘The argumentative 
weakness of jests consists in the decided disrepute, so far as regards 
conclusiveness, and force of reason, in which pay are held by the 
multitude ; though occasionally a point of wit which combines in 
itself the powers .of logic and laughter,—carries itself through, 
enjoying a conquering career both of reason and ridicule. 

Many caricatures of opinions are merely pictorial puns. They 
play only-on words and not on thoughts. Of this sort are many 
of George’ Cruikshank’s ‘ Illustrations of Phrenology.’ A mad 
bull in a china shop, butting the counter and dancing among the 
crockery, while the terrified shopman escapes into his back room, 
is the illustration ofthe. organ. of destructiveness ;—a man in bed 
with his hair standing ‘ow end, his eyes bursting from their 
seckets, while his pec, Hae toe on the back of the te and his 
hat and clothes on a chair, form, to his imagination, with the 
assistance of the moonlight, which is streaming through the 
window, two figures like spectres, is the illustration of ideality ; 
—and veneration is exemplified by a stout old gentleman, with 
an ample paunch, gazing with admiring eyes and uplifted hands 
on the fat side of an ox, fed-by Mr Heavyside, and exhibited at 
the stall of a butcher. In this way, a Jew old-clothesman, hold- 
ing his hand on his breast with the utmost earnestness, while in 
the other he offers a coin fér a pair of slippers, two pair of boots, 


’ . three hats, and a large bundle of clothes, to an old woman, who, 


evidently astonished all over, exclaims, “ A shilling !”—is an 
illustration of conscientiousness ; a dialogue of two fishwomen at 
Billingsgate, illustrates /anguage, and a riot at Donnybrook fair 
explains the phrenological doctrine of combativeness. This 
artist, however, is capable of higher things than these carica- 
tures display—he can do more than furnish a pictorial repre- 
sentation of a verbal quibble, such as holding up the doctrine of 
adhesiveness to ridicule, by portraying a fat old lady and gentle- 
man sticking in mud, since his ‘ Der Pciechuts Travestie’ shows 
his power of ridiculing ideas. The incantation scene in ‘ Der 
Freischutz,’ for prengen P is made up of elements of horror: two 


alarmed figures are seen within an enchanted circle of skulls, 
toads, crocodiles, and hissing adders, some on the earth, some in 
the air; around a magic fire and crucible flit gorgons and 
- chimeras dire, flying serpents with threatening stings hover 
about, human skeletons on skeleton steeds scud through the 
clouds, and the moon is darkened by an eclipse :—even this con- 
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gregation of horrific — the genius of Cruikshank has made 
exceedingly ludicrous—by giving an air of silliness to the 
alarm of the persons in the ring—by making the heads of the 
serpents and chimeras resemble odd human phizzes,—by draw- 
ing the grinning of the skulls grimly but oddly, and by repre- 
senting the eclipse of the moon as accomplished by a fantastic 
long-nosed and long-chinned elf, who is putting a warming pan 
before the stupid m ors omy of the luminary. 

We can notice the caricatures of manners but briefly.* The 





* A curious variety of the caricatures of manners ‘consists of the caricatures 
which associate ideas of absurdity or of meanness with popular cant or slang 
expressions. London is a perpetual entertainment to the observer who does not 
confound what is common with what is vulgar, and who notices the varieties which 
are continually diversifying the phrases and terms of slang among the working 
people, and which salute the ears of every one in the streets and lanes of the 
metropolis. The origin of these curious expressions, how they came to be invested 
with meanings which are passports to the favour of the people, and what are the 
significations they bear, are complete mysteries to all who have not the advantage of 
a thorough and habitual acquaintance with the manners and amusements of the 
working classes. At present (unless it has already become absolete) the slang 
expression, everywhere, from little aproned urchins with green bags, in which the 
shape of a pair of boots is distinctly defined, and from boys with keen, cunning 
faces, and bundles of newspapers in their red hands, is, Who are you ?—a phrase, 
the birth and import of which are involved in a degree of mystery impenetrable : 
why do the little rascals look so arch and knowing when they look the passengers in 
the face and brush past, exclaiming, Who are you? Two or three years ago the 
favourite phrase was ‘ flare up.’ The reign of this slang phrase is now apparently 
over—it is heard no more from the lips of youthful waggery, and numerous as were 
the ludicrous associations which surrounded it, though it set the streets a laughing 
and lit up the haggard countenances of toil and poverty with mirth, the places 
which it made resonant will never hear it again. The cant expression of about 
forty years ago, was Q. U. O. Z.—if a man asked a friend how he was, he would 
say, Quoz—where he was going, Quoz—when he would see him again, Quoz. 
The slang phrase conveying no other meaning than that he was more disposed, by 
uttering an expression universally associated with ludicrous ideas, to raise a laugh, 
than to return a matter-of-fact answer to a matter-of-fact question. But slang is 
musical as well as merry. During the last two years the parties who indulge 
themselves in all the amusement derivable from these phrases, were also to be heard 
singing snatches of ‘ All round my Hat,’ or ‘ Where, O where, O tell me where’— 
and, for above a year past, if a group of artizans was seen round a singer in the 
streets,—a quiet gleam of humorous satisfaction peeping out from the expressive 
eyes of unshaved and toil-paled faces—it was a hundred to one that the sound 
caught, accompanied with a grin of the mob and a rotary movement of the singer, 
was, ‘and jump Jim Crow.’ These popular characteristics the caricaturist illuse 
trates, and when they join their predecessors, the past and the forgotten, the cari- 
catures are almost the only chronicles of their existence and popularity. ‘ All 
round my hat,” has been illustrated by Seymour, and though the point is archly 
humorous, the shocked countenance of the be-ribboned and superfine shopwoman, 
contrasting admirably with the placent i of the drayman—the hu- 
mour unfortunately turns on a point which will not bear explanation. The slang 
phrase ‘ What a shocking bad hat,’ which, though now out of date, had a long popu- 
larity, and reigned in the provincial towns when no longer heard in the metropolis, 
was illust by numerous parodies and prints. The expression, ‘ I wish you may 
get it,’ is said to have become, in some classes, a standard colloquialism. One of 
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numerous illustrations of cockney sports and pleasures, from the 
true and expressive pencil of Seymour; the graceful and playful 
humour of Bunbury’s sketches of national costumes; and the 
rampant wit and spirit of Alken’s illustrations of songs and sen- 
timents ; the tours of Dr Syntax, as embellished by the designs 
of Rowlandson, so broadly and variedly ludicrous ; and the count- 
less emanations of the fancy of George Cruikshank, who, while 
Rowlandson, Alken, Bunbury, and Seymour all belong to the 

ast and departed, is present amongst us, vigorously exercising 
Vis art, which in his hands has never, we believe, maliciously ruffled 
a single bosom with pain, though it has put the gladness of mirth 
into millions of hearts. ‘These and many other caricatures of man- 
ners it would have been pleasant and profitable to examine, but we 
must forbear, and make room for a curiosity which is at once 
old, unique, and admirable. 

Among caricatures of manners, the most remarkable, perhaps, 
we have ever seen is the joust of Lent and Shrovetide, the sea- 
sons of fasting and feasting, which are personified or imperson- 
ated by representations of knights riding against each other for 
the decision, by a combat according to the usages of chivalry, of 
the respective and conflicting claims of fish and flesh. The date 
of these curious prints is 1660, and the form of chivalry which 
the combatants assume, and their contrast to each other, are cha- 
racteristics of an age when the usages of knighthood were fresh 
in popular recollection, and of a country in which the ceremonials 
of Catholicism still affected strikingly the customs of society. 
The poetical descriptions which accompany them possess much 
of the humour of which the prints themselves are full, though 
the poet is undoubtedly inferior to the caricaturist in effectively 
working out the wealthy mine of ludicrous ideas and associations 
contained in the original conception—the ascribing to culinary 
utensils, and to different kinds of gastronomy, the attributes and 
passions of chivalry :— 





the caricatures of ‘ Who are you?’ represents a pair of laughing curly-headed 
cupids, whose lower extremities consist of the legs and tails of cats, and each seems 
to express his sense of the oddness of the other by the popular question: another 
represents a fashionably-dressed young man seized by a bailiff, with a writ in his 
hand, who is saying, ‘ O, Mr Humble, who are you?’ and a third consists of a cer- 
tain black personage who, when he clutches an old lawyer, adopts the cant expres- 
sion, much to the alarm of his captive. It would be a curious task, and certainly 
not altogether a useless one, to pursue the history both of slang phrases and of their 
pictorial illustrations; the latter, however, only is within the province we have ‘as- 
signed to ourselves, the former being the appropriate study of the linguist, and one 
likely, we should think, to open up more than many may suppose of the philosophy 
of language; at present we ean only throw out for the consideration of others 
the above few hints on a subject which seems to us both interesting and unhackneyed, 
and low only to the upholders of the aristocratic vulgarities, 
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‘¢ Here Lent and Shrovetyde claim their proper right, 
Are both resolved and prepared to fight. 

Lent, arm’d at all points, are foot to head, 

A fishing-nett hath for his banner spread. 

An angling-rod he in his hand doth beare, 

To shew that lakes, and ponds, and rivers cleare, 
Are at his great command ; eele, carpe, pike, tench, 
Or lobster, which the brinish sea doth drench, 

Are by his hooke or crooke, his power will get, 
And make all fish that comes into his nett, 

A boyling kettle is his helmet fit, 

(For Lent hath small use for a roasting spit). 

Thus, mounted on a horse that ne’re eat hay, 

Lent meets with Shrovetyde, and begins to say :— 
¢ IT now am come to mundifie and cleare, 

The base abuses of this last past yeare : 

Thou puff-paunched monster (Shrovetyde), thou art he 
That were ordained the latter end to be 

Of forty-five weekes’ gluttony, now past, 

Which I in seaven weekes come to cleanse at last : 
Your feasting I will turn to fasting dyet ; 

Your cookes shall have some leasure to be quiet ; 
Your masques, pomps, playes, and all your vain expence, 
T’ll change to sorrow and to penitence ; 

I will reform you, and I hither came 

To keep flesh from you, your proud flesh to tame ; 
Let butchers leave their cleavers and their knives, 
Hang up their axes, let their men or wives 

Make things for future uses if they please ; 

I come to give them all a writ of ease: 

To calves, ‘Teas iggs, hens, capons, all I give 
Free leave to multiply, increase and live : 

There shall no ven’son be (with swearing) slaine, 
And fisherman shall search the Ocean maine ; 

And sirha (Shrovetyde) I doe further meane, 
Before I goc, to make your fat chapps leane : 

For though, like rebels madd, you roave and stray, 
And feast each Friday and each fasting day, 
Though you regard no Ember weeke nor law, 

Nor rule or order keeps you under awe, 

Yet be assured that whosoever wrongs Lent 

Shall not escape deserved punishment.” 


Though this description is undoubtedly excellent, and the 
spear, an angling rod, the streaming banner, a fishing net, and 
*‘ the helmet fit,” a fish kettle, are graphic points in both the poetry 
and the print, yet the description does not express all the humour 
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of the caricature, since it omits the delineation of the warlike 
attitude and dauntless and knightly bearing of the lean person- 
age mounted on a mule, whose accoutrements are strings of 
trouts, and his trappings, carp, haddocks, and lobsters. 


‘* Fatt Shrovetyde, mounted on a good fatt oxe, 
Supposed that Lent was mad, or caught a foxe. 
Armed cap-a-pea from head unto the heele, 
A spit, his long sworde, somewhat worse than steele 
arene in a fat pigge, and a piece of porke) ; 

is bottles fill’d with wine, well-stopt with corke ; 
The two plump capons, fluttering at his crupper, 
And ’s shoulders laced with sawsages for supper ; 
The gridiron (like a well-strung instrument) 
Hung at his backe; and for the tournament, 
His helmet is a brasse pott; and his flagge 
A cooke’s foule apron, which the wind doth wagg, 
Fix’d to a broome; thus bravely he dide ride ; 
And boldly to his foe he thus replyde :— 
‘What art thou, thou leane-jawde anattomie, 
All spirit (for I no flesh upon thee spie) ; 
Thou bragging peece of ayre and smoke, that prat’st, 
And all good fellowship and friendship hat st ; 
You'll turn our feast to fasts ! when can you tell ? 
Against your spight, we are provided well. 
Thou sayst thou’lt ease the cookes!—the cookes could wish 
Thee boyle’d or broyle’d with all thy frothy fish ; 
For one fish-dinner takes more pains and cost 
Than three of flesh, bak’d, roast, or boyle’d, almost, 
You’le take away our playes, our sports, and pleasure, 
And give the butchers time for ease and pleasure! 
Alasse, poor scabbe, how barren are thy come 
The fencers, bears, and dauncers on the ropes 
Is manly sport, or lawlesse recreation, 
Which all thy seav’n-week’s time, are still in fashion. 
The truth is, thou aswagest few men’s hunger, 
And hast no faithful friend but the fishmenger. 
There’s little danger to attend on me 
When men are drowne’d at sea to furnish thee, 
Pease-pottage and dryde beans, by proofe we find 
Offends, al fills men with unwholsome wind ; 
And, ere I'll be a slave, and pinch my maw, 
I’ll break all proclamation, rule and law. 
We'l fill our tubs with poudered flesh besyde ; 
By licent butchers we will be supplyde 

ith fresh meat : so hungry Lent, adieu ! 
We are resolved to feed in spight of you.” 


Vor. VI. & XXVIII. No. II. U 
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The last kind of caricatures, those which connect derogatory 
ideas with persons is by far the most numerous, and consequently 
displays most remarkably both the comic and the satiric qualities 
of the art. 

National caricatures, which ony embody and exhibit 
the popular conceptions which large, distinct, and often rival 
communities delight in forming of each other—conceptions 
redolent of the humour and wit peculiarly characteristic of their 
distinctive genius, and which, though always dashed with pre- 
judices and impregnated sometimes with contempt, seldom or 
never give scope to malice, will properly form the first variety 
to be examined of this kind of caricatures, since they richly 
possess all the striking features of their class and are full of 
curious interest. 

The English people have now ceased, almost entirely, to 
cherish the prejudices and the dislike which they once enter- 
tained regarding the Scotch; and the feelings naturally ex- 
perienced by a more numerous and a richer community towards 
neighbours whom, though poorer and fewer, their utmost efforts 
of hostility could never subdue during the hereditary wars of 
centuries, have mostly changed into a generous appreciation of 
Scottish genius and character. Towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, however, when no little soreness was felt by the English 
vulgar of all classes at the success of the numerous Scotchmen 
who, having come adventurers to London, had reached places of 
high rank and influence, the general feeling was expressed by a 
caricature representing two winged fiends in the air emptying out 
of a large hamper all the conspicuously successful Scotchmen of 
the time—parsons, physicians, soldiers, sailors, statesmen—while 
one of the fiends exclaims, “ ‘There’s a plentiful stock of Scotch 
caterpillars for poor England.” A fiend on the earth says, 
* T and my brother fiends couldn’t spit our spite more effec- 
tually.” T he indifference of the proper guardians of England 
is exemplified by a figure of a gentleman, with his back turned 
to the raining vermin, quietly blowing soap bubbles, and the 
print is called the ‘ Origin of Scotch Ministers and Managers,’ 
and has for its motto the following couplet from Swift :— 


‘¢ They go from the devil to court, 
And from court to the devil again.” 


‘ The flying Machine from Edinburgh in one day, performed 
by Moggy Mackenzie, at the Thistle and Crown’—was another 
caricature of the Scotch of that period, and is distinguished by 
considerable sarcastic sublimity ; a finger-post, in the left corner of 
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the print, points “To London, 320 miles”—high above the trees, 
among the wild clouds of the sky, Moggy, a haggard witch, 
riding on a great broomstick, the speed of which she is urgin 
by the blows of a smaller broomstick in her right hand, an 
seated behind this bold, wild, skinny, withered, wrinkled, tooth- 
less, and grinning beldame, who is dressed in a high-crowned 
and broad-brimmed hat, and with an old blanket for a cloak, are 
seen two shoeless and stockingless Scotechmen, in Tartan plaids 
and Highland bonnets—the last one is playing on his bagpipes ; 
the first, a thin, hungry figure, whose sandy hair is streaming in 
the wind, is holding fast by the waist of the witch, and gazing 
keenly towards the regions before them. At the top of the 
print are some Scottish insignia; on one side, the thistle sur- 
mounting the crown, supported by the bagpipes, and the sword 
and round shield on the other; on the left a is this motto, by 
Hopkins, jun. :— 
“On broomstick, by Old Moggy’s aid, 
Full royally they rode; 
And on the wings of northern winds 
Came flying all abroad ;” 
and the motto on the right side is from Joel, chap. ii, ver. 3.— 
“ The garden of Eden is before them, and behind them a deso- 
late wilderness.” 

For the present we must spare the reader what our notes had 
prepared us to give, some sketches of the caricatures of the 
ancients, and of the grotesque satires of the middle ages, along 
with some accounts of the history and progress of this curious 
art in Germany and France. 

We come, at once, therefore to the greatest of caricaturists, 
Gillray. Gillray,—whose admirers, fit and few, claim for him a 
superiority to Hogarth, and the force and richness of whose 
genius every one who has spent an hour over his caricatures will 
warmly acknowledge ; a pictorial satirist, who agitated the whole 
of the fashionable society of the metropolis and fastened abiding 
nicknames on the greatest men of his period, only thirty years 
ago, is now so little known and remembered, that only six lines 
are devoted to his life in but one of our popular biogra- 
phical dictionaries.* 





* There was a very able but brief article on Gillray in the ‘ Athenzum,’ two or 
three years back, in which the melancholy lesson of his life was vigorously 
brought out, and it produced a letter from Mr Landseer, which contained some 
valuable information about this extraordinary man. He is supposed to have been 
of Scotea origin; he was a Republican in opinion, and began his career as a 
caricaturist against the government. A hint of imprisonment if he ¢ontinued in 
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Gillray uses the whole resources of the ludicrous. He shows 
that the ludicrous is not divided by a step from the sublime, but 
blended with it, and twined round it. The sublime, when 
qualities opposite to its own are ascribed to it, becomes the 
ludicrous. Gillray shows the ludicrous peeping through the 
colossal legs of the nd,—the striped fe of harlequin he 
detects under the sable weeds of tragedy,—and he finds even in 
the face of a death’s head the grin of a Merry Andrew. 

He was a close observer. Seated in the window of his pub- 
lisher’s shop, he watched the frequenters and fops of the court and 
clubs until he fastened in his memory the features by which a 
man’s acquaintance knew him in the street, and he stored u 
every story he heard which, however scandalous, contained in it 
the precious jewel of a trait of character. He brought the ob- 





that course, and of pecuniary reward if he changed it, is said to have turned all his 
satire against the popular party. He was intimately acquainted with Gifford and 
Canning, the latter of whom supplied him with designs and hints occasionally ; 
and in one of his engravings he represents Canning in the complimentary cha- 
racter of Phaeton alarming and putting into disastrous flight and confusion the 
whole of the Whigs, represented as heavenly signs, while he drives triumphantly the 
car of the “ sun of Antijacobinism.” But, though publicly a Tory, in safe com- 
panies, and in his cups, Mr Landseer tells us Gillray would propose the health of 
David, the Jacobin painter, on his knees. He lived with a woman, to whom he 
never was married, though he went several times to church for the purpose; “ it 
was of no use,” he said, “to marry, when they had all they wanted without it.” We 
think we see his character even in the portrait he has painted of himself; a fiery 
keenness of observation shines in his great gray eyes, to which even his bold and 
arched brow seems to direct attention; irritability even to fierceness and hatred 
appears in the curling lines about the large nostrils of his straight nose; his mouth 
is large, with full but well-formed lips, expressive both of sensuality and taste; 
his thin angular cheeks, with smal! tufts of whiskers, which reach no further down 
than the tip of bis ears, terminate in a finely-rounded and almost double chin ; his 
grey bair on his temples and his round and compact head is bare and scanty ; in 
short, the whole appearance of Gillray, dressed in a blue coat, with unstuffed collar 
and large brass buttons, a red and white striped waistcoat and white neckcloth and 
ruffles, the costume of his class forty years since, presents an exceedingly striking 
study to the student of faces, so full are its lines of energy, fancy, buoyancy, and 
passion. A great genius without principle, a man acutely sensitive and eonsciously 
degraded, it is little to be wondered at if our researches for biographic accounts of him 
in the newspapers of the year 1815, when he died, ended only in finding an account of 
his appearing in his shop, in St James's street, naked, and of his head being seen by 
some members of White's, opposite, fixed between the iron bars which guarded the 
attic bed-room in which he was confined during the several years of madness which 
preceded his death. The lesson of all this is, and we commend it to any man, if such 
there be, who six months ago wrote in the ‘* Constitutional,’ and now writes in the 
* Times,’ that self-respect is more necessary to a man than bread, for if he is with- 
out bread, he can but lose life, wile if he wants self-respect a man of genius may 
Jose both life and reason. Gillray, before his apostacy, made a tour in the Nether- 
lands with another artist, and they were both commanded to show their sketches to 
the king, who could see nothing in the sketches of Gillray, but when he changed 
sides George the Third sent him substantial proofs of approval—yet the end was 
death and madness, 
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servations of years into a single sketch. The St James’s street 
of forty years ago is restored in his sketches ; it is again peopled 
with the characters of the time ; but it is not one street only, it 
is the society and life of the metropolis at the period. The 
colonel who, ea he had a strong none to the late Duke 
of Hamilton, used to heighten it by copying his dress and air, 
and strut about enjoying the pleasure of being taken for a duke 
by those who did not know him—an original we should hope 
peculiar to forty years ago—is brought as clearly before us, in 
Gillray’s ‘ Shadow of a Duke,’ as if we had seen and laughed at 
him every day of our lives. ‘The old earl and retired premier, 
who used to chuck the pretty fruit and flower girls under the 
chin, and give them “a golden guinea” for permitting his in- 
nocent freedoms, is another living sketch in ‘ Sandwich carrots ! 
dainty Sandwich carrots!’ ‘Though the fashion of phaeton, on 
which he exhibited his skill, is now never seen in the streets, in 
the caricature we still admire the comprehensive accomplish- 
ments of Tommy Onslow—the first whip of his day— 


“« What can little T O. do? 
Why, drive a phaeton and two. 
Can little T O do no more ? 
Yes, drive a phaeton and four.” 














In ‘ Diana returned from the Chase,’ we see the youthful ap- 
pearance, and forget the melancholy end of the late Marchioness 
of Salisbury as she stood on the hills, the brush of the fox held 
up to view in her hand—her hair streaming in the wind and her 
riding-habit in rags, up to her knees, while the huntsmen she had 
distanced make to the spot ; enabling us to understand the force 
of the parody :— 


‘¢ The lord around his lady throws 
His arms to make her stay ; 
My dear, it hails—it rains—it blows, 
And you cannot hunt to-day.” 


LADY S-——SB Y. 





‘“¢ But a-hunting I will go, 0-0, 
And a-hunting I will go.” 


‘ The Skeffington,’ except in Gillray’s sketches, can nowhere be 
viewed as he was daily seen when he was the model of fashion 
to the lordlings and ladylings of the Opera—-when he complained 
of having caught a cold, at a public dinner, from a damp 
stranger who sat several tables off, and when he said to a lady, 
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“Ah! I’ve just heard your lap-dog has pupped;” and she 
replied, “ Yes, and I’ve put you down on my tablets for a 
puppy. Of this man and Brummel it was observed, that 

rovidence usually allowed but one such creature to live at 
a time, to prove het such things could be, but their age was 
favoured with two proofs of the fact. Such men are born to be 
caricatures ; it is their use in the creation. ‘ A peep into the 
last century’ exhibits a character who ought to have been dwelt 
upon by Mr Gleig in his ‘ Traditions of Chelsea College,’ 
Dr Monsey, who lived to the age of about a century, and was so 
long physician of that institution, that seven successive members 
of the medical profession obtained the reversion of his place, and 
he outlived them all. The doctor one day saw one of these 
gentlemen looking over the house and garden, which he had, as 
he hoped, a pretty good prospect of occupying, the possessor 
being upwards of eighty. Monsey went out to him, and said, 
* Well, sir, looking over your house to be. I admire your taste, 
sir,—excellent house, garden excellent. It is yours to be, you 
know—but you are the fifth—they all had the reversion. ive 
buried them all, sir, and don’t be wt have but there is—may be 
mistaken, you know—but there is something in your face tells 
me I shall bury you too.” Géillray has portrayed this eccentric 
character in his white bushy wig and low-crowned hat, attenuated 
to a shadow, leaning on an old pensioner as a second crutch, 
dressed in a black long coat, greatly too wide, and knee-breeches 
on his shrunk legs, while health and vivacity are visible on his 
shrewd and lengthy face; and beneath is an epitaph upon him 
by Wolcott, expressing racily the grumbling scepticism which 
his face betrays. ‘ Les Trois Magots’ delineates an earl and 
his two brothers—a triumvirate of patrician blackguards, whom 
even a marquess of recent celebrity might envy, men who are 
said to have surpassed the favourites of Charles II, Rochester, 
Cleveland, and Ogle, in their own line. ‘Their nicknames were 
Newgate, ae and Cripplegate, and they had a sister, to 
whom George IV, when Prince of Wales, gave the cognomen 
of Billingsgate. The caricaturist has Eaglaped their qualities 
characteristically and severely enough, and whatever deficiencies 


there might have been in the engraving, are amply made up by 
the motto :— 


** To whip a top, to knuckle down at taw, 
To swing upon a gate, to ride a straw ; 
To play at push-pin with dull brother peers, 
To belch out catches in a porter’s ears ; 
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To reign the monarch of a midnight cell, 
To be the gaping chairman’s oracle. 
With midnight howl to bay the affrighted moon, 
To walk with torches through the streets at noon ; 
To force plain nature from her usual way, 
Each ni it a vigil, and a blank each day. 
To match for speed one feather ’gainst another, 

_ To make one leg run races with his brother ; 
To coin new fangled wagers, and to lay ’em, 
Laying to lose, and losing not to pay ’em. 
The Magots, on that stock which nature gives, 
Without a rival stand.” 


‘ Independence’ is a portrait of a Mr Tyrel Jones, a fat, sturdy 
‘personage, standing “P in the House of Commons to repel an 
attack by Sheridan. ‘The independent member is snapping his 
fingers, and his whole countenance and manner replete with 
genuine old English feeling, while he says, “ I am an indepen- 
dent man, sir, and I do not care that who hears me say so. 
I don’t like wooden shoes!—No, sir, neither French wooden 
shoes, no, nor English wooden shoes neither !—and as to the 
tall gentleman over the way, I can tell him that I’m no Pizarro! 
[This was Sheridan’s nickname.] I[’ll not hold up the devil’s 
tail to fish for a place or a pension! I’m no skulker! No, nor 
no seceder neither! T’ll not keep out of the way for fear of 
being told my own. Here’s ny place, and here I ought to 
pre J Ill warrant I will not sneak into taverns to drink 
humbug toasts that I am afraid to explain, not I—my motto is, 
‘ Independence and Old England.’ And that for all the rest of 
the world—there that—that—that—that ;” the pronoun refers 
to a motion he is making with his finger and thumb, called 
snap. 

Cillray could say with Peter Pindar, that if he had been a 
bad subject to the King, his Majesty was a good subject to him. 
George III was a constant purchaser of the Gillray caricatures, 
and though often the subject of them, he enjoyed their humour 
exceedingly, and once hen the caricaturist had delineated the 
Prince of Wales and his mistress, a little gold and the Royal 
request induced him to put the Earl of — in the place of 
his Royal Highness. In 1793, Gillray, and Loutherbourg the 


painter, who had just returned from a professional tour which 
they had made in Flanders, were requested by the King to 
show him their designs, and had the honour of an audience for 
the purpose ; the designs of the other artist, the Royal critic 
applauded, but the rough hints of Gillray, he said, he could not 
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understand. The spiteful caricaturist never forgot this affront, 
and declaring his intention to produce something which “ old 
nincompoop” could appreciate, he etched * A Connoisseur 
examining a Cooper,’ which exhibits the King looking with 
rueful earnestness on a miniature portrait of Oliver Cromwell, 
painted by Cooper—a joke which derived no little force from 
the state of Europe at the time—while there was added to it a 
hit at the imputed parsimony of the Court, the light which 
Royalty held up to the picture being a candle’s end on a saveall. 
In other two caricatures, the Queen was shown in the act of 
cooking the Royal supper, frying sprats, and the King was 
occupied in preparing the Royal breakfast, toasting muffins, 
while his loose stocking was surrounded by the unfastened badge 
of the order of the garter, with part of the motto, Honi sort, 
&c., visible. ‘ Anti-Saccharites ;’ or ‘ John Bull and his family 
leaving off the use of Sugar ;’ “this noble example of economy” 
shows the Royal family—the King, Queen, and five Princesses, 
seated at their breakfast table drinking anti-Saccharine tea; his 
Majesty is resolutely screwing his face into the expression of 
enjoyment, and exclaiming, ‘ O, delicious! delicious!” and 
his consort, with coaxing smiles, is addressing her daughters, 
whose visages are made so sour that Peter Pindar said, the 
sight of them set his teeth on edge,—* O, my dear creatures, do 
but taste it, you can’t think how nice it is without sugar, and 
then consider how much work you will save the poor blackamoors 
by leaving off the use of it, and, above all, remember how much 
expense you'll save your poor papa—O, its charming cooling 
drink.” In * Affability,’ the King and Queen are seen accost- 
ing “a clodpole,” with a pail in one of his hands, speechless 
fright in his face, and in his other hand his doffed hat is con- 
vulsively clasped, so overwhelmed is he by the presence of 
Royalty, and the questions he is asked in a breath—* Well! 
friend, where are you going? hay!” ‘ What’s your name ? 
hay!” ‘ Where do you live? hay! hay!” ‘The King of 
Brobdignag and Gulliver’—Plate I. Here George III has 
the Lilliputian Bonaparte standing on the palm of his hand, 
and expressing impotently, by stamping with his sword drawn, 
his indignation at certain unceremonious satires addressed to 
him. In Plate II—Napoleon, as Gulliver, is manceuvering his 
little boat in a cistern to the amusement of the King and Queen 
and the Princesses—this caricature appeared when Napoleon 
threatened invasion, in 1803—the cial in his sail is the breath 


of boys, and irrepressible fun is pictured in the eyes of the boys 
and the grinning visages of the guards in waiting. Napoleon 
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derived his nickname of “ Little Boney,” it is said, from these 
rints. 

But the humour of Gillray is most commonly suffused with a 
bolder and severer spirit of satire than these instances exhibit. 
The political characters and events of his day supplied him with 
groups full of comic and satiric effects. When the friends of 
Fox entered into a subscription in his favour, Gillray brought 
out his ¢ Blue and Buff Charity,’ or ‘ The Patriarch of the 
Greek Clergy applying for Relief ;’ Fox all in rags, with a pack 
of cards sticking out of the remnant of his coat pocket, accom- 
panied by Horne ‘Tooke, Michael Angelo Taylor, Sheridan, 
Mr Hall, called Liberty Hall, the Earl of Stanhope, and Dr 
Priestley, is represented receiving unpaid bonds, dishonoured 
bills, and swindler’s, gambler’s, and forged notes from a form, 
the black hands of which, armed with claws, are alone visible. 
The dark personage is made to express his sentiments on the 
occasion according to the formula prescribed by precedent ; 
* Dear Sir, seldom have I experienced more heartfelt pleasure 
than now, in executing the wishes of my committee ;—I flatter 
myself you will not be displeased with this convincing proof of 
the esteem of so many and so honourable persons; who, far 
from imagining they are about to confer any obligations on you, 
will think themselves honoured and obliged by your acceptance 
of their endeavours to be grateful for your unremitted eflorts to 
effectuate the grand object they have so deeply at heart.” ‘ The 
Great South-Sea Caterpillar transformed into a Bath Butterfly,’ 
was published on the conferring of the Order of the Bath on 
Sir Joseph Banks; the splendid decorations of the order delineated 
on the plain philosopher, and the gorgeous hues of the insect, 
represented as the property of the recent caterpillar, have a 
peculiarly comic effect. ‘ La Belle Assemblée’ represents the 
antiquated beauties of the day—who devote themselves to gaiety 
when the youth and beauty, which are its justification, are their’s 
no more—offering their oblations to Venus; the tottering and 
white-headed Lady Mt. E—d—g—b is bearing an offering of 
turtle-doves—the masculine, gambling, and notorious Lady 
Archer leads a lamb—Mrs I’ —z—t brings garlands of flowers— 
the Duchess of Gordon is pouring incense on the altar, and 
Lady Cecilia Johnson, a vestal of ninety-three, is, her wrinkled 
features lit up to a caricature of inspiration, in the language of 
the description, “ tenderly touching the warbling lyre.” The 
motto is from Milton :— 

‘« Here love his golden shafts employs ; here lights 
His constant lamp ; and waves his purple wings ; 
Reigns here and revels.” 
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In ‘Bank Notes—Paper Money ’—Pitt is presenting a hand- 
ful of notes, from five pounds to one shilling value, to John 
Bull, to whom Sheridan, on one side, is saying, “* Nobody takes 
notes now—they’ll not even take mine,” and Fox on the other, 
—* Don’t take his paper, Jolin, insist upon having gold, to make 
your peace with the French when they come.” John replies, 
** [ wool take it—A may as well let my Measter, Billy, held 
the gold to keep away Frenchmen.” 

Though variety is the feature in the sketches of Gillray most 
prominent and remarkable, it would be hard to say in which his 
mind was most fertile, the invention of humorous or of serious 
effects, or the uniting of them together. ‘The Weird Sisters’ 
was produced when George III was first insane, and the Tories 

roposed that the Queen should be Regent. The hags are 

hurlow, Pitt, and Dundas, each with a finger at his lip, and 
gazing from among clouds on the moon, which is high in the sky, 
the part eclipsed, representing in darkness the features of the 
King, the illuminated part the face of the Queen, to which the 
devotion is directed of “the ministers of darkness—minions of 
the moon—who should be women, yet their beards forbid us to 
interpret that they are so.” ‘The Giant Factotum amusing 
himself:’ here Pitt is throned above all on the top of the 
Speaker’s chair in the House of Commons, Dundas supporting 
his right foot on his shoulder, and Canning kissing his toe ; his 
left foot crushes Sheridan, Erskine, Windham, and Fox, to the 
greet alarm of the opposition benches. All the group on the 

reasury bench is prostrate before him. His pockets are full of 
the resources of the nation: and he is playing at cup-and-ball 
with the world ; to adopt the description of Caleb Whiteford :— 


«¢ Jove in his chair 
Of the skies Lord Mayor, 
When he nods, ye Gods! stand in awe ; 
O’er St Stephen’s school, 
He holds despotic rule, 
And his word, though absurd, must be law.” 


‘Tom Paine’s Nightly Pest’ is terrific ;-—he is laid asleep on 
some straw on the ground, his patched coat his only covering— 
the cap of liberty is his nightcap ; three judicial wigs on a 
visionary bench are seen, and beneath them (and it were hard to 
say which are most terrific) are scrolls containing the punishments ¢ 
awarded, the pleas for and the charges inst Thomas Paine. 
Priestley and Fox hover over him as opedion — ; above the 
judgment bench in the cloudy distance are pillories, gibbets, 
jrons, and scourges, while distinctly through all the horrible 
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combination this prophetic sentence shines out—“ The scourge 
inexorable and the torturing hour awaits thee ;’—altogether an 
appalling effect is produced, until it is noticed how the artist 
ya in a dash of the ridiculous into the scene, by showing the 
devil scared away, fiddle and all, and escaping through the win- 
dow into the moonlight. ‘Le Diable Seon, or the Devil 
upon Two Sticks conveying John Bull to the Land of Promise :’ 
in this caricature are displayed in the sky high above St Paul’s, 
Fox with wings spread out and crutches (the heads of which are 
Sidmouth and Grenville) resting on clouds, a hairy satanic form 
with the cap of liberty, the national cockade, and a plume of 
feathers ; and John Bull, his wig and hat fallen off, is holdin 
on by his cloak of loyalty, independence and the public sei 
but he is fearful lest it should slip off, and the fiend is promising 
him a land of milk and honey, which is intimated by the sun of a 
new constitution rising in the distance above a palace, and 
visions in the clouds, of Liberty (a party of gamblers), Chastity 
(indecently exposed figures), and Temperance (the orgies of 
drunkenness). ‘ Tiddy Doll,’ the great French gingerbread 
baker, drawing out a new batch of kings, represents an vo 
as a baker, » Aw th out of the large ‘new Freich oven for 
imperial gingerbread,’ on a peel, three gilded potentates, with 
crowns, sceptres, and kingly robes—Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
Baden. Fragile principalities and dukedoms lie about on the 
floor beside a basket of Corsican kinglings ready to be carried 
out. Cannon balls are the fuel of the oven. ‘Talleyrand is 
busy mixing up the dough of Hungary, Poland, Turkey, and 
Hanover. Swept by “the Corsican besom of destruction” 
into “ the ash-hole for broken gingerbread,” are Spain (a crowned 
skull), Venice (a wrecked ship), the Netherlands (a mass of 
fragments), Switzerland (a et. ll skull) ; the cap of liberty is 
crushed; the flag of the French Republic is torn; Austria is in 
darkness, and the nether extremity of Holland alone is whole. 
On the top of a chest of drawers labelled successively “ Kings 
and Queens,” ‘* Crowns and Sceptres,” “ Suns and Moons,” are 
a group of “little dough viceroys” intended for the next batch, 
and they bring the whole of this pictorial lampoon home to the 
obnoxious English party, for they are Fox, Sheridan, Stanhope, 
Moira, Derby, &c., the reputed friends of the great gingerbread 
baker. ‘ Making Decent,’ i. e. ‘The Broad Bottomites getting 
into the Grand Costume,’ appeared in February 1806, and de- 
icts the preparations of the Whigs for the dignities of office. 
e notorious poverty of the most con$picuous men of “ All the 
Talents” must be remembered before the rich humour of this print 
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is enjoyed. The performers are in a dressing-room. Fox, 
although his shirt is not without rents, is carefully shaving him- 
self, sudbox in hand, before a mirror which is surmounted by a 
royal crown and plume, and a figure more blackguard-like never 
underwent the operation; Lord Grey beside him in his new Ad- 
miralty suit is also seen in the glass cleaning his teeth: he used 
to be accused of eating his words; Lord Sidmouth, with a 
medical apparatus dangling from his pocket, is enveloped in a 
curling cloud of white powder; Wyndham is preparing clean 
feet for the political sanctum; Lord Grenville is putting on a 
pair of fundamentally capacious breeches; Lord Moira’s eleva- 
tion has made him a cubit taller; Sheridan has hung up his har- 
lequin dress, and is putting on a clean shirt; Vansittart is wash- 
ng his hands; the egotist Lord Erskine contemplates himself 
in his Chancellor’s robes, and wig and hat, with delight, in a 
looking-glass ; Lord Temple and the Duke of Bedford are try- 
ing on their boots; and Lord Henry Petty, a little pragmatical 
figure, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, struts through the 
room admiring the tail of his robe. Fox, now that office is 
obtained, has laid the blue and buff along with the cap of 
liberty, under his chair, and Sheridan has hung his blue 
and buff harlequin costume upon a peg. We shall notice 
but one other caricature. It will appropriately close our 
account of Gillray, for it represents his genius in its capa- 
cities of humour as broad and farcical as the preceding spe- 
cimen exhibits, joined to a manifestation of a power in which 
he is unrivalled, the power of eliciting the ludicrous from the 
lofty, and by the combination of mean objects, of producing 
grand and imposing effects. The artist who executed ‘ Hoche,’ 
with its imposing and sublime groups of symbolic representa- 
tions, could also produce ‘ Venus attired by the Graces,’ and 
the power of producing both is seen in ‘ Effusions of a Pot of 
Porter, or ministerial conjurations for supporting the war, as 
lately discovered by Dr Parr in the Froth and Fumes of his 
favourite beverage.’ ‘ Fourpence a pot for porter! Mercy 
upon us! Ah ! it’s all owing to the war and the cursed ministry 
—have not they ruined the harvest ?—have not they blighted 
all the hops ?—have not they brought on the destructive rains 
that we might be ruined, in order to support the war ?—and 
bribed the sun not to shine, that they might plunder us in the 
dark !’—Vide the Doctor’s reveries every pam after dinner.” 
Gillray adopts and exhibits the complaints put into the mouth 
of Dr Parr. The occasion was the imposition of an additional 
halfpenny on the pot of porter. Pitt, mounted on a white prancing 
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charger, his left hand extended to heaven, and in his right hand 
a flaming sword, is hovering above the foam-like froth—the 
porter pot, with ‘ 4d. Pro bono Ministro” marked on its side, 
rests on the top of a hogshead beside a still smoking pipe, and 
an essay upon Ruin—on one side are blighted hops, on the other 
a wide perspective of a destroyed and desolate harvest. Above 
the head of Pitt is the inscription “ Bella, horrida bella.” Pitt 
is from his sublime altitude, for such is the effect, addressing 
the powers of nature :—‘ Ho! flies, grubs, caterpillars —destroy 
the ~ !”The insects are seen obeying him. “ Pestiferous 
winds, blast the fruits of the earth !”’—They are beating down 
the grain. ‘ Ho! rains! deluges! drown the harvests.” The 
black clouds are pouring. ‘ Sun, get thee to bed! myself will 
light the world.” ‘The obedient sun appears by his physiognomy 
to be drowsily sinking into slumber. 


The period between 1810, when Gillray ceased (though he 
existed for five years after) to amuse the town, and 1828, when 
H. B. became a candidate for popular favour by the exercise of 
the art of caricaturing, though it was adorned by Rowlandson, 
Alken, and Cruikshank, we must pass over, but perhaps only 
until the new year of 1839. 

It is not our province to say who H. B. is—even the author of 
the ‘ Great Metropolis’ does not profess to know—our business 
is with his character as an artist, in commenting on which we 
shall not, as we have been obliged to do with regard to Gillray, 
occupy a with descriptions of his caricatures, since they are 
too well known to require it. 

The saleable qualities of caricatures are the portraits of dis- 
tinguished individuals which they embody, and the historical or 
interesting events to which they allude. A portrait of itself is 
saleable more in proportion to the interest felt about its subject, 
than on account of its own merits, and an event of importance 
in general estimation will sell a certain number of representa- 
tions of it, however inferior in conception and execution they 
may be. But the subject being given, the better the likeness 
the better will be the sale. The likenesses of H. B. are admira- 
ble,—his subjects are political characters, his references are to 

litical occurrences, his caricatures are therefore admirably 

tted for commercial success. Originality in the production of 
powerful and ludicrous combinations, vigour of imagination, and 
richness of humour and wit, albeit they are the loftiest endow- 
ments of the caricaturist, and those which place their possessor 
among the gifted, are those which the mob of gentlemen who 
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purchase his prints can least appreciate, and though these quali- 
ties may enhance the successes gained by correet likenesses and 
pertinent allusions, their absence or inferiority does not always 
materially limit the sale of his productions. The deficiency of 
H. B. is in the higher qualities. 

The perfection of his likenesses and the poverty of his designs 
have struck us most forcibly on re-examining his sketches, while 
the recollection of the manifold and gorgeous humour of Gillra 
is fresh and vivid in our mind; an artist who sometimes sacri- 
ficed his likenesses in his efforts to embody the poetry of his 
conceptions. It would be an injustice to Gillray to reckon his 
portraits even inferior to those of H. B. when truth of likeness 
was his object: what we mean is, that the design was the gene- 
rally predominant object with the one, the personal resemblance 
with the other. We should be exceedingly unfair also to H. B. 
if the considerable merit, which he undoubtedly possesses, in 
the conception of his scenes, if his humour, thought, and wit, 
were not duly acknowledged by us, though, when compared with 
those of Gillray, they appear both meagre and inferior, and per- 
haps even when the comparison is made with Bunbury and 
Rowlandson, yet in several other respects he towers con- 
siderably above them both, and yields to no caricaturist in the 
qualities of a moral nature which distinguish him—the air of 
refinement which pervades every scene—the utter absence of 
rancour and bitterness, and the delicacy and purity which almost 
uniformly characterises him. 

The sterility of invention which H. B. exhibits—(we insist on 
this point only because, in the absence of competitors, he is 
usually overrated)— appears in the sources from which the 
ideas of his caricatures are derived. Several of them are 
plagiarised. How much delinquency there may be in taking 
the design of a caricature from a predecessor we know not, but 
we are not inclined to think it very aggravated—a single in- 
stance of this is, however, some proof, and several instances are 
a considerable proof, of barrenness of invention. Without attempt- 
ing to enumerate all the designs taken from Gillray, we may 
mention ‘ The Fall of Icarus,’ in which Lord Brougham is sub- 
stituted for the original subject of the caricature, and ‘ The 
Voluntary Tribute,’ in which a story in ‘Gil Blas,’ which 
Gillray in his graphic delineation of it applied to Pitt, is adopted 
with very little alteration, and Mr O’Connell made the rincipal 
figure. A large majority of the early productions of H. B. are 
merely portraits, with a common-place ludicrous name at the 
foot of them—the party nickname of the person represented, or 
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the name of the costume in which he appears. Many of them, 
however, embody a joke, but it is almost invariably the joke of 
the day. Mr Hume, Mr O’Connell, and Sir Robert Peel had 
some sparring of Joe Millerisms about the hatching of eggs— 
H. B. presented the public with a picture of all the leading 
politicians as hens, in the act of incubation—Mr O’Connell’s 
really witty comparison of the Stanley party to “the Derry 
Dilly with its six insides” has furnished this “ Great Unknown” 
with a vehicle which has run ever since in his sketches. The 
incident to H. B. is not the occasion of his jest—it is the jest 
itself; and if he is the cause of mirth in others, it is only because 
others have first caused mirth in him. He is the sketcher only 
—not the inventor of his scenes. He gives birth to ancient 
jokes. Minerva was born full-armed—his designs come forth 
hoary with years. 

Such are the majority of his designs, yet there are many of a 
different stamp, in which a tame but genuine, an original though 
not a very fertile, invention is apparent. ‘To those who think 
that rapid production is the same thing as fertile invention, our 
remark will appear unsound, for of readiness in the appropriation 
of the ideas of others, and facility and quickness in the use of 
his adoptions, the proofs which he furnishes are conclusive and 
abundant. He is fertile of caricatures, but sterile of poetical, of 
powerful, and of humorous ideas. Ready at taking a hint, and 
rapid in the execution of his conception of it, he is unapt and 
slow in the perception and combination of those new analogies of 
humour which constitute originality in pictorial satire. 

His original ideas, though few, are excellent. ‘Though they 
never rise above the pitch of ludicrous excitement suitable to the 
serene drawing-rooms of modern society, within the boundaries 
of that limited circle his inventions are always pleasing and tasteful, 
and full of a gentle wit, and chastened aes which are emi-« 
nently agreeable. When several of the caricatures of Gillray were 
first placed in the window of No. 27 St James’s street, the people 
assembled in crowds, and received them with shouts ; the smiles of 
unruffed amusement are the utmost effects of the tamer genius 
of H. B. One of the most common of satirical metaphors is to 
represent eminent personages as the puppets, moved at the will 
and pleasure of others: on this he has improved so materially in 
the caricature which represents Mr Spring Rice and Lord John 
Russell as tawdrily dressed girls, dancing on stilts to the music 
of Lord Brougham and Mr O’Connell, that the improvement 

has all the merit of an original invention. ‘The execution of this 
print is admirable. The coarse importance in the looks of the 
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musicians, and the exhaustion in the looks of the girls, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer presenting a tambourine to John Bull 
for alms, Mr O’Connell beating the drum and playing on the 
reeds at the same time, and Lord Brougham with his plaid and 
Highland bonnet playing on the bagpipes, formed altogether a 
very excellent ios humorous representation of the supposed po- 
sition of the Government at the time of the appearance of the 
caricature—the session of 1835. 

H. B. is a reformer of caricatures. If an occasional vulgarism, 
or a fashionable affectation may sometimes be detected in his 
sketches, he scarcely ever has descended to coarseness; and the 
slanderous facts which on one or two occasions he has embodied 
have never originated with him, and have always been so univer- 
sally credited, or so plausibly supported, that the impropriety of 
noticing them has been pes little. His satire pricks, it 
never wounds. ‘Though sharp, he is without poison. As his 
humour suits the taste of Lord Fopington, who thought it un- 
gentlemanly to laugh, a smile being the highest pitch of merri- 
ment compatible with gentility, his personalites cut none but 
skins excessively thin. 

As we have already remarked, the reputation of H. B. is 
chiefly founded on the excellence of his saa 3648 A portrait 
painter has temptation to depart from fidelity, from which a cari- 
caturist is free ; and H. B. has carefully avoided the errors of ex- 
aggeration and grotesque delineation, to which his art contains 
provocations ;—the consequence has been a series of likenesses 
of our public men, unrivalled in their resemblance to the persons 
they delineate. The print of Sir Robert Peel, for instance, 
from the painting of Lawrence, however admirable it may have 
been when first produced, both as a likeness and a picture, has 
long ceased to represent his actual appearance. But the sketches 
of H. B.—and he has had many opportunities of improving by 
successive delineations—exhibit, with surprising fidelity, the man 
as he is daily seen during the sitting of Parliament in the House 
of Commons, or walking between Whitehall and St Stephens. 
Except Lord Brougham, the temptation to exaggerate whose 
features seems always to have been too strong for him, and a 
portrait of whom, which was a very like him, would not be 
thought so because it would not show him to be so ugly as he is 
popularly, but erroneously, believed to be ;—the remark we have 
made on his portrait of Sir Robert Peel is true of all the persons 
whom he has had occasion frequently to portray : his portraits are 
both the truest and the cheapest to be had. His perfection in 
these likenesses has been very gradually attained. His earlier 
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representations of several public men whom he now hits off with 
admirable truth are exceedingly inferior. Of this Lord Lynd- 
hurst is a striking example. ‘Throughout his first and second 
volume he made the very handsome and highly intellectual fea- 
tures of this nobleman perfectly hideous, but every successive 
effort approaches nearer and nearer in its resemblance to the 
original, until he has been able to produce the best likenesses 
ever offered to the public, avoiding alike the air of dandyism of 
the print which appeared among the portraits of eminent Conser- 
vatives, and the look of lowering obliquity which distinguishes 
both his own early sketches and the print of his Lordship as Chan- 
cellor. But he fails in regard to all the persons he has not deli- 
neated very frequently: for instance, his portraits of all the young 
Radical Members of Parliament are far inferior to those in ‘ Saun- 


ders’s Portraits of Reformers.’ Even the Queen he is far from 2? 
hitting off happily, a failure in which he is by no means alone, . 


since we have seen but one eminently successful likeness; we 
allude to the head, by Mr Barber, on the medal published by 
Messrs Griffin and Hyams, in commemoration of the visit to the 
City. We must remark, by the by, what unbeautiful frost work 
all his sketches are of this sovereign subject: had Gillray lived, 
like Rhode Island coal, whose flames are iris coloured, his fired 
imagination would have blazed with fantasies and brilliancies. 
A bad portrait is mentioned by Byron as one of the evils of fame 
—an evil which we can assure political aspirants, H. B. does his 
best to mitigate: a good work for which we thank him in the 
spirit of him who was grateful for being told that Pope wore silver 
buckles in his shoes. : 
R. 





Art. I].— Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Baronet. 
* Vol. i—vi. Cadell. Edinburgh, 1837. 


MERICAN Cooper asserts, in one of his books, that there is 
‘an instinctive tendency in men to look at any man who has 
become distinguished.’ True, surely; as all observation and 
survey of mankind, from China to Peru, from Nebuchadnezzar 
to Old Hickory, will testify ! Why do men crowd towards the im- 
proved drop at Newgate, eager to catch a sight? The man about 
to be hanged is in a distinguished situation. Men crowd to such 
extent, that Greenacre’s is not the only life choked out there. 
Again, ask of these leathern vehicles, cabriolets, neat-flies, with 
blue men and women in them, that scour all thoroughfares, 
Vor, VI. & XXVIII. No, II. x 
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Whither so fast? Tosee dear Mrs Rigmarole, the ee 
female; great Mr Ri ole, the distinguished male ! r, con- 
sider that crowning anamenehe and summary of modern civili- 
zation, a soirée of lions. Glittering are the rooms, well-lighted, 
thronged; bright flows their undulatory flood of blonde gowns 
and dress-coats, a soft smile dwelling on all faces; for behold 
there also flow the lions, hovering distinguished: oracles of the 

e, of one sort or another. Oracles really pleasant to see; 
ae it is worth while to go and see: look at them, but inquire 
not of them, depart rather and be thankful. For your lion-soirée 
admits not of speech; there lies the specialty of it. A meeting 
together of human creatures; and yet (so high has civilization 
gone) the primary aim of human meeting, that soul might in some 
articulate utterance unfold itself to a can be dispensed with 
in it. Utterance there is not; nay, there is a certain grinning 
play of tongue-fence, and make-believe of utterance, ar ger 
worse than none. For which reason it has been suggested, wit 
an eye to sincerity and silence in such lion-soirées, Might not 
each lion be, for example, ticketed, as wine-decanters are? Let 
him carry, slung round him, in such ornamental manner as 
seemed good, his silver label with name engraved; you lift his 
label, and read it, with what farther ocular survey you find use- 
ful, and speech is not needed at all. O Fenimore Cooper, it is 
most true there is “an instinctive tendency in men to look at 
any man that has become distinguished;” and, moreoverg an 
instinctive desire in men to become distinguished and be 
looked at! 

For the rest, we will call it a most valuable tendency this; in- 
dispensable to mankind. Without it where were star-and-garter, 
and significance of rank ; where were all j bition, money-getting, 
respectability of gig or no gig ; and, infeword, the main impetus 
by which society moves, the main force by which it hangs toge- 
ther? A tendency, we say, of manifold results; of manifold 
a a not ridiculous only, but sublime ;—which some inclire to 
deduce from the mere gregarious purblind nature of man, 
prompting him to run, “ as dim-eyed animals do, towards any 
glittering object, were it but a scoured tankard, and mistake it 
for a solar luminary,” or even, “ sheep-like, to run and crowd be- 
cause many have already run!” It is, indeed, curious to consider 
how men do make the gods that themselves worship. For the 


most famed man, round whom all the world now rapturously 
huzzahs and venerates as if his like were not, is the same man 
whom all the world was wont to jostle into the kennels; not a 
changed man, but in every fibre of him the same man. Foolish 
world, what went ye out to see? A tankard scoured bright; and 
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do there not lie, of the self-same pewter, whole barrowfuls of 
tankards, though by worse fortune all still in the dim state? 

And yet, at bottom, it is not merely our gregarious sheep-like 
quality, but something better, and indeed best: what has been 
called “ the perpetual fact of hero-worship ;” our inborn sincere 
love of great men! Not the gilt farthing, for its own sake, do 
even fools covet ; but the gel guinea which they mistake it for. 
Veneration of great men is perennial in the nature of man; this, 
in all times, especially in these, is one of the blessedest facts pre- 
dicable of him. In all times, even in these seemingly so disobe- 
dient times, “ it remains a blessed fact, so cunningly has nature 
ordered it, that whatsoever man ought to obey he cannot but obey. 
Show the dullest clodpole, show the haughtiest featherhead, 
that a soul higher than himself is actually here; were his knees 
stiffened ihe, ssl he must down and worship.” So it has been 
written ; and may be cited and repeated till known to all. Un- 
derstand it well, this of “ hero-worship” was the primary creed, 
and has intrinsically been the secondary and ternary and will be 
the ultimate and final creed of mankind; indestructible, chang- 
ing in shape, but in essence unchangeable; whereon polities, 
edlighinn, loyalties, and all highest human interests have been 
and can be built, as on a rock that will endure while man en- 
dures. Such is precsiegren so much lies in that our inborn 
sincere love of great men!—In favour of which unspeakable 
berfefits of the reality, what can we do but cheerfully pardon the 
multiplex ineptitudes of the semblance,—cheerfully wish even 
lion-soirées, with labels for their lions or without that improve- 
ment, all manner of prosperity? Let hero-worship flourish, say 
we ; and the more and more assiduous chase after gilt farthings 
while guineas are not yet forthcoming. Herein, at lowest, is proof 
that guineas exist; that they are believed to exist, and valued. 
Find great men if you can; if you cannot, still quit not the 
search; in defect of great men, let there be noted men, in such 
number, to such degree of intensity as the public appetite can 
tolerate. 


Whether Sir Walter Scott was a great man, is still a question 
with some; but there can be no question with any one that he 
was a most noted and even notable man. In this generation 
there was no literary man with such a popularity in any country ; 
there have only been a few with such, taking in all generations 
andall countries. Nay, itis farther to be admitted that Sir Walter 
Scott’s popularity was of a select sort rather; not a popularity of 
the populace. His admirers were at one time almost all the 
intelligent of civilized countries; and to the last, included and 
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do still include a great portion of that sort. Such fortune he 
had, and has continued to maintain for a space of some twenty or 
thirty years. So long the observed of all observers; a great 
man, or only a considerable man ; here surely, if ever, is a sin- 
gularly circumstanced, is a “ distinguished” man! In regard to 
whom, therefore, the “ instinctive tendency” on other men’s part 
cannot be wanting. Let men look, where the world has already 
so long looked. And now, while the new, earnestly expected 
* Life by his Son-in-law and literary executor’ again summons 
the whele world’s attention round him, probably for the last time 
it will ever be so summoned ; and men are in some sort taking 
leave of a notability, and about to go their way, and commit him 
to his fortune on the flood of things,—why should not this 
periodical publication likewise publish its thought about him ? 
Readers of miscellaneous aspect, of unknown quantity and 
quality, are waiting to hear it done. With small inward voca- 
tion, but cheerfully obedient to destiny and necessity, the present 
reviewer will follow a multitude; to do evil or to do no evil, will 
depend not on the multitude but on himself. One thing he did 
decidedly wish ; at least to wait till the work were finished: for 
the six promised volumes, as the world knows, have flowed over 
into a seventh, which will not for some weeks yet see the light. 
It will tell us, say they, little new and nothing pleasing to know. 
But the editorial powers, wearied with waiting, have become 
eremptory ; and declare that, finished or not finished, they will 
ne their hands washed of it at this opening of the year. 
Perhaps it is best. The physiognomy of Scott will not be much 
altered for us by the seventh volume; the prior six have altered 
it but little ;—as, indeed, a man who has written some two 
hundred volumes of his own, and lived for thirty years amid the 
universal speech of friends, must have already left some likeness 
of himself. Be it as the peremptory editorial powers require. 
First, therefore, a word on the ‘ Life’ itself. Mr Lockhart’s 
known powers justify strict requisition in his case. Our verdict 
in general would be, that he has accomplished the work he 
schemed for himself in a creditable workmanlike manner. It is 
true, his notion of what the work was does not seem to have been 
very elevated. To picture forth the life of Scott according to any 
rules of art or composition, so that a reader, on adequately 
examining it, might say to himself, “ There is Scott, there is the 
physiognomy and meaning of Scott’s appearance and transit on 
this earth; such was he by nature, so did the world act on him, 
so he on the world, with such result and significance for himself 
and us :’’ this was by no manner of means Mr Lockhart’s plan. 
A plan which, it is rashly said, should preside over every bio- 
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phy! It — have been fulfilled with all degrees of perfec- 
tion from that of the ‘Odyssey’ down to ‘ Thomas Ellwood’ or 
lower. For there is no heroic poem in the world but is at 
bottom a biography, the life of a man; also, it may be said, there 
is no life of a man, faithfully recorded, but is a heroic poem of its 
sort, rhymed or unrhymed. It is a plan one would prefer, did it 
otherwise suit; which it does not, in these days. Seven volumes 
sell so much dearer than one; are so much easier to write than 
one. ‘The ‘Odyssey,’ for instance, what were the value of the 
* Odyssey,’ sold per sheet? One paper of ‘ Pickwick ;’ or say, 
the inconsiderable fraction of one. ‘This, in commercial algebra, 
were the equation: ‘Odyssey’ equal to ‘ Pickwick’ divided by 
an unknown integer. 

There is a great discovery still to be made in literature, that 
of paying literary men by the quantity they do not write. Nay, 
in sober truth, is not this actually the rule in all writing; and, 
moreover, in all conduct and acting? Not what stands above 
ground, but what lies unseen under it, as the root and subterrene 
element it sprang from and emblemed forth, determines the 
value. Under all speech that is good for anything there lies a 
silence that is better. Silence is deep as eternity ; speech is 
shallow as time. Paradoxical does it seem? Wo for the age, 
wo for the man, quack-ridden, bespeeched, bespouted, blown 
about like barren Sahara, to whom this world-old truth were 
altogether strange !—Such we say is the rule, acted on or not, 
recognised or not; and he who departs from it, what can he do but 
spread himself into breadth and length, into superficiality and 
saleability ; and, exceptas filigree, become comparatively useless ? 
One thinks, had but the haatieal of thin wash, which sours in a 
week ready for the kennels, been distilled, been concentrated ! 
Our dear Fenimore Cooper, whom we started with, might, in 
that way, have given us one Natty Leatherstoching, one melo- 
dious synopsis of man and nature in the West (for it lay in him 
to do it), almost as a Saint Pierre did for the islands of the 
East; and the hundred incoherences, cobbled hastily together by 
order of Colburn and Company, had slumbered in Chaos, as all 
incoherences ought if —_ le todo. Verily this same genius of 
diffuse-writing, of diffuse-acting, is a Moloch; and souls pass 


through the fire to him more than enough. Surely, if ever dis- 
‘covery was valuable and needful, it were that above indicated, of 
paying by the work not visibly done !— Which needful discovery 
-we will give the whole projecting, railwaying, knowledge-diffus- 
ing, march-of-intellect and other-wise promotive and locomotive 
societies in the Old and New World, any required length of 
centuries to make. Once made, such discovery once made, we 
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too will fling cap into the air, and shout Jo Paan, the Devil is 
conquered; and in the meanwhile study to think it nothing mira~ 
culous that seven biographical volumes are given where one had 
been better; and that several other —- happen, very much 
as they from of old were known to do, and are like to continue 
doing. 

Mr Lockhart’s aim, we take it, was not that of producing ay 
such highflown work of art as we hint at; or indeed to do muc 
other than to print, intelligibly bound together by order of time, 
and by some requisite intercalary exposition, all such letters, do- 
cuments, and notices about Scott as he found lying suitable, and 
as it seemed likely the world would undertake to read. His 
work, accordingly, is not so much a composition, as what we may 
call a compilation well done. Neither is this a task of no diffi- 
culty; this too is a task that may be performed with extremely 
various degrees of talent: from the ‘ Life and Correspondence of 
Hannah More,’ for instance, up to this ‘ Life of Scott,’ there is 
a wide range indeed! Let us take the seven volumes, and be 
thankful that they are genuine in their kind. Nay, as to that of 
their being seven and not one, it is right to say that the public 
so required it. ‘To have done other would have shown little 

olicy in an author. Had Mr Lockhart laboriously compressed 
Pimsclf, and, instead of well-done compilation, brought out the 
well-done composition in one volume instead of seven, which 
not many men in England are better qualified to do, there can 
be no doubt that his readers for the time had been immeasurably 
fewer. If the praise of magnanimity be denied him, that of 
prudence must be conceded, which perhaps he values more. 

The truth is, the work, done in this manner too, was good to 
have: Scott’s Biography, if uncomposed, lies printed and inde- 
structible here, in the elementary state, and can at any time be 
composed, if necessary, by whosoever has call to that. As it is, 
as it was meant to be, we repeat, the work is vigorously done. 
Sagacity, decision, candour, diligence, good manners, good 
sense: these qualities are throughout observable. The dates, 
calculations, statements, we suppose to be all accurate ; much labo- 
rious inquiry, some of it impossible for another man, has been 

ne into, the results of which are imparted with due brevity. 
Scott’s letters, not interesting generally, yet never shielately 
without interest, are mage given; copiously, but with selec- 
tion ; the answers to them still more select. arrative, delinea- 


tion, and at length personal reminiscences, occasionally of much 
merit, of a certain rough force, sincerity and picturesqueness, 
duly intervene. The scattered members of Scott’s Life do lie 
here, and could be disentangled. In a word, this compilation 
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is the work of a manful, clear-seeing, conclusive man, and has 
been executed with the faculty and combination of faculties the 
public had a right to expect from the name attached to it. 

One thing we hear greatly blamed in Mr Lockhart: that he 
has been too communicative, indiscreet, and has recorded much 
that ought to have lain suppressed. Persons are mentioned, and 
circumstances, not always of an ornamental sort. It would ap- 
pear there is far less reticence than was looked for! Various 
persons, name and surname, have “received pain:” nay, the 
very hero of the biography is rendered unheroic; unornamental 
facts of him, and of those he had to do with, being set forth in 
plain English: hence “ personality,” “indiscretion,” or worse, 
“sanctities of private life,” &c. &c. How delicate, decent is 
English biography, bless its mealy mouth! A Damocles’ sword 
of Respectability hangs for ever over the poor English life-writer 
(as it does over poor English life in general), and reduces him to 
the verge of paralysis. ‘Thus it has been said, “there are no 
English lives worth reading except those of Players, who by the 
nature of the case have bidden Respectability good-day.” The 
English biographer has long felt that if in writing his Man’s 
Biography, Se erate down anything that could by possibility 
offend any man, he had written wrong. ‘The plain consequence 
was that, properly speaking, no biography whatever could be pro- 
duced. ‘The poor biographer, having the fear not of God be- 
fore his eyes, was obliged to retire as it were into vacuum; and 
write in the most melancholy, straitened manner, with onl 
vacuum for a result. Vain that he wrote, and that we kept sen 
ing volume on volume: there was no biography, but some vague 
ghost of a biography, white, stainless; without feature or sub- 
stance ; vacuum, as we say, and wind and shadow,—which indeed 
the material of it was. 

No man lives without jostling and being jostled; in all ways 
he has to e/bow himself through the world, giving and receivin 
offence. His life is a battle, in so far as it is an entity at all. 
The very oyster, we suppose, comes in collision with oysters : 
undoubtedly enough it does come in collision with Necessity 
and Difficult ; and helps itself through, not as a perfect ideal 
oyster, but as an imperfect real one. Some kind of remorse 
must be known to the oyster; certain hatreds, certain pusillani- 
mities. But as for man, his conflict is continual with the spirit 
of contradiction, that is without and within ; with the evil spirit, 
(or call it with the weak, most necessitous, pitiable spirit), that 
is in others and in himself. His walk, like all walking (say the 
mechanicians), is a series of falls. ‘To paint man’s life is to re- 
present these things. Let them be represented, fitly, with 
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dignity and measure ; but above all, let them be represented. No 
trage y of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted by particular 
desire! No ghost of a Biography, let the Damocles’ sword of 
Respectability (which after all is but a pasteboard one) threaten 
as it will! te hopes that the public taste is much mended in 
this matter; that vacuum-biographies, with a good many .other 
vacuities related to them, are withdrawn or withdrawing into 
vacuum. Probably it was Mr Lockhart’s feeling of what the 

reat public would approve that led him, pain. into this of- 
ence against the small criticizing public: we joyfully accept the 
omen. 

Perhaps then, of all the praises copiously bestowed on his 
work, there is none in reality so creditable to him as this same 
censure, which has also been pretty copious. It is a censure 
better than a good many praises. He is found guilty of havin 
said this and that, calculated not to be entirely pleasant to this 
man and that; in other words, calculated to give him and the 
thing he worked in a living set of features, not ieave him vague, 
in the white beatified ghost-condition. Let it be so, Several 
men, as we hear, cry out, “ See, there is something written not 
entirely pleasant tome!” Good friend, it is pity; but who ean 
help it? They that will crowd about bonfires may, sometimes 
very fairly, get their beards singed ; it is the price they pay for 
such illumination: natural twilight is safe and free to all. For 
our part, we hope all manner of biographies that are written in 
England will henceforth be written so, If it is fit that they be 
written otherwise, then it is still fitter that they be not written at 
all: to produce not things but ghosts of things can never be the 
duty of man, ‘The biographer has this problem set before him: 
to delineate a likeness of the earthly pilgrimage of aman. He 
will compute well what profit is in it, and what disprofit; under 
which latter head this of offending any of his fellow-creatures will 
surely not be forgotten. Nay, this may so swell the disprofit side 
of his account, that many an enterprise of biography, otherwise 
promising, shall require to be renounced. But once taken u 
the rule -— all rules is to do it, not to do the ghost of it. fe 
speaking of the man and men he has to deal with, he will of course 
keep all his charities about him, but also all his eyes open. Far 
be it from him to set down aught untrue; nay, not to abstain 
from, and leave in oblivion, much that is true. But having found 
a thing or things essential for his subject, and well computed the 
for and against, he will in very deed set down such thing or 
things, nothing doubting,—/aving, we may say, the fear of God 
before his eyes, and no other fear whatever. Censure the 
biographer’s prudence ; dissent from the computation he made, or 
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ee with it; be all malice of his, be all falsehood, nay, be all 
offensive avoidable inaccuracy, condemned and consumed ; but 
know that by this plan only, executed as was possible, could the 
biographer hope to make a biography ; and blame him not that he 
did what it had been the worst fault not to do. 

As to the accuracy or error of these statements about the Bal- 
lantynes and other persons aggrieved, which are questions much 
mooted at present in some placed, we know nothing at all. If 
they are inaccurate, let them be corrected ; if the inaccuracy was 
avoidable, let the author bear rebuke and punishment for it. We 
can only say, these things carry no look of inaccuracy on the 
face of them; neither is anywhere the smallest trace of ill-will 
or unjust feeling discernible. Decidedly the probabilities are, 
and till better evidence arise, the fair conclusion is, that this 
matter stands very much as it ought todo. Let the clatter of 
censure, therefore, propagate itself as far as it can. Tor Mr 
Lockhart it virtually amounts to this very considerable praise, 
that, standing full in the face of the public, he has set at nought, 
and been among the first to do #t, a public piece of cant; one of 
the commonest we have, and closely allied to many others of the 
fellest sort, as smooth as it looks. 

The other censure, of Seott being made unheroic, sprin 
from the same stem; and is, perhaps, a still more wonteede 
flower of it. Your true hero must bave no features, but be 
white, stainless, an impersonal ghost-hero! But connected 
with this, there is a hypothesis now current, due probably to 
some man of name, for its own force would not carry it far: 
That Mr Lockhart at heart has a dislike to Scott, and has done 
his best in an underhand treacherous manner to dishero him ! 
Such hypothesis is actually current: he that has ears may hear 
it now and then. On which astonishing hypothesis, if a word 
must be said, it can only be an apology for silence, “ that there 
are things at which one stands struck silent, as at first sight of the 
Infinite.” For if Mr Lockhart is fairly chargeable with an 
radical defect, if on any side his insight entirely fails him, it 
seems even to be in this, that Scott is altogether lovely to him; 
that Scott’s greatness spreads out for him on all hands beyond 
reach of eye; that his very faults become beautiful, his vulgar 
worlkdlinesses are solid prudences, proprieties ; and of his worth 
there is no measure. oes not the patient biographer dwell on 
his Abbots, Pirates, and hasty theatrical scene-paintings ; affec- 
tionately analyzing them, as if they were Raphael-pictures, time- 
defying Hamlets, Othellos? ‘The novel-manufactory, with its 
15,000/. a-year, is sacred to him as creation of a genius, which 
carries the noble victor up to heaven. Scott is to Lockhart the 
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unparalleled of the time; an object spreading out before him like 
a sea without shore. Of that astonishing hypothesis, let expres- 
sive silence be the only answer. 

And so in sum, with regard to ‘ Lockhart’s Life of Scott,’ 
readers that believe in us shall read it with the feeling that a man 
of talent, decision, and insight wrote it; wrote it in seven volumes, 
not in one, because the public would pay for it better in that 
state; but wrote it with courage, with frankness, sincerity; on 
the whole, in a very readable, recommendable manner, as things 
go. Whosoever needs it can purchase it, or the loan of it, with 
assurance more than usual that he has ware for his money. And 
now enough of the written life: we will glance a little at the man 
and his acted life. 


Into the question whether Scott was a great man or not, we do 
not propose to enter deeply. It is, as too usual, a question 
about words. There can be no doubt but many men have been 
named and printed great who were vastly smaller than he; as 
little doubt moreover that of the specially good a very large por- 
tion, according to any genuine standard of man’s worth, were 
worthless in comparison to him. He for whom Scott is great 
may most innocently name him so; may with advantage admire 
his great qualities, and ought with sincere heart to emulate them. 
At the same time, it is good that there be a certain degree of pre- 
cision in our epithets. It is good to understand, for one thing, 
that no popularity, and open-mouthed wonder of all the world, con- 
tinued even for a long series of years, can make a man great. Such 
popularity is a remarkable fortune; indicates a great adaptation 
of the man to his element of circumstances ; but may or may not 
indicate anything great in the man. To our imagination, as above 
hinted, there is a certain apotheosis in it; but in the reality no 
apotheosis at all. Popularity is as a blaze of illumination, or alas, 
of conflagration kindled round a man; showing what is in him; 
not putting the smallest item more into him; often abstracting 
much from him; conflagrating the poor man himself into ashes 
and caput mortuum! And then, by the nature of it, such popu- 
larity is transient; your “ series of years,” quite unexpectedly, 
sometimes almost on a sudden, terminates! For the stupidity of 
men, especially of men congregated in masses round any object, 
is extreme. What illuminations and conflagrations have kindled 
themselves, as if new heavenly suns had risen, which proved 
only to be tar-barrels, and terrestrial locks of straw! ofane 
princesses cried out, ‘ One God, one Farinelli?’—and whither 
now have they and Farinelli danced? In literature too, there 
have been seen popularities greater even than Scott’s, and nothing 
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perennial in the interior of them. Lope de Vega, whom all the 
world swore by, and made a proverb of ; who could make an ac- 
ceptable five-act tragedy in almost as many hours; the greatest of 
all — past or present, and perhaps one of the greatest 
men that ever ranked among popularities: Lope himself, so ra- 
diant, far-shining, has not proved to be asun or star of the firma- 
ment; but is as good as lost and gone out, or plays at best, in the 
eyes of some few, as a vague aurora-borealis, and brilliant ineffec- 
tuality. ‘The great man of Spain sat obscure at the time, all dark 
and poor, a maimed soldier; writing his Don Quixote in prison. 
And noe oir fate withal was sad, his popularity perhaps a curse 
to him; for in this man there was something ethereal too, a divine 
particle traceable in few other popular men; and such far shining 
diffusion of himself, though all the world swore by it, would do 
nothing for the true life of him even while he lived:. he had to 
creep into a convent, intoa monk’s cowl, and learn, with infinite 
sorrow, that his blessedness had lain elsewhere; that when a 
man’s life feels itself to be sick and an error, no voting of bye- 
standers can make it well and a truth again. Or coming down 
to our own times, was not August Kotzebue popular? Kotze- 
bue, not so many years since, saw himself, if rumour and hand- 
clapping could be credited, the greatest man going; saw visibly 
his Thoughts, dressed out in plush and pasteboard, permeating and 
perambulating civilized Europe; the most iron visages weeping 
with him, in all theatres from Cadiz to Kamtchatka; his own 
“astonishing genius,” meanwhile producing two tragedies or so 
per month: he on the whole blazed high enough; he too has 
gone out into Night and Orcus, and already is not.— We will omit 
this of popularity altogether, and account, it as making simply 
nothing towards Scott’s greatness or non-greatness, as an accident, 
not a quality. 

Shorn of this falsifying nimbus, and reduced to his own natural 
dimensions, there remains the reality, Walter Scott, and what we 
can find in him: to be accounted great, or not great, according to 
the dialects of men. Friends to precision of epithet will pro- 
bably deny his title tothe name “great.” It seems to us there 

oes other stuff to the making of great men than can be detected 
Se. One knows not what idea worthy of the name of great, 
what purpose, instinct or tendency that could be called great, 
Scott ever was inspired with. His life was worldly; his ambi- 
tions were worldly. There is nothing spiritual in him; all is 
economical, material, of the earthearthy. A love of picturesque, 
of beautiful, vigorous and graceful om a genuine love, yet not 
more genuine than has dwelt in hundreds of men named minor 
poets: this is the highest quality to be discerned in him. His 
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power of representing these things too, his poetic power, like his 
moral power, was a genius in exrtenso, as we may say, not in in- 
tenso. In action, in speculation, broad as he was, he rose nowhere 
high; productive without measure as to quantity, in quality he for 
the most part transcended but a little way the region of common- 
place. It has been said, “‘no man has written as many volumes with 
so few sentences that can be quoted.” Winged words were not his 
vocation ; nothing urged him that way : the great mystery of exist- 
ence was not great to him; did not drive him into rocky solitudes 
to wrestle with it for an answer, to be answered or to perish. He 
had nothing of the martyr; into no * dark region to slay monsters 
for us,” did he, either led or driven, venture » saci his conquests 
were for his own behoof mainly, conquests over common market 
labour, and reckonable in good metallic coin of the realm. The 
thing he had faith in, except power, power of what sort soever, and 
even of the rudest sort, would be difficult to point out. One sees 
not that he believed in anything : nay, he did not even disbelieve ; 
but quietly acquiesced, and made himself at home in a world of 
conventionalities : the false, the semi-false, and the true were alike 
true in this, that they were there, and had power in their hands 
more or less. It was well to feel so; and yet not well! We 
find it written, “ Wo to them that are at ease in Zion ;” but surel 
it is a double wo to them that are at ease in Babel, in Domdaniel. 
On the other hand he wrote many volumes, amusing many thou- 
sands of men. Shall we call this great? It seems to us there 
dwells and struggles another sort of spirit in the inward parts of 
great men! 

Brother Ringletub, the missionary, inquired of Ram-Dass, a 
Hindoo man-god, who had set up for godhood lately, What he 
meant to do, then, with the sins of mankind? ‘To which Ram- 
Dass at once answered, he had fire enough in his belly to burn up 
all the sins in the world. Ram-Dass was right so far, and had a 
spice of sense in him; for surely it is the test of every divine man 
this same, and without it he is not divine or great,—that he have 
fire in him to burn up somewhat of the sins of the world, of the 
miseries and errors of the world: why else is he there? Far be it 
from us to say that a great man must needs, with benevolence 
prepense, become a “friend of humanity ;” nay, that such profes- 
sional self-conscious friends of humanity are not the fatallest kind 
of persons to be met with in our day. All greatness is unconscious, 
or it is little and naught. And yet a great man without such fire 
in him, burning dim or developed as a divine behest in his heart 
of hearts, never resting till it be fulfilled, were a solecism in nature. 
A great man is ever, as the ‘Transcendentalists speak, possessed 
with an idea. Napoleon himself, not the superfinest of great 
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men, and ballasted sufficiently with prudences and egoisms, had 
nevertheless, as is clear enough, an idea to start with: the idea 
that Democracy was the Cause of Man, the right and infinite 
Cause. Accordingly he made himself “the armed soldier of 
Democracy ;” and did vindicate it in a rather great manner. 
Nay, to the very last, he had a kind of idea, that, namely, of 
“la carriere ouverte aur talens, the tools to him that can 
handle them ;” really one of the best ideas yet promulgated 
on that matter, or rather the one true central idea, towards 
which all the others, if they tend anywhither, must tend. 
Unhappily it was in the military province only that Napoleon 
could realize this idea of his, being forced to fight for himself 
the while: before he got it tried to any extent in the civil 
province of things, his head by much — grew light (no head 
can stand more than its quantity); and he lost head, as they say, 
and became a selfish ambitionist and quack, and was hurled out, 
leaving his idea to be realized, in the civil province of things, by 
others! Thus was Napoleon ; thus are all great men: children 
of the idea ; or, in Ram-Dass’s phraseology, furnished with fire to 
burn up the miseries of men. Conscious or unconscious, latent 
or unfolded, there is small vestige of any such fire being extant in 
the inner-man of Scott. 

Yet, on the other hand, the surliest critic must allow that 
Seott was a genuine man, which itself is a great matter. No 
affectation, fantasticality or distortion, dwelt in him; no shadow 
of cant. Nay withal, was he not a right brave and strong man, 
according to his kind? What a load of toil, what a measure of 
felieity, he quietly bore along with him ; with what quiet strength 
he both worked on this earth, and enjoyed in it; invincible to 
evil fortune and to good! A most composed invincible man; in 
difficulty and distress, knowing no discouragement, Samson-like, 
carrying off on his strong Samson-shoulders the gates that would 
imprison him; in danger and menace, laughing at the whisper of 
fear. And then, with such a sunny current of true humour and 
humanity, a free joyful sympathy with so many things; what of 
fire he had, all lying so beautifully datent, as radical latent heat, 
as fruitful internal warmth of life; a most robust, healthy man! 
The truth is, our best definition of Scott were perhaps even this, 
that he was, if no great man, then something much pleasanter to 
be, a robust, thoroughly healthy, and withal, very prosperous and 
victorious man. An eminently well-conditioned man, healthy in 
body, healthy in soul; we will call him one of the healthiest of 
men. Neither is this a small matter: health is a great matter, 
both to the possessor of it and to others. On the whole, that 
humorist in the Moral Essay was not so far out, who determined on 
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honouring health only; and so instead of humbling himself to 
the highborn, to the rich and well-dressed, insisted on doffing 
hat to the healthy: coronetted carriages with pale faces in them 

ed by as failures miserable and lamentable ; trucks with ruddy- 
cheeked strength dragging at them were greeted as successful 
and venerable. For does not health mean harmony, the synonym 
of all that is true, justly-ordered, good; is it not, in some sense, 
the net-total, as shown by experiment, of whatever worth is in 
us? The healthy man is a most meritorious product of nature, 
so far as he goes. A healthy body is good; but a soul in right 
health,—it is the thing beyond all others to be prayed for; the 
blessedest thing this earth receives of Heaven. ithout arti- 
ficial medicament of philosophy, or tight-lacing of creeds (always 
very questionable), the healthy soul discerns what is good, and 
adheres to it, and retains it; discerns what is bad, and spontane- 
ously casts it off. An instinct from nature herself, like that which 
guides the wild animals of the forest to their food, shows him 
what he shall do, what he shall abstain from. The false and 
foreign will not adhere to him; cant and all fantastic, diseased 
incrustations are impossible—as Walker the Original, in such 
eminence of health was he for his part, coudd not, by much absti- 
nence from soap and water, attain to a dirty face! This thing 
thou canst work with and profit by, this thing is substantial and 
worthy ; that other thing thou canst not work with, it is trivial 
and inapt: so speaks unerringly the inward monition of the man’s 
whole nature. No need of logic to prove the most argumenta- 
tive absurdity absurd ; as Goethe says of himself, “ all this ran 
down from me like water from a man in wax-cloth dress.” Blessed 
is the healthy nature; it is the coherent, sweetly co-operative, 
not incoherent, self-distractive, self-destructive one! In the 
harmonious adjustment and play of all the faculties, the just balance 
of oneself gives a just feeling towards all men and all things. 
Glad light from within radiates outwards, and enlightens and em- 
bellishes. 

Now all this can be predicated of Walter Scott, and of no 
British literary man that we remember in these days, to any such 
extent,—if it be not perhaps of one, the most opposite imagin- 
able to Scott, but his equal in this quality and what holds of it : 
William Cobbett! Nay, there are other similarities, widely 
different as they two look ; nor be the comparison disparaging to 
Scott: for Cobbett also, as the pattern John Bull of his century, 
strong as the rhinoceros, and with singular humanities and genia- 
lities shining through his thick skin, is a most brave phenomenon. 
So bounteous was Nature to us; in the sickliest of recorded ages, 
when British literature lay all puking and sprawling in Werter- 
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ism, Byronism, and other sentimentalism, tearful or spasmodic 
sc of internal wind), Nature was kind enough to send us two 

ealthy Men, of whom she might still say, not without pride, 
‘ These also were made in England; such limbs do I still make 
there!’ It is one of the cheerfullest sights, let the question of its 
greatness be settled as you will. A healthy nature may or may 
not be great; but there is no great nature that is not healthy.— 
Or, on the whole, might we not say, Scott, in the new vesture of 
the nineteenth century, was intrinsically very much the old 
fighting Borderer of prior centuries; the kind of man Nature did 
of old make in that birthland of his? In the saddle, with the 
foray-spear, he would have acquitted himself as he did at the 
desk with his pen. One fancies how, in stout Beardie of Har- 
den’s time, he could have played Beardie’s part; and been the 
stalwart buff-belted terr@ filius he in this late time could only 
delight to draw. The same stout self-help was in him; the same 
oak and triple brass round his heart. He too could have fought 
at Redswire, cracking crowns with the fiercest, if that had been 
the task ; could have harried cattle in Tynedale, repaying injury 
with compound interest; a right sufficient captain of men. 
man without qualms or fantasticalities; a hard-headed, sound- 
hearted man, of joyous robust temper, looking to the main chance, 
and fighting direct thitherward: valde stalwartus homo !—How 
much in that case had slumbered in him, and passed away without 
sign. But indeed, who knows how much slumbers in many men. 
Perhaps our greatest poets are the mude Miltons; the vocal are 
those whom by happy accident we lay hold of, one here, one there, 
as it chances, and make vocal. It is even a question whether, 
had not want, discomfort, and distress-warrants been busy at 
Stratford-on-Avon, Shakspeare himself had not lived killing 
calves or combing wool ! Had the Edial Boarding-school turned 
out well, we had never heard of Samuel Johnson; Samuel John- 
son had been a fat schoolmaster and dogmatic gerundgrinder, and 
never known that he was more. Nature isrich: those two eggs 
thou art eating carelessly to breakfast, could they not have been 
hatched into a pair of fowls, and have covered the whole world 
with poultry ? 

But it was not harrying of cattle in ‘Tynedale, or cracking of 
crowns at Redswire, that this stout Border chief was appointed to 
perform. Far other work. To be the song-singer and pleasant 
tale-teller to Britain and Europe, in the beginning of the arti- 
ficial nineteenth century; here, and not there, lay his business. 
Beardie of Harden would have found it very amazing. How he 
shapes himself to this new element; how he helps himself along 
in it, makes it too do for him, lives sound and victorious in it, 
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and leads over the marches such a spoil as all the cattle-droves 
the Hardens ever took were poor in comparison to: this is the 
history of the life and achievements of our Sir Walter Seott, 
Baronet ;—whereat we are now to glance for a little! It is a 
thing remarkable; a thing substantial; of joyful, victorious sort ; 
not unworthy to be glanced at. -Withal, however, a glance here 
and there will suffice. Our limits are narrow ; the thing, were it 
never so victorious, is not of the sublime sort, nor extremely 
edifying; there is nothing in it to censure vehemently, nor love 
vehemently: there is more to wonder at than admire ; and the 
whole secret is not an abstruse one. 


Till towards the age of thirty, Scott’s life has nothing in it 
decisively pointing towards literature, or indeed towards distinc- 
tion of any kind; he is wedded, settled, and has gone through 
all his hes owen steps, without symptom of renown as yet. It 
is the life of every other Edinburgh youth of his station and time. 
Fortunate we must name it, in many ways. Parents in easy or 
wealthy circumstances, yet unincumbered with the cares and 
perversions of pee some nothing eminent in place, in faculty, 
or culture, yet nothing deficient; all around is methodic regula- 
tion, prudence, prosperity, kind-heartedness; an element of 
warmth and light, of affection, industry, and burgherly comfort, 
heightened into elegance; in which the young heart can whole- 
somely grow. A vigorous health seems to have been given b 
Nature; yet, as if Nature had said withal, ‘‘ Let it be a health 
to express itself by mind, not by body,” a lameness is added.in 
childhood ; the brave little boy, instead of romping and bickering, 
must learn to think; or at lowest, what is a great matter, to sit 
still. No rackets and trundling-hoops for this young Walter; but 
ballads, history-books, and a world of legendary stuff, which his 
mother and those near him are copiously able to furnish. Disease, 
which is but superficial, and issues in outward lameness, does not 
cloud the young existence; rather forwards it towards the ex- 
pansion it is fitted for. The miserable disease had been one of 
the internal nobler parts, marring the general organization ; 
under which no Walter Scott could have been forwarded, or with 
all his other endowments could have been producible or possible. 
“« Nature gives healthy children much ; how much! Wise educa- 
tion is a wise unfolding of this; often it unfolds itself better of its 
own accord.” 

Add one other circumstance: the place where; namely, Pres- 
byterian Scotland. ‘The influences of this are felt incessantly, 
they stream in at every pore. ‘ There is a country accent,” 
says La Rochefoucault, “ not in speech only, but in thought, 
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conduct, character, and manner of existing, which never forsakes 
a man.” Scott, we believe, was all his days an Episcopalian 
Dissenter in Scotland; but that makes little to the matter. 
Nobody who knows Scotland and Scott can doubt but Presby- 
terianism, too, had a vast share in the forming of him. A 
country where the entire people is, or even once has been, laid hold 
of, filled to the heart with an infinite gn idea, has “ made a 
step from which it cannot retrograde.” ‘Thought, conscience, the 
sense that man is denizen of a universe, creature of an eternity, 
has penetrated to the remotest cottage, to the simplest heart. 
Beautiful and awful, the feeling of a heavenly behest, of duty 
od-commanded, overcanopies all life. ‘There is an inspiration 
in sucha people; one may say in a more special sense, “ the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” Honour 
to all the brave and true; everlasting honour to brave old Knox, 
one of the truest of the true! That in the moment while he and 
his cause, amid civil broils, in convulsion and confusion, were still 
but struggling for life, he sent the schoolmaster forth to all 
corners, and said, ‘ Let the people be taught: this is but one, 
and indeed an inevitable and comparatively inconsiderable item 
in his great message to men. His message, in its true compass, 
was, “ Let men know that they are men; created by God, re- 
ible to God; who work in any meanest moment of time 
what will last through eternity.” It is verily a great message. 
Not ploughing and hammering machines, not patent digesters 
(never so ornamental) to digest the produce of these; no, in no 
wise; born slaves neither of their fellow-men, nor of their own 
appetites; but men! This great message Knox did deliver, 
with a man’s voice and strength; and found a people to believe 
him. 

Of such an achievement, we say, were it to be made once only, 
-the results are immense. Thought, in such a country, may 
change its form, but cannot go out; the country has attained 
majority ; thought, and a certain spiritual manhood, ready for all 
work that man can do, endures there. It may take many forms: 
the form of hard-fisted, money-getting industry, as in the vulgar 
Scotchman, in the vulgar New Englander; but as compact de- 
veloped force and alertness of faculty, it is still there; it may 
utter itself, one day, as the colossal scepticism of a Hume (bene- 
ficent this too, though painful, wrestling, Titan-like, through doubt 
and inquiry towards new belief); and again, some better day, it 
may utter itself as the inspired melody of a Burns: in a word, it 
is and continues in the voice and the work of a nation of hardy, 
endeavouring, considering men, with whatever that may bear nm 
it, or unfold from it. The Scotch national character originates 
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in many circumstances ; first of all, in the Saxon stuff there was 
to work on; but next, and beyond all else except that, in the 
Presbyterian Gospel of John Knox. It seems a good national 
character; and, on some sides, not so good. Let Scott thank John 
Knox, for he owed him much, little as he dreamed of debt in 
that quarter! No Scotchman of his time was more entirely Scotch 
than Walter Scott; the good and the not so good, which all 
Seotchmen inherit, ran through every fibre of him. 

Scott’s childhood, school-days, college-days, are pleasant to 
read of, though they differ not from those of others in his place 
and time. ‘The memory of him may probably enough last till 
this record of them become far more curious than it nowis. * So 
lived an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet’s son in the end of the 
eighteenth century,” may some future Scotch novelist say to 
himself in the end of the twenty-first! The following little 
fragment of infancy is all we can extract. It is from an autobio- 
graphy which he had begun, which one cannot but regret he did 
not finish. Scott’s best qualities never shone out more freely 
than when he went upon anecdote and reminiscence. Such a 
master of narrative and of himself could have done personal nar- 
rative well. Here, if anywhere, his knowledge was complete, 
and all his humour and good-humour had free scope : 


“« An odd incident is worth recording. It seems my mother had 
sent a maid to take charge of me, at this farm of Sandy-Knowe, 
that I might be no inconvenience to the family. But the damsel 
sent on that important mission had left her heart behind her, in 
the keeping of some wild fellow, it is likely, who had done and said 
more to her than he was like to make goed. She became extremely 
desirous to return to Edinburgh; and, as my mother made a point 
of her remaining where she was, she contracted a sort of hatred at 
poor me, as the cause of her being detained at Sandy-Knowe. This 
rose, I suppose, toa sort of delirious affection, for she confessed to 
old Alison Wilson, the housekeeper, that she had carried me up to 
the craigs under a strong temptation of the Devil to cut my throat 
with her scissors, and bury me in the moss. Alison instantly 
took possession of my person, and took care that her confidant 
should not be subject to any further temptation, at least as far as I 
was concerned. She was dismissed, of course, and I have heard 
afterwards became a lunatic. 

** It is here, at Sandy-Knowe, in the residence of my paternal 
grandfather, already mentioned, that I have the first consciousness 
of existence ; and | recollect distinctly that my situation and ap- 
pearance were a little whimsical. Among the odd remedies recurred 
to to aid my lameness, some one had recommended that so often as 
a sheep was killed for the use of the family, I should be stripped, 
and swathed up in the skin warm as it was flayed from the carcass 
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of the animal. In this Tartar-like habiliment I well remember 
lying upon the floor of the little parlour in the farm-house, while 
my grandfather, a venerable old man with white hair, used every 
excitement to make me try to crawl. I also distinctly remember 
the late Sir George M‘Dougal of Mackerstown, father of the pre- 
sent Sir Henry Hay M‘Dougal, joining in the attempt. He was, 
God knows how, a relation of ours; and I still recollect him in his 
old-fashioned military habit (he had been Colonel of the Greys), with 
a small cocked-hat deeply laced, an embroidered scarlet waistcoat, 
and a light-coloured coat, with milk-white locks tied in a militar 
fashion, kneeling on the ground before me, and dragging his wate 
along the carpet to induce me to follow it. The benevolent old 
soldier and the infant wrapped in his sheep-skin, would have 
afforded an odd group to uninterested spectators. This must have 
happened about my third year (1774), for Sir George M‘Dougal 
and my grandfather both died shortly after that period.” —Vol. i, pp. 
15—17. 


We will glance next into the ‘ Liddesdale raids.” Scott has 
grown up to be a brisk-hearted jovial young man and advocate : 
in vacation time he makes excursions to the Highlands, to the 
Border Cheviots and Northumberland; rides free and far, on his 
stout galloway, through bog and brake, over the dim moory de- 
bateable land,—over Flodden and other fields and places, where, 
though he yet knew it not, his work lay. No land, however 
dim and moory, but either has had or will have its poet, and so 
become not unknown in song. Liddesdale, which was once as 
prosaic as most dales, having now attained illustration, let us 
glance thitherward: Liddesdale too is on this ancient Earth of 
ours under this eternal Sky; and gives and takes, in the most in- 
calculable manner, with the Universe at large! Scott’s expe- 
riences there are rather of the rustic Arcadian sort; the element 
of whisky not wanting. We should premise that here and there 
a feature has perhaps been aggravated for effect’s sake : 


‘«¢ During seven successive years,” writes Mr Lockhart (for the 
autobiography has long since left us), ‘‘ Scott made a raid, as he 
called it, into Liddesdale with Mr Shortreed, sheriff-substitute of 
Roxburgh, for his guide ; exploring every rivulet to its source, and 
every ruined peel from foundation to battlement. At this time no 
wheeled carriage had ever been seen in the district ;—the first in- 
deed was a gig, driven by Scott himself for a part of his way, when 
on the last of these seven excursions. There was no inn nor public- 
house of any kind in the whole valley; the travellers passed from 
the shepherd’s hut to the minister’s manse, and again from the 
cheerful hospitality of the manse to the rough and jolly welcome of 
the homestead; gathering, wherever they went, songs and tunes, 
and occasionally more tangible relics of antiquity ;—even such a 
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‘ routh of auld nicknackets’ as Burns ascribes to Captain Grose. 
To these rambles Scott owed much of the materials of his ¢ Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border ;’ and not less of that intimate ac- 
quaintance with the living manners of these unsophisticated regions, 
which constitutes the chief charm of one of the most charming of 
his prose works. But how soon he had any definite object before 
him in his researches seems very doubtful. ‘ He was makin’ himsell 
a’ the time,’ said Mr Shortreed; ‘ but he didna ken may be what 
he was about till years had passed; at first he thought o’ little 
I daresay but the queerness and the fun.’ 

‘«¢ ¢ In those days,’ says the memorandum before me, ‘ advocates 
were not so plenty, at least about Liddesdale ;’ and the worthy 
sheriff-substitute goes on to describe the sort of bustle, not unmixed 
with alarm, nh nats at the first farm-house they visited (Willie 
Elliott’s, of Millburnholm), when the honest man was informed of 
the quality of one of his guests. When they dismounted, accord- 
ingly, he received Mr Scott with great ceremony, and insisted upon 
himself leading his horse to the stable. Shortreed accompanied 
Willie however, and the latter, after taking a deliberate peep at 
Scott, ‘out by the edge of the door-cheek,’ whispered, ‘ weel 
Robin, deil hae me if I’se be a bit feared for him now; he’s just a 
chield like oursels, I think.’ Half a dozen dogs of all degrees had 
already gathered round the advocate, and his way of returning 
their compliments had set Willie Elliott at once at his ease. 

“‘ According to Mr Shortreed, this good man of Millburnholm 
was the great original of Dandie Dinmont.” * * * ‘They dined at 
Millburnholm ; and, after having lingered over Willie Elliott’s 
punch-bowl until, in Mr Shortreed’s phrase, they were ‘ half- 
glowring,’ mounted their steeds again, and proceeded to Dr Elliott’s 
at Cloughhead, where the two travellers (‘for,’ says my memoran- 
dum, ‘ folk were not very nice in those days,’) slept in one and the 
same bed,—as indeed seems to have been the case with them 
throughout most of their excursions in this primitive district. Dr 
Elliott, a clergyman, had already a large MS. collection of the 
ballads Scott was in quest of.” * * * “* Next morning they seem to 
have ridden a long way for the express purpose of visiting one 
‘ auld Thomas of Tuzzilhope,’ another Elliott, I suppose, who was 
celebrated for his skili on the Border pipe, and in particular for 
being in possession of the real lilt* of Dick o’ the Cowe. Before 
starting, that is, at six o’clock, the ballad hunters had taken, ‘ just 
to lay the stomach, a devilled duck or two, and some London 
porter.’ Auld Thomas found them, nevertheless, well disposed for 
‘ breakfast’ on their arrival at Tuzzilhope ; and this being over, he 
delighted them with one of the most hideous and saneatbig of all 
the specimens of ‘ riding-music;’ and moreover with considerable 
libations of whisky-punch, manufactured in a certain wooden vessel, 





* Loud tune: German, Jallen, 
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resembling a very small milk-pail, which he called ‘ wisdom,’ 
because it ‘ made’ only a few spoonfuls of liquor,—though he had 
the art of replenishing it so adroitly, that it had been celebrated for 
fifty years as more fatal to sobriety than any bowl in the parish. 
Having done due honour to wisdom, they again mounted, and pro- 
ceeded over moss and moor to some other equally hospitable master 
of the pipe. ‘Ah me,’ says Shortreed, ‘sic an endless fund 0’ 
humour and drollery as he then had wi’ him! Never ten yards but 
we were either laughing or roaring and singing- Wherever we 
stopped, how brawly he suited himsell to everybody! He aye did 
as the rest did; never made himsell the great man or took any airs 
in company. I’ve seen him in a’ moods in these jaunts, grave and 
gay, daft and serious, sober and drunk (this however, even in our 
wildest rambles, was rare); but, drunk or sober, he was aye the 

ntleman. He lookit excessively heavy and stupid when he was 
‘ou, but he was never out o’ gude humour.” 


These are questionable doings, questionably narrate?; but 
what shall we say of the following, wherein the element of 
whisky plays an extremely prominent part? We will say that 
it is questionable, and not exemplary, whisky mounting clearly 
beyond its level; that indeed charity hopes and conjectures, here 
may be some aggravating of features for effect’s sake ! 


*« On reaching, one evening, some Charlieshope or other (I forget 
the name) among those wildernesses, they found a kindly reception 
as usual; but, to their agreeable surprise, after some days of hard 
living, a measured and orderly hospitality as respected liquor. Soon 
after supper, at which a bottle of elderberry wine alone had been 

roduced, a young student of divinity, who happened to be in the 
fons, was called upon to take the ‘ big ha’ Bible,’ in the ry old 
fashion of ‘ Burns’s Saturday Night;’ and some progress had been 
already made in the service, when the good man of the farm, whose 
‘tendency,’ as Mr Mitchell says, ‘ was soporific,’ scandalized his 
wife and the dominie by starting suddenly from his knees, and, 
rubbing his eyes, with a stentorian exclamation of ‘ By » here’s 
the keg at last }’ and in tumbled, as he spoke the word, a couple of 
sturdy herdsmen, whom, on hearing a day before of the advocate’s 
approaching visit, he had despatched to a certain — haunt, 
at some considerable distance, in quest of a supply of run brandy 
from the Solway Frith. The pious exercise of the household was 
hopelessly interrupted. With a thousand apologies for his hitherto 
shabby entertainment, this jolly Elliott or Armstrong had the 
welcome keg mounted on the table without a moment’s delay, and 
gentle and simple, not forgetting the dominie, continued carousing 
about it until daylight streamed in upon the party. Sir Walter Scott 
seldom failed, when I saw him in company with his Liddesdale 
companion, to mimic, with infinite humour, the sudden outburst of 
his old host on hearing the clatter of horses’ feet, which he knew to 
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indicate the arrival of the keg; the consternation of the dame ; and 
the rueful despair with which the young clergyman closed the 
book.” —Vol. i, pp. 195—9. 

From which Liddesdale raids, which we here, like the young 
clergyman, close not without a certain rueful despair, let the 
reader draw what nourishment he can. They evince satisfac- 
torily, though in a rude manner, that in those days young advo- 
cates, and Scott, like the rest of them, were alive and alert,— 
whisky sometimes preponderating. But let us now fancy that 
the jovial young advocate has pleaded his first cause; has served 
in yeomanry drills; been wedded, been promoted sheriff, without 
romance in either case; dabbling a little the while, under guid- 
ance of Monk Lewis, in translations from the German, in trans- 
lation of ‘ Goethe’s Gotz with the Iron Hand ;’—and we have 
arrived at the threshold of the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish: 
Border,’ and the opening of a new century. 

Hitherto, therefore, there has been made out, by nature and 
circumstance working together, nothing unusually remarkable, 
yet still something very valuable: a stout effectual man of thirty, 
full of broad sagacity and good humour, with faculties in him fit 
for any burden of business, hospitality, and duty, legal or civic ;—~ 
with what other faculties in him no one could yet say. As in- 
deed who, after lifelong inspection, can say what is in any man ? 
The uttered part of a man’s life, let us always repeat, bears to 
the unuttered, unconscious part a small unknown proportion; he 
himself never knows it, much less do others. ive him room, 
give him impulse: he reaches down to the infinite with that so 
straitly-imprisoned soul of his; and can do miracles if need be! 
It is one of the comfortablest truths that great men abound, 
though in the unknown state. Nay, as above hinted, our great- 
est, being also by nature our quietest, are perhaps those that re- 
main/unknown! Philosopher Fichte took comfort in this belief, 
when from all pulpits and editorial desks, and publications, 
periodical and stationary, he could hear nothing but the infinite 
chattering and twittering of common-place become ambitious ; 
and in pa infinite stir of motion nowhither, and of din which 
should have been silence, all seemed churned into one tem- 
pestuous yeasty froth, and the stern Fichte almost desired “ taxes 
on knowledge” to allay it a little;—he comforted himself, 
we say, by the unshaken belief that Thought did still exist 
in Germany ; that thinking men, each in his own corner, were 
verily doing their work, though in a silent latent manner.* 
Walter Scott, as a latent Walter, had never amused all mén for 





* Fichte: Ueber das Wesen des Glehrten, 
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a score of years in the course of centuries and eternities, or 
ined and lost, say a hundred thousand pounds sterling by 
terature; but he might have been a happy, and by no means a 
uséless,— nay, who knows at bottom whether not a still usefuller 
Walter ! owever, that was not his fortune. The Genius of a 
rather singular age,—an age at once destitute of faith and terrified 
at scepticism, with little knowledge of its whereabout, with many 
sorrows to bear or front, and on the whole with a life to lead in 
these new circumstances,—had said to himself: What man shall 
be the temporary comforter, or were it but the spiritual comfit- 
maker, of this my poor singular age, to solace its dead tedium 
and manifold sorrows a little? So had the Genius said, looking 
over all the world, what man? and found him walking the dusty 
outer parliament-house of Edinburgh, with his advocate-gown on 
his back; and exclaimed, That is fe! 

The ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’ proved to be a well, 
from which flowed one of the broadest rivers. Metrical romances 
(which in due time pass into prose romances) ; the old life of 
men resuscitated for us: it isa mighty word! Not as dead tra- 
dition, but as a palpable presence, the past stood before us. 
There they were, the rugged old fighting men ; in their doughty 


simplicity and strength, with their heartiness, their healthiness, 
their stout self-help, in their iron basnets, leather jerkins, jack- 
boots, in their quaintness of manner and costume ; there as they 
looked and lived! It was like a new-discovered continent in 
literature ; for the new century, a bright El Dorado,—or else 
some fat beatific land of Cockaigne, and paradise of Donothings. 
To the x rar, Soy camo century, in its languor and paralysis, 


nothing could have been welcomer. Most unexpected, most 
refreshing, and exhilarating: behold our new El Wotides our 
fat beatific Lubberland, where one can enjoy and do nothing! 
It was the time for such a new literature; and this Walter Scott 
was the man for it. The Lays, the Marmions, the Ladyes and 
Lords of Lake and Isles, followed in thick succession, with ever- 
widening profit and praise. How many thousands of guineas 
were paid down for each new Lay; how many thousands of 
copies (fifty, and more sometimes) were printed off then and subse- 
uently ; what complimenting, reviewing, renown and apotheosis 
third was: all is recorded in these seven volumes, which will be 
valuable in literary statistics. It is a history, brilliant, remarkable ; 
the outlines of which are known to all. ‘The reader shall recal 
it, or conceive it. No blaze in his fancy is like to mount higher 
than the reality did. 
At this middle period of his life, therefore, Scott, enriched 
with copyrights, with new official incomes and promotions, rich 
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in money, rich in repute, presents himself as a man in the full 
career of success. ‘“ Health, wealth, and wit to guide them” 
(as his vernacular proverb says), all these three are his. The 
field is open for him, and victory there; his own faculty, his own 
self, unshackled, victoriously unfolds itself,—the highest blessed- 
ness that can befall a man. Wide circle of friends, personal 
loving admirers; warmth of domestic joys, vouchsafed to all that 
can trueheartedly nestle down among them; light of radiance 
and renown given only to a few: who would not call Scott 
happy? But the happiest circumstance of all is, as we said 
above, that Scott had in himself a right healthy soul, op een. 
him little dependent on outward circumstances. Things showe 
themselves to him not in distortion or borrowed light or gloom, 
but as they were. Endeavour lay in him and endurance, in due 
measure; and clear vision of what was to be endeavoured 
after. Were one to preach a Sermon on Health, as really were 
worth doing, Scott ought to be the text. Theories are demon- 
strably true in the way of logic; and then in the way of practice, 
they prove true or else not true : but here is the grand experiment, 
Do they turn out well? What boots it that a man’s creed is the 
wisest, that his system of principles is the superfinest, if, when 
set to work, the life of him does nothing but jar, and fret itself 
into holes? They are untrue in that, were it in nothing else, 
these principles of his ; openly convicted of untruth ;—fit only, 
shall we say, to be rejected as counterfeits, and flung to the 
dogs? We say not that; but we do say that ill-health, of bod 
or of mind, is defeat, is battle (in a good or in a bad cause) wit 
bad success; that health alone is victory. Let all men, if they 
can manage it, contrive to be healthy! He who in what cause 
soever sinks into pain and disease, let him take thought of it; 
let him know well that it is not good he has arrived at yet, but 
surely evil,—may, or may not be, on the way towards good. 
Scott’s healthiness showed itself decisively in all things, and 
_ nowhere more decisively than in this: the way in which he took 
his fame; the estimate he from the first formed of fame. Money 
will buy money’s worth; but the thing men call fame, what is 
it? A gaudy emblazonry, not good for much,—except indeed 
as it too may turn to money. To Scott it was a profitable pleas- 
ing superfluity, no necessary of life. Not necessary, now or 
ever! Seemingly without much effort, but taught by nature, 
and the instinct which instructs the sound heart what is good for 
it and what is not, he felt that he could always do without this 
same emblazonry of reputation; that he ought to put no trust in 
it; but be ready at any time to see it pass away from him, and to 
hold on his way as before. It is incalculable, as we conjecture, what 
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evil he escaped in this manner; what perversions, irritations, 
mean agonies without a name, he lived wholly apart from, knew 
nothing of. Happily before fame arrived, he had reached the 
mature age at which all this was easier for him. What a strange 
Nemesis lurks in the felicities of men! In thy mouth it shall & 
sweet as honey, in thy belly it shall be bitter as gall! Some 
weakly-organized individual, we will say at the age of five-and- 
twenty, whose main or whole talent rests on some prurient sus- 
ceptivity, and nothing under it but shallowness and vacuum, is 
clutched hold of by the general imagination, is whirled aloft to 
the giddy height; and taught to believe the divine-seeming 
message that he is a ars man: such individual seems the 
luckiest of men; and is he not the unluckiest? Swallow not the 
Circe-draught, O weakly-organized individual ; it is fell poison ; 
it will dry up the fountains of thy whole existence, and all will 
grow withered and parched; thou shalt be wretched under the 
sun! Isthere, for example, a sadder book than that ‘ Life of 
Byron,’ by Moore? ‘To omit mere prurient susceptivities that 
rest on vacuum, look at poor Byron, who really had much sub- 
stance in him. Sitting there in his self-exile, with a proud heart 
striving to persuade itself that it despises the entire created 
universe; and far off, in foggy Babylon, let any pittifullest 
whipster draw pen on him, your proud Byron writhes in torture, 
—as if the pitiful whipster were a magician, or his pen a galvanic 
wire stuck into the Byron’s spinal marrow! Lamentable, des- 
picable,—one had rather be a kitten and cry mew! O, son of 
Adam, great or little, according as thou art loveable those thou 
livest with will love thee. Those thou livest not with, is it of 
moment that they have the alphabetic letters of thy name en- 
raved on their memory with some signpost likeness of thee (as 
Fike as I to Hercules) appended to them? It is not of moment ; 
in sober truth, not of any moment at all! And yet, behold, there 
is no soul now whom thou canst love freely,—from one soul 
only art thou always sure of reverence enough; in presence of 
no soul is it rightly well with thee! How is thy world become 
desert; and thou, for the sake of a little babblement of tongues, 
art poor, bankrupt, insolvent not in purse, but in heart and mind. 
‘“‘ The golden calf of self-love,” says Jean Paul, “ has grown into 
a burning Phalaris’ bull, to consume its owner and worshi per.” 
Ambition, the desire of shining and outshining, was the begin- 
ning of sin in this world. The man of letters who founds upon 
his fame, does he not thereby alone declare himself a follower 
of Lucifer (named Satan, the Enemy), and member of the 
Satanic school ?— — 
It was in this poetic period that Scott formed his connexion 
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with the Ballantynes; and embarked, though under cover, largel 

in trade. To those who regard him in the heroic light, and wi 

have vates to signify prophet as well as Ban this portion of his 
biography seems somewhat incoherent. Viewed as it stood in the 
reality, as he was and as it was, the enterprise, since it proved so 
unfortunate, may be called lamentable, but cannot be called un- 
natural. The practical Scott, looking towards practical issues 
in all things, could not but find hard cash one of the most prac- 
tical. If, by any means, cash could be honestly produced, were 
it by byes. poems, were it by printing them, why not? Great 
things might be done ultimately ; great difficulties were at once 
got rid of,—manifold higgling of booksellers, and contradiction 
of sinners hereby fell away. A printing and bookselling specu- 
lation was not so alien for a maker of books. Voltaire, who 
indeed got no copyrights, made much money by the war-com- 
missariat, in his time ; we believe, by the victualling branch of it. 
Saint George himself, they say, was a dealer in bacon in Ca 

padocia. A thrifty man will help himself towards his object by 
such steps as lead toit. Station in society, solid power over the 
good things of this world, was Scott’s avowed object towards 
which the precept of precepts is that of Iago: Put money in thy 

urse. 

4 Here indeed it is to be remarked, that, perhaps, no literary 
man of any generation has less value than Scott for the immate- 
rial part of his mission in any sense: not only for the fantasy 
called fame, with the fantastic miseries attendant thereon; but 
also for the spiritual purport of his work, whether it tended hither- 
ward or thitherward, or had any tendency whatever; and indeed 
for all purports and results of his working, except such, we 
may say, as offered themselves to the eye, and could in one 
sense or the other be handled, looked at, and buttoned into the 
breeches-pocket. Somewhat too little of a fantast, this vates of 
ours! But so it was: in this nineteenth century, our highest 
literary man, who immeasurably beyond all others commanded 
the world’s ear, had, as it were, no message whatever to deliver 
to the world; wished not the world to elevate itself, to amend 
itself, to do this or to do that, except simply pay him for the 
books he kept writing. Very remarkable; fittest, perhaps, for 
an age fallen languid, destitute of faith, and terrified at scepti- 
cism? Or, perhaps, for quite another sort of age, an age all in 
peaceable triumphant motion? But, indeed, since Shakspeare’s 
time there has been no great speaker so unconscious of an aim 
in speaking. Equally unconscious these two utterances; equally 
the sincere complete product of the minds they came from: and 


now if they were equally deep? Or, if the one was living fire, 
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and the other was futile phosphorescence and mere resinous fire- 
work? It will depend on the relative worth of the minds; for 
both were equally spontaneous, both equally expressed them- 
selves unincumbered by an ulterior aim. Beyond drawing 
audiences to the Globe Theatre, Shakspeare contemplated no 
result in those plays of his. Yet they have had results! Utter 
with free heart what thy own daemon gives thee: if fire from 
heaven, it shall be well; if resinous firework, it shall be—as well 
as it could be, or better than otherwise !—The candid judge will, 
in general, require that a speaker, in so extremely serious a uni- 
verse as this of ours, have something to speak about. In the heart of 
the speaker there ought to be some kind of gospel-tidings burning 
till it be uttered; otherwise it were better for him that he alto- 
gether held his peace. A gospel somewhat moredecisive than this 
of Scott’s,—except to an age altogether languid, without either 
scepticism or faith! These things the candid judge will demand 
of literary men; yet withal will recognize the great worth there 
is in Scott’s honesty if in nothing more, in his being the thing he 
was with such entire good faith.” Here is a something not a 
nothing. If no skyborn messenger, heaven looking through his 
eyes; then neither is it a chimera with its systems, crotchets, 
cants, fanaticisms, and “ last infirmity of noble minds,”—full of 
misery, unrest, and ill-will; but a substantial, peaceable, ter- 
restrial man. Far as the Earth is under the Heaven does Scott 
stand below the former sort of character; but high as the cheerful 
flowery Earth is above waste Tartarus does he stand above the 
latter. Let him live in his own fashion, and do honour to him 
in that. 

It were late in the day to write criticisms on those Metrical 
Romances: at the same time, the great popularity they had seems 
natural enough. In the first place, there was the ‘indisputable 
impress of worth, of genuine human force, in them. This 
which lies in some degree, or is thought to lie, at the bottom of 
all popularity, did, to an unusual degree, disclose itself in these 
rhymed romances of Scott’s. Pictures were actually painted and 
presented; human emotions conceived and sympathized with. 
Considering what wretched Della-Cruscan and other vamping-up 
of old worn-out tatters was the staple article then, it may be 
granted that Scott’s excellence was superior and supreme. When 
a Hayley was the main singer, a Scott might well be hailed with 
warm welcome. Consider whether the Loves of the Plants, and 
‘even the Loves of the Triangles, could be worth the loves and 
hates of men and women! Scott was as preferable to what 
he displaced, as the substance is to the wearisomely repeated 
shadow of a substance. But, in the second place, we may say 
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that the kind of worth which Scott manifested was fitted espe- 
cially for the then temper of men. We have called it an age 
fallen into spiritual langour, destitute of belief, yet terrified at 
scepticism ; reduced to live a stinted half-life, under strange new 
circumstances. Now vigorous whole-life, this was what of all 
things these delineations offered. ‘The reader was carried 
back to rough strong times, wherein those maladies of ours 
had not yet arisen. Brawny fighters, all cased in buff and 
iron, their hearts too sheathed in oak and triple brass, ca~ 
prioled their huge war-horses, shook their death-doing spears ; 
and went forth in the most determined manner, nothing doubting. 
The reader sighed, yet not without a reflex solacement: ‘ O, that 
I too had lived in those times, had never known these logic-cob- 
webs, this doubt, this sickliness; and been and felt myself alive 
among men alive !” Add lastly, that, in this new-found poetic world 
there was no call for effort on the reader’s part; what excellence 
they had, exhibited itself at a glance. It was for the reader, not 
an El Dorado only, but a beatific hand of Cockaigne and Para- 
dise of Donothings! The reader, what the vast majority of 
readers so long to do, was allowed to lie down at his ease, and be 
ministered to. What the Turkish bath-keeper is said to aim at 
with his frictions, and shampooings, and fomentings, more or 
less effectually, that the patient in total idleness may have the 
delights of activity,—was here to a considerable extent realized. 
The languid imagination fell back into its rest; an artist was 
there whe could supply it with high-painted scenes, with se- 
ences of stirring action, and whisper to it, Be at ease, and let 

y tepid element be comfortable to thee. ‘‘ The rude man,” 


says a critic, “requires only to see something foing on. The 


man of more refinement must be made to feel. ‘The man of com- 
plete refinement must be made to reflect.” 

We named the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’ the foun- 
tain from which flowed this great river of Metrical Romances ; 
but according to some they can be traced to a still higher ob- 
scurer spring: to Goethe’s ‘ Gotz von Berlichingen with the Iron 
Hand ;’ of which, as we have seen, Scott in his earlier days 
executed a translation. Dated a good many years ago, the fol- 
lowing words in a criticism on Goethe are found written; which 
probably are still new to most readers of this Review : 


‘“* The works just mentioned, ‘Gotz’ and ‘ Werter,’ though noble 
— of youthful talent, are still not so much distinguished by 
eir intrinsic merits as by their splendid fortune. It would be 
difficult to name two books which have exercised a deeper influence 
on the subsequent literature of Europe than these two performances 
of a young author; his first fruits, the produce of his twenty-fourth 
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year. Werter appeared to seize the hearts of men in all quarters of 
the world, and to utter for them the word which they had long 
been waiting to hear. As usually happens too, this same word once 
uttered was soon abundantly repeated; spoken in all dialects, and 
chaunted through all the notes of the gamut, till the sound of it 
had grown a weariness rather than a pleasure. Sceptical senti- 
mentality, view-hunting, love, friendship, suicide, and desperation, 
became the staple literary ware: and though the epidemic, after a 
long course of years, subsided in Germany, it re-appeared with 
various modifications in other countries ; and everywhere abundant 
traces of its good and its bad effects are still to be discerned. The 
fortune of ‘ Berlichingen with the Iron Hand,’ though less sudden, 
was by no means less exalted. In his own country, Gétz, though 
he now stands solitary and childless, became the parent of an innu- 
merable progeny of chivalry plays, feudal delineations, and poetico- 
antiquarian "payne which, though long ago deceased, made 
noise enough in their day and generation: and with ourselves his 
influence has been perhaps still more remarkable. Sir Walter Scott’s 
first literary enterprise was a translation of ‘Gotz von Berlichingen :’ 
and if genius could be communicated like instruction, we might call 
this work of Goethe’s the prime cause of ‘ Marmion’ and the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’ with all that has since followed from the same creative 
hand. Truly a grain of seed that has lighted in the right soil! 
For, if not firmer and fairer, it has grown to be taller and broader 
than any other tree ; and all the nations of the earth are still yearly 
gathering of its fruit.” 


How far ‘ Gotz von Berlichingen’ actually affected Seott’s lite- 
destination, and whether without it the rhymed romances, 

se then the prose romances of the Author of Waverley, would 
not have followed as they did, must remain a very obscure ques- 
tion; obscure, and not important. Of the fact, however, there 
is no doubt but these two tendencies, which may be named 
Gotzism and Werterism, of the former of which Scott was repre- 
sentative with us, have made, and are still in some quarters 
making, the tour of all Europe. In Germany too there was this 
affectionate half-regretful looking back into the past; Germany 
had its buff-belted watch-tower period in literature, and had even 
t done with it, before Scott began. Then as to Werterism, 
rad not we English our Byron and his genus? No form of 
Werterism in any other country had half the potency: as our 
Scott carried chivalry literature to the ends of the world, so did 
our Byron Werterism. France, busy with its Revolution and 
its Napoleon, had little leisure at the moment for Gotzism or 
Werterism; but it has had them both since, in a shape of its 
own: witness the whole “ Literature of Desperation” in our 


own days, the beggarliest form of Werterism yet seen, probably 
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its expiring final form: witness also, at the other extremity of 
the scale, a nobly-gifted Chateaubriand, Gotz and Werter, both 
in one.—Curious: how all Europe is but like a set of parishes of 
the same country ; participant of the self-same influences, ever 
since the Crusades, and earlier ;—and these glorious wars of ours 
are but like parish-brawls, which begin in mutual ignorance, 
intoxication and boastful speech ; which end in broken windows, 
damage, waste, and blood noses; and which one hopes the 
general good sense is now in the way towards putting down, in 
some measure ! 

Bat, however, leaving this to be as it can, what it concerned 
us here to remark, was that British Werterism, in the shape of 
those Byron Poems, so potent and poignant, produced on the 
languid appetite of men a mighty effect. This too was a “ class 
of feelings deeply important to modern minds; feelings which 
arise from passion incapable of being converted into action, which 
belong to an age as indolent, cultivated, and unbelieving as our 
own!” The “languid age without either faith or scepticism” 
turned towards Byronism with an interest altogether peculiar : 
here, if no cure for its miserable paralysis and net was at 


least an indignant statement of the misery; an indignant 


Ernulphus’ curse read over it,—which all men felt to be some- 
thing. Half-regretful lookings into the Past gave place, in many 
quarters. .o Ernulphus’ cursings of the jab ny Scott was 
among ‘ie first to perceive that the day of Metrical Chivalry 
Romances was declining. He had held the sovereignty for some 
half-seore of years, a comparatively long lease of it; and now 
the time seemed come for dethronement, for abdication; an 
unpleasant business; which however he held himself ready, as a 
brave man will, to transact with composure and in silence. After 
all, Poetry was not his staff of life; Poetry had already yielded 
him much money; this at least it would not take back from him. 
Busy always with editing, with compiling, with multiplex offi- 
cial, commercial business, and solid interests, he beheld the 
coming change with unmoved eye. 

Resignation he was prepared to exhibit in this matter ;—and 
now behold there proved to be no need of resignation. Let the 
Metrical Romance become a Prose one; shake off its rhyme- 
fetters, and try a wider sweep! In the spring of 1814 appeared 
§ Waverley;’ an event memorable in the annals of British 
literature ; in the annals of British bookselling thrice and four 
times memorable. Byron sang, but Scott narrated; and when 
the song had sung itself out through all variations onwards to the 
‘ Don-Juan’ one, Scott was still found narrating, and carrying 
the whole world along with him. All bygone popularity of 
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chivalry lays was swallowed up in a far greater. What “ series ”’ 
followed out of ‘ Waverley,’ and how and with what result, is 
known to all men; was witnessed and watched with a kind of 
rapt astonishment by all, Hardly any literary reputation ever 
rose so high in our Island; no reputation at all ever spread so 
wide. Walter Scott became Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, of 
Abbotsford ; on whom fortune seemed to pour her whole cornu- 
copia of wealth, honour, and worldly good; the favourite of 
Princes and of Peasants, and all intermediate men. His 
* Waverley series,” swift-following one on the other apparently 
without end, was the universal reading, looked for like an annual 
harvest, by all ranks in all European countries. A curious cir- 
cumstance superadded itself, that the author though known was 
unknown. From the first, most people suspected, and soon after 
the first, few intelligent persons much doubted, that the Author 
of ‘ Waverley’ was Walter Scott. Yet a certain mystery was 
still kept up; rather piquant to the public; doubtless very plea- 
sant to the author, who saw it all; who probably had not to 
listen, as other hapless individuals often had, to this or the other 
long-drawn “‘ clear proof at last,” that the author was not Wal- 
ter Scott, but a certain astonishing Mr So-and-so ;—one of the 
standing miseries of human life in that time. But for the pri- 
vileged author, it was like a king travelling incognito. All men 
know that he is a high king, chivalrous Gustaf or Kaiser Joseph ; 
but he mingles in their meetings without cumber of etiquette or 
lonesome ceremony, as Chevalier du Nord, or Count of Lorraine: 
he has none of the weariness of royalty, and yet all the praise, 
and the satisfaction of hearing it with his own ears. In a word, 
the Waverley Novels circulated and reigned triumphant; to the 
general imagination the “ Author of * Waverley’” was like 
some living mythological personage, and ranked among the chief 
wonders of the ak 

How a man lived and demeaned himself in such unwonted 
circumstances is worth seeing. We would gladly quote from 
Scott’s correspondence of this period; but that does not much 
illustrate the matter. His letters, as above stated, are never 
without interest, yet also seldom or never very interesting. They 
are full of cheerfulness, of wit, and ingenuity; but they do not 
treat of aught intimate; without impeaching their sincerity, 
what is called sincerity, one may say they do not, in any ease 
whatever, proceed from the innermost parts of the mind. Con- 
ventional forms, due considerations of your own and your corres- 
pondent’s pretensions and vanities, are at no moment left out of 


view. ‘The epistolary stream runs on, lucid, free, glad-flowing ; 
but always, as it were, parallel to the real substance of ‘te 
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matter, never coincident with it. One feels it hollowish under 
foot. Letters they are of a most humane man of the world, 
even exemplary in that kind; but with the man of the world 
always visible in them ;—as indeed it was little in Scott’s way 
to speak perhaps even with himself in any other fashion. We 
select rather some glimpses of him from Mr Lockhart’s record. 
The first is of dining with Royalty or Prince-Regentship itself ; 
an almost official matter : 


‘* On hearing from Mr Croker, then Secretary to the Admiralty, 
that Scott was to be intown by the middle of March (1815), the Prince 
said, ‘ Let me know when he comes, and I'll get up a snug little 
dinner that will suit him ;’ and after he had been presented and 

iously received at the levee, he was invited to dinner accord- 
ingly, through his excellent friend Mr Adam (now Lord Chief 
Commissioner of the Jury Court in peers who at that time 
held a confidential office in the royal household. The Regent had 
consulted with Mr Adam also as to the composition of the party. 
* Let us have,’ said he, ‘ just a few friends of his own, and the more 
Scotch the better;’ and both the Commissioner and Mr Croker 
assure me that the party was the most interesting and agreeable one 
in their recollection. It comprised, I believe, the Duke of York, 


the Duke of Gordon (then Marquis of ope the Marquis of 


Hertford (then Lord Yarmouth), the Earl of Fife, and Scott’s 
early friend, Lord Melville. ‘The Prince and Scott,’ says Mr 
Croker, ‘ were the two most brilliant story-tellers, in their several 
ways, that I have ever happened to meet ; they were both aware of 
their forte, and both exerted themselves that evening with remark- 
able effect. On going home, I really could not decide which of 
them had shone the most (!) The Regent was enchanted with 
Scott, as Scott with him; and on all subsequent visits to London, 
he was a frequent guest at the royal table.’ The Lord Chief Com- 
missioner remembers that the Prince was particularly delighted 
with the poet’s anecdotes of the old Scotch judges and lawyers, 
which his Royal Highness sometimes capped by ludicrous traits of 
certain ermined sages of his own acquaintance. Scott told, among 
others, a story which he was fond of telling, of his old friend the 
Lord Justice-Clerk Braxfield ; and the commentary of his Royal 
Highness on hearing it amused Scott, who often mentioned it after- 
wards. The anecdote is this :—Braxfield, whenever he went on a 
ticular circuit, was in the habit of visiting a gentleman of good 
ortune in the neighbourhood of one of the assize towns, and staying 
at least one night, which, being both of them ardent chess-players, 
they usually concluded with their favourite game. One Spring cir- 
cuit the battle was not decided at day-break ; so the Justice-Clerk 
said, ‘ Weel, Donald, I must e’en come back this gate, and let the 
game lie over for the present ;’ and back he came in October, but 
not to his old friend’s hospitable house ; for that gentleman had in 
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the interim been apprehended on a capital ch of fo » and 
his name stood am he Porteous Rell, or i of thoneet. were 
about to be tried under his former guest’s auspices. The laird was 
indicted and tried accordingly, and the jury returned a verdict of 
. Braxfield forthwith put on his cocked hat (which answers 
to the black cap in England), and pronounced the sentence of the 
law in the usual terms: ‘ To be hanged by the neck until you be 
dead ; and may the Lord have mercy upon your unhappy soul!’ 
Having concluded this awful formula in his most sonorous cadence, 
Braxfield, dismounting his formidable beaver, gave a familiar nod 
to his unfortunate acquaintance, and said to him in a sort of chuck- 
ling whisper, ‘ And now Donald, my man, I think I’ve checkmated 
ou for ance.’ The Regent laughed heartily at this specimen of 
acqueen’s brutal humour; and ‘i’faith, Walter,’ said he, < this 
old big-wig seems to have taken things as coolly as my tyrannical 
self. Don’t you remember Tom Moore’s description of me at 
breakfast, 
‘ The table spread with tea and toast, 
Death-warrants and the Morning Post?’ 


“¢ Towards midnight the Prince called for ‘ a bumper with all the 
honours to the Author of Waverley ;’ and looked significantly, 
as he was charging his own glass, to Scott. Scott seemed some- 
what puzzled for a moment ; Gut instantly recovering himself, and 
filling his glass to the brim, said, ‘ Your Royal Highness looks as 
if you thought I had some claim to the honours of this toast. I 
have no such pretensions, but shall take good care that the real 
Simon Pure hears of the high compliment that has now been paid 
him.’ He then drank off his claret ; and joined with a stentorian 
voice in the cheering, which the Prince himself timed. But before 
the company could resume their seats his Royal Highness exclaimed, 
‘ Another of the same, if you please, to the Author of Marmion, 
—and now, Walter, my man, I have checkmated you for ance.’ 
The second bumper was followed by cheers still more prolonged : 
and Scott then rose, and returned thanks in a short address, which 
strack the Lord Chief Commissioner as ‘ alike grave and graceful.’ 
This story has been circulated in a very perverted shape.” * * * 
‘¢ Before he left town he again dined at Carlton House, when the 
party was a still smaller one than before, and the merriment if pos- 
sible still more free. That nothing might be wanting, the Prince 
sang several capital songs.”—Vol. ili, pp. 340—3. 

Or take, at a very great interval in many senses, this glimpse 
of another dinner, altogether unofficially and much better de- 
scribed. It is James Ballautyne the od and publisher’s 
dinner, in Saint John street, Canongate, Edinburgh, on the birth- 
eve of a Waverley Novel: 

** The feast was, to use one of James’s own favourite phrases, 


gorgeous; an aldermanic display of turtle and venison, with suitable 
Vor. VI. & XXVIII. No, IL. Z 
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accompaniments of iced punch, potent ale, and generous Madeira. 
When the cloth was drawn, the burly preses arose, with all he could 
muster of the port of John Kemble, and spouted with a sonorous 
voice the formula of Macbeth— 
‘ Fill full ! 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table’ 


This was followed by ‘the King, Géd bless him!’ and second 
came, ‘Gentlemen, there is another toast which never has been nor 
shall be omitted in this house of mine: I give you the health 
of Mr Walter Scott, with three times three!’ All honour having 
been done to this health, and Scott having briefly thanked the 
company, with some expressions of warm affection for their host, 
Mrs Ballantyne retired;—the bottles passed round twice or thrice 
in their usual way; and then James rose once more, every vein on 
his brow distended: his eyes solemnly fixed on vacancy, to pro- 
se, not as before in his stentorian key, but ‘with *bated breath,’ 
in the sort of whisper by which a stage conspirator thrills the gal- 
lery, ‘ Gentlemen, a bumper to the immortal Author of Waverley r 
The uproar of cheering, in which Scott made a fashion of joining, 
was succeeded by deep silence; and then Ballantyne proceeded, 


‘In his Lord Burleigh look, serene and seri®us, 


A something of imposing and mysterious’— 


to lament the obscurity in which his illustrious but too modest cor- 
respondent still chose to conceal himself from the plaudits of the 
world ; to thank the company for the manner in which the nominis 
umbra had been received; and to assure them that the Author of 
‘ Waverley’ would, when informed of the circumstaace, feel highky 

ratified, ‘the proudest hour of his life,’ &c. &c. The cool, demure * 
un of Scott’s features during all this mummery was perfect; and- 
Erskine’s attempts at a gay nonchalance was still more ludicrously 
meritorious. Aldiborontiphoscophornio, however, bursting as he 
was, knew too well to allow the new Novel to be made the subject 
of discussion. Its name was announced, and success to it crowned 
another cup; but after that, no more of Jedediah. To cut the 
thread, he rolled out unbidden some one of his many theatrical 
songs, in a style that would have done no dishonour to almost any 
onan, ‘ he Maid of Lodi,’ or perhaps ‘ The Bay of Biscay, O,’ 
or ‘ The sweet little cherub that sits up aloft.’ Other toasts fol- 
lowed, interspersed with ditties from other performers; old George 
Thompson, the friend of Burns, was ready, for one, with ‘ The 
Moorland Wedding,’ or ‘ Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut ; ’—and so 
it went on, until Scott and Erskine, with any clerical or very staid 
peronnege that had chanced to be admitted, saw fit to withdraw. 

hen the scene was changed. The claret and olives made way for 
broiled bones and a mighty bowl of punch; and when a few glasses 
of the hot beverage had restored his powers, James opened ore 
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rotundo on the merits of the forthcoming romance. ‘ One chapter,— 
one chapter only!’ was the cry. r ‘Nay, by’r lady, nay!’ 
and a few more coy shifts, the proof-sheets were at length produced, 
and James, with many a prefatory hem, read aloud what he con- 
sidered as the most striking dialogue they contained. 

‘‘ The first I heard so read was the interview between Jeanie 
Deans, the Duke of Argyle, and Queen Caroline, in Richmond 
Park ; and, notwithstanding some spice of the pompous tricks to 
which he was addicted, I must say he did the inimitable scene 
great justice. At all events, the effect it produced was deep and 
memorable; and no wonder that the exulting typographer’s ‘ One 
bumper more to Jedediah Cleishbotham’ preceded his parting stave, 
which was uniformly ‘ The Last Words of Marmion,’ executed cer- 
tainly with no contemptible rivalry of Braham.” —Vol. iv, p. 166—-8. 


Over at Abbotsford, things wear a still more prosperous aspect. 
Scott is building there, by the pleasant banks of the Tweed; he 
has bought and is buying land there; fast as the new gold comes 
in for a new Waverley Novel, or even faster, it changes itself into 
moory acres, into stone and hewn or planted wood : 

** About the middle of February (1820),” says Mr Lockhart, “ it 


having been ére that time arranged that I should marry his eldest 
daughter in the course of the spring, I accompanied him and part 


of his ge | on one of those flying visits to Abbotsford, with which 
u 


he .efter indulged himself on a Saturday porny Nee Upon such 
occasions, Scott appeared at the usual hour in Court ; but wearing, 
instead of the official suit of black, his country morning-dress, 
green jacket, and so forth, under his clerk’s gown.”—** At noon, 
. “when the Court broke up, Peter Mathieson was sure to be in at- 
_ tendance in the Parliament Close ; and, five minutes after, the gown 
* had been tossed off; and Scott, rubbing his hands for glee, was 
under way for Tweedside. As we proceeded,” &c. 

“’ Next morning there appeared at breakfast John women 
who had at this time a shooting or hunting box a few miles off, in 
the vale of the Leader, and with him Mr Constable his guest ; and 
it being a fine clear day, as soon as Scott had read the church ser- 
vice and one of Jeremy Taylor’s sermons, we all sallied out before 
noon on a perambulation of his upland territories; Maida (the 
hound) and the rest of the favourites accompanying our march. At 
starting we were joined by the constant henchman, Tom Purdie,— 
and I may save myself the trouble of any attempt to describe his 
appearance, for his master has given us an inimitably true one in 
introducing a certain personage of his ‘ Redgauntlet :-—‘ He was 
perhane sixty years old; yet his brow was not much furrowed, and 

is jet-black hair was only grizzled, not whitened, by the advance of 
age. All his motions spoke strength unabated ; and, though rather 
under-sized, he had very broad shoulders, was square made, thin- 


flanked, and apparently combined in his frame muscular strength 
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and activity ; the last somewhat impaired perhaps by years, but the 
first remaining in full vigour. A hard and harsh countenance ; 
eyes far sunk under projecting eyebrows, which were grizzled like 
his hair ; a wide mouth, furnished from ear to ear with a range of 
unimpaired teeth of uncommon whiteness, and a size and breadth 
which might have become the jaws of an ogre, completed this de- 
lightful portrait.’ Equip this figure in Scott’s cast-off green jacket, 
white hat, and drab trousers; and imagine that years of kind treat- 
ment, comfort, and the honest consequence of a confidential grieve,* 
had softened away much of the hardness and harshness orginally 
impressed on the visage by anxious penury, and the sinister habits of 
a black-fisher ;—and the Tom Purdie of 1820 stands before us. 

“¢ We were all delighted to see how completely Scott had reco- 
vered his bodily vigour; and none more so than Constable, who, 
as he puffed and panted after him, up one ravine and down another, 
often stopped to wipe his forehead, and remarked, that ‘ it was not 
every author who should lead him sucha dance.’ But Purdie’s 
face shone with rapture as he observed how severely the swag-bellied 
bookseller’s activity was tasked. Scott exclaimed exultingly, 
though, perhaps, for the tenth time, ‘ This will be a glorious spring 
for our trees, Tom !’—‘ You may say that, Sheriff,’ quoth Tom,— 
and then lingering a moment for Constable,—‘ My certy,’ he 
added, ‘ scratching his head, ‘ and I think it will be a grand season 
for our buiks, too.’ But indeed Tom always talked of our buiks 
as if they had been as regular products of the soil as our aits and 
our birks. Having threaded first the Hexilcleugh and then the 
Rhymer’s Glen, we arrived at Huntly Burn, where the hospitalit 
of the kind Weird Sisters, as Scott called the Miss Fergusons, reani- 
mated our exhausted bibliopoles, and gavethem courage to extend their 
walk a little farther down the same famous brook. Here there was 
a small cottage in a very sequestered situation” (named Chiefswood), 
‘‘by making some little additions to which Scott thought it might be 
converted into a suitable summer residence for his daughter and future 
son-in-law.” * * ‘ As we walked homeward, Scott being a little 
fatigued, laid his left hand on Tom’s shoulder, and leaned heavily for 
support, chatting to his Sunday pony, as he called the affectionate 
fellow, just as freely as he did with the rest of the party; and Tom 
put in his word shrewdly and manfully, and grinned and grunted 
whenever the joke chanced to be within his apprehension. It was 
easy to see that his heart swelled within him from the moment the 
Sheriff got his collar in his gripe.”—Vol. iv, p. 349—53. 


That Abbotsford became infested to a great degree with 
tourists, wonder-hunters, and all that fatal species of people, 
may be supposed. Solitary Ettrick saw itself populous; all 

Testes with the feet and hoofs of an Pa we miscel- 


ths were 
on of pilgrims. As many as “sixteen parties” have arrived 





* Overseer; German, graf. 
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at Abbotsford in one day; male and female; peers, Socinian 
preachers, whatsoever was distinguished, whatsoever had love of 
distinction in it! Mr Lockhart thinks there was no literary 
shrine ever so bepilgrimed, except Ferney in Voltaire’s time, 
who, however, was not half so accessible. A fatal species! 
These are what Schiller calls ‘the flesh-flies;” buzzing swarms 
of blue-bottles, who never fail where any taint of human glor 
or other corruptibility is in the wind. So has Nature dearsod, 
Scott's healthiness, bodily and mental, his massive solidity of cha- 
racter, nowhere showed itself more decisively than in his manner 
of encountering this part of his fate. That his blue-bottles 
were blue, and of the usual tone and.quality, may be judged. 
Hear Captain Basil Hall (in a very compressed state) : 

‘We arrived in good time, and found several other ow at 
dinner. The public rooms are lighted with oil gas, in a style of ex- 
traordinary splendour. The,” &c.—‘‘ Had I a hundred pens, each 
of which at the same time should separately write down an anec- 
dote, I could not hope to record one-half of those which our host, to 
use Spenser’s expression, ‘ welled.out alway.’ ”—‘‘ Entertained us 
all the way with an endless string of anecdotes;”—*‘ came like a 
strain of poetry from his lips ;””—*‘ path muddy and scarcely pass- 
able, yet 1 do not remember ever to have seen any place so interesting 
as the skill of this mighty magician had sian this narrow ra- 
vine.”—*‘ Impossible to touch on any theme but straightway he 
has an anecdote to fit it.”—*‘ Thus we strolled along, borne, as it 
were, on the stream of song and story.”—‘In the evening we had 
a great feast indeed. Sir Walter asked us if we had ever read 
‘ Christabel.’ ”—<‘ Interspersed with these various readings, were 
some hundreds of stories, some quaint, some pathetical.”—** At 
breakfast to-day we had, as usual, some 150 stories: God knows 
how they came in.”—“ In any man so gifted ; so qualified to take 
the loftiest, proudest line at the head of the literature, the taste, the 
imagination of the whole world !”—“ For instance, he never sits at 
any particular place at table, but takes,” &c. &c.—Vol. v, p. 375—402. 

Among such worshippers, arriving in “ sixteen parties a-day,” 
an ordinary man might have grown buoyant; have felt the god, 
begun to nod, and seemed to shake the spheres. A slightly 
splenetic man, possessed of Scott’s sense, would have swept his 
premises clear of them: Let no blue-bottle approach here, to dis- 
turb a man in his work,—under pain of sugared squash (called 
quassia) and king’s-yellow! ‘The good Sir Walter, like a quiet 
brave man, did neither. He let the matter take its course; en- 
joyed what was enjoyable in it; endured what could not well be 
helped ; persisted meanwhile in writing his daily portion of ro- 
mance-copy, in preserving his composure of heart ;—in a word, 
accommodated himself to this loud-buzzing environment, and 
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made it serve him, as he would have done (petaaee with more 
ease) to a silent, poor, and solitary one. No doubt it affected 
him too, and in the lamentablest way fevered his internal life,— 
though he kept it well down; but it affected him Jess than it 
would have done almost any other man. For his guests were not 
all of the blue-bottle sort; far from that. Mr Lockhart shall 
furnish us with the brightest aspect a British Ferney ever yielded, 
or is like to yield: and therewith we will quit Abbotsford and 
the dominant and culminant period of Scott’s life: 


“It was a clear, bright September morning, with a sharpness in 
the air that doubled the animating influence of the sunshine ; and 
all was in readiness for a grand coursing match on Newark hill. 
The only guest who had chalked out other sport for himself was the 
stanchest of anglers, Mr Rose; but he too was there on his shelty, 
armed with his salmon-rod and landing-net, and attended by his 
Hinves, and Charlie Purdie, a brother of Tom, in those days the 
most celebrated fisherman of the district. This little group of 
Waltonians, bound for Lord Somerville’s preserve, remained 
lounging about, to witness the start of the main cavalcade. Sir 
Walter, mounted on Sibyl, was marshalling the order of procession 
with a huge hunting-whip; and among a dozen frolicsome youths 
and maidens, who seemed disposed to laugh at all discipline, appeared, 
each on horseback, each as eager as the youngest sportsman in the 
troop, Sir Humphry Davy, Dr Wollaston, and the patriarch of 
Scottish belles-lettres, Henry Mackenzie. The Man of Feeling, 
however, was persuaded with some difficulty to resign his steed for 
the present to his faithful negro follower, and to join Lady Scott in 
the sociable, until we should reach the ground of our battue. Laid- 
law, on a long-tailed wiry Highlander yclept Hoddin Gray, which 
carried him nimbly and stoutly, although his feet almost touched the 
ground as he sat, was adjutant. But the most picturesque figure 
was the illustrious inventor of the safety-lamp. He had come for 
his favourite sport of angling, and had been practising it successfully 
with Rose, his travelling companion, for two or three days pre- 
ceding this ; but he had not prepared for coursing fields, or had left 
Charlie Purdie’s troop for Sir Walter’s on a sudden thought; and 
his fisherman’s costume, a brown hat with flexible brim, surrounded 
with line upon line of catgut, and innumerable fly-hooks; jackboots 
worthy of a Dutch smuggler, and a fustian surtout dabbled with the 
blood of salmon, made a fine contrast with the smart jackets, white- 
cord breeches, and well-polished jockey-boots of the less distin- 
guished cavaliers about him. Dr Wollaston was in black, and 
with his noble serene dignity of countenance might have passed for 
a sporting archbishop. Mr Mackenzie, at this time in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, with a white hat turned up with green, green 
spectacles, green jacket, and long brown leathern gaiters button 
on his nether anatomy, wore a dog-whistle round his neck, an 
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had, all over, the air of as resolute a devotee as the gay captain of 
Huntly Burn. Tom Purdie and his subalterns had preceded us by 
a few hours, with all the greyhounds that could be collected at 
Abbotsford, Darnick, and Melrose; but the giant Maida had re- 
mained as his master’s orderly, and now gambolled about Sibyl Gray, 
barking for mere joy like a spaniel puppy. 

‘“¢ The order of march had been all settled, and the sociable was 
just getting under way, when the Lady Anne broke from the line, 
screaming with laughter, and exclaimed, ‘ Papa, papa, I knew you 
could never think of going without your pet.” Scott looked round, 
and I rather think there was a blush as well as a smile upon his face, 
when he perceived a little black pig frisking about his pony, and evi- 
dently a self-elected addition to the narty of the day. He tried to 
look stern, and cracked his whip at the creature, but was in a mo- 
ment obliged to join in the general cheers. Poor piggy soon found 
a strap round its neck, and was dragged into the background : 
Scott watching the retreat, repeated with mock pathos the first verse 
of an old pastoral song :— 

‘ What will I do gin my hoggie die? 
My joy, my pride, my hoggie ! 
My only beast, I had nae mae, 
And wow but I was vogie !’ 


—the cheers were redoubled, and the squadron moved on. 

“« This pig had taken, nobody could tell how, a most sentimental 
attachment to Scott, and was constantly urging its pretensions to be 
admitted a regular member of his tail along with the greyhounds 
and terriers ; but indeed I remember him suffering bead summer 


under the same sort of pertinacity on the part of an affectionate hen. 
I leave the explanation for philosophers; but such were the facts. 
I have too much respect for the vulgarly calumniated donkey to 
name him in the same category of pets with the ps and the hen ; 


but a year or two after this time, my wife used to drive a couple of 
these animals in a little garden-chair, and whenever her father ap- 
peared at the door of our cottage, we were sure to see Hannah More 
and wom | Morgan (as Anne Scott had wickedly christened them) 
trotting from their pasture, to lay their noses over the paling, and, as 
Washington Irving says of the old white-haired hedger with the 
Parisian snuff-box, ‘ to have a pleasant crack wi’ the laird.’”—Vol. 
v, pp. 7—10.* 





* On this subject let us report an anecdote furnished by a correspondent 
of our own, whose accuracy we can depend on:—“I myself was acquainted 
with a little Blenheim cocker, one of the smallest, beautifullest, and wisest 
of lap-dogs, or dogs, which, though Sir Walter knew it not, was very singular 
in its behaviour towards him. Shandy, so hight this remarkable cocker, was 
extremely shy of strangers: promenading on Princes street, which in fine 
weather used to be crowded in those days, he seemed to live in perpetual fear 
of being stolen; if any one but looked at him admiringly, he would draw 
back with angry timidity, and crouch towards his own lady-mistress. One 


\ 
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‘¢ There (at Chiefswood) my wife and I spent this summer and 
autumn of 1821,—the first of several seasons which will ever dwell 
on my memory as the happiest of my life. We were near enough 
Abbotsford to partake as often as we liked of its brilliant and con- 
stantly-varying society ; yet could do so without being exposed to 
the worry and exhaustion of spirit which the daily reception of new 
comers entailed upon all the family except Sir Walter himself. 
But, in truth, even he was not always proof against the annoyances 
connected with such a style of open house-keeping. Even his tem- 
per sank sometimes under the solemn applauses of learned dulness, 
the vapid raptures of painted and perriwigged dowagers, the horse- 
leech avidity with which underbred foreigners urged their questions, 
and the pompous simpers of condescending magnates. hen sore 
beset at home in this way, he would every now and then discover 
that he had some very particular business to attend to on an outlying 
part of his estate; and, craving the indulgence of his guests over- 
night, appear at the cabin in the glen before its inhabitants were 
astir in the morning. The clatter of Sibyl Gray’s hoofs, the hie 
ing of Mustard and Spice, and his own joyous shout of reveillé 
under our windows, were the signal that he had burst his toils, and 
meant for that day to “take his ease at his inn.” On descending, 
he was to be found seated with all his dogs and curs about him, 
under a spreading ash that overshadowed half the bank between the 





day a tall, irregular, busy-looking man came halting by; the little dog ram towards 
him, began fawning, frisking, licking at his feet: it was Sir Walter Scott! Had 
Shandy been the most extensive reader of Reviews, he could not have done better. 
Every time he saw Sir Walter afterwards, which was some three or four times in 
the course of visiting Edinburgh, he repeated his demonstrations, ran leaping, 
frisking, licking the Author of * Waverley’s’ feet. The good Sir Walter endured 
it with good humour; looked down at the little wise face, at the silky shag-coat of 
snow-white and chesnut-brown ; smiled, and avoided hitting him as they went on,— 
till a new division of streets or some other obstacle put an end to the interview. In 
fact, he was a strange little fellow this Shandy. He has been known to sit for hours 
looking out at the summer moon, with the saddest wistfullest expression of t 

nance; altogether like a Werterean Poet. He would have been a Poet, I dare 
say, if he could have found a publisher. But his moral tact was the most amazing. 
Without reason shown, without word spoken or act done, he took his likings and 
dislikings; unalterable; really almost unerring. His chief aversion, I should 
say, was to the genus quack, above all to the genus acrid-quack ; these, though 
never so clear-starched, bland-smiling and beneficent, he absolutely would have no 
trade with. Their very sugar-cake was unavailing. He said with emphasis, as 
clearly as barking could say it: ‘ Aerid-quack, avaunt!* Would to Heaven many 
a prime minister and high person in authority had such an invaluable talent! On 
the whole, there is more in this universe than our philosophy has dreamt of. A 
dog's instinct is a voice of Nature too; and farther, i¢ has never babbled itself 
away in idle jargon and hypothesis, but always adhered to the practical, and grown 
in silence by continual communion with fact. We do the animals injustice. 
Their body resembles our body, Buffon says; with its four limbs, with its spinal 
marrow, main organs in the head, and so fourth: but have they not a kind of soul, 
equally the rude draught and imperfect imitation of ours? It is a strange, an 
almost solemn and pathetic thing to see an intelligence imprisoned in that dumb 
rude form ; struggling to express itself out of that;—even as we do out of our 
imprisonment ; and succeed very imperfectly !” 
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cone and the brook, pointing the edge of his woodman’s-axe, 
and listening to Tom Purdie’s lecture touching the plantation that 
most needed thinning. After breakfast he would take possession of 
a dressing-room up stairs, and write a chapter of the ‘ Pirate ;’ and 
then, having made up and despatched his packet for Mr Ballantyne, 
away to join Purdie wherever the foresters were at work, and some- 
times to labour among them as strenuously as John Swanston,— 
until it was time either to rejoin his own party at Abbotsford, or the 
quiet circle of the cottage. When his guests were few and friendly, 
he often made them come over and meet him at Chiefswood in a body 
towards evening ; and surely he never appeared to more amiable ade 
vantage than when helping his young people with their littl- 
arrangements on such occasions. He was ready with all sorts of 
devices to supply the wants of a narrow establishment; he used to 
delight particularly in sinking the wine in a well under the brae ere 
he went out, and hauling up the basket just before dinner was an- 
nounced ; this primitive device being, he said, what he had always 

ractised when a young housekeeper, and in his opinion far superior 
in its results to any application of ice: and in the same spirit, when- 
ever the weather was sufficiently genial, he voted for dining out of 
doors altogether, which at once got rid of the inconvenience of very 
small rooms, and made it natural and easy for the gentlemen to hel 
the ladies, so that the paucity of servants went for nothing.”—Vol. 
v, pp. 123-4. 


Surely all this is very beautiful ; like a picture of Boccaccio: 
the ideal of a country life in our time. hy could it not last ? 
Income was not wanting: Scott’s official permanent income was 
amply adequate to meet the expense of all that was valuable in 
it; nay, of all that was not harassing, senseless, and despicable. 
Scott had some 2,000/. a year without writing books at all. Why 
should he manufacture and not create, to make more money; and 
rear mass on mass for a dwelling to himself, till the pile toppled, 
sank crashing, and buried him in its ruins, when he had a safe 
pleasant dwelling ready of its own accord? Alas, Scott, with 
all his health, was infected ; sick of the fearfullest malady, that 
of Ambition! To such length had the King’s baronetcy, the 
world’s favour, and * sixteen parties a day,” brought it with him. 
So the inane racket must be kept up, and rise ever higher. So 
masons labour, ditchers delve ; and there is endless, altogether de- 
plorable correspondence about marble-slabs for tables, wains- 
cotting of rooms, curtains with the trimmings of curtains, orange- 
coloured or fawn-coloured: Walter Scott, one of the gifted of the 
world, whom his admirers called the most gifted, must kill himself 
that he may be a country gentleman, the founder of a race of 
Scotch lairds. It is one of the strangest, most tragical histories 
ever enacted under this sun. So poor a passion can lead so 
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strong a man into such mad extremes. Surely, were not man a 
fool always, one might say there was something eminently dis- 
tracted in this, end as it would, of a Walter Scott writing daily 
with the ardour of a steam-engine, that he might make 15,000/. 
a year, and buy upholstery with it. To cover the walls of a 
stone house in Selkirkshire with nicknacks, ancient armour, and 
genealogical shields, what can we name it but a being bit with 
delirium of a kind? That tract after tract of moorland in the 
shire of Selkirk should be joined together on parchment and by 
ring-fence, and named after one’s renadert sn it is a shabby 
small-type edition of your vulgar Napoleons, Alexanders, and 
conquering heroes, not counted venerable by any teacher of 
men !|— 
*¢ The whole world was not half so wide 

To Alexander when he cried 

Because he had but one to subdue, 

As was a narrow paltry tub to 

Diogenes ; who ne’er was said, 

For aught that ever I could read, 

To whine, put finger i’ the eye and sob, 

Because he had ne’er another tub !” 


Not he! And if, “looked at from the Moon, which itself is far 
from Infinitude,” Napoleon’s dominions were as smail as mine, 
what, by any chance of possibility, could Abbotsford landed- 
property ever have become? As the Arabs say, there is a black 
speck, were it no bi ger than a bean’s eye, in every soul; which, 
once set it a-working, will overcloud the whole man into 
darkness and quasi-madness, and hurry him balefully into 


Night! 
With respect to the sap | character of these ‘ Waverley 


Novels,’ so extraordinary in their commercial character, there 
remains, after so much reviewing, good and bad, little that it 
were profitable at present to say. The great fact about them is, 
that they were faster written and better paid for than any other 
books in the world. It must be granted, moreover, that they 
have a worth far surpassing what is usual in such cases; nay, that 
if literature had no task but that of harmlessly amusing indo- 
lent, languid men, here was the very perfection of literature ; 
that a man, here more emphatically than ever elsewhere, might 
fling himself back, exclaiming, *‘ Be mine to lie on this sofa, and 
BR | everlasting Novels of Walter Scott!” The composition, 
slight as it often is, usually hangs together in some measure, and 
isa composition. There is a free flow of narrative, of incident 
and sentiment; an easy master-like coherence throughout, as if 
it were the free dash of a master’s hand, “round as the O of 
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Giotto.”* It is the perfection of extemporaneous writing. 
Farthermore, surely he were a blind critic who did not recognise 
here a certain genial sunshiny freshness and picturesqueness ; 
paintings both of scenery and figures, very graceful, brilliant, 
occasionally full of grace and glowing brightness blended in 
the softest composure; in fact, a deep sincere love of the beauti- 
ful in nature and man, and the readiest faculty of expressing this 
by imagination and by word. No fresher paintings of nature 
can be found than Scott’s; hardly anywhere a wider sympathy 
with man. From Davie Deans up to Richard rams fe yon 
from Meg Merriliesto Die Vernon and Queen Elizabeth! It is 
the utterance of a man of open soul; of a brave, large, free- 
seeing man, who has a true brotherhood with all men. In joyous 
picturesqueness and fellow-feeling, freedom of eye and heart; or 
to say it in a word, in general healthiness of mind, these novels 
prove Scott to have been amongst the foremost writers. 

Neither in the higher and highest excellence, of drawing 
character, is he at any time altogether deficient; though at no 
time can we call him, in the best sense, successful. His Bailie 
Jarvies, Dinmonts, Dalgettys (for their name is legion) do look 
and talk like what they give themselves out for; they are, if not 
created and made poetically alive, yet deceptively enacted as a 
good player might do them. What more is wanted then? For 
the reader lying on a sofa, nothing more; yet for another sort of 
reader, wis 9 It were along chapter to unfold the difference in 
drawing a character between a Scott and a Shakspeare, a Goethe ! 
Yet it is a difference literally immense; they are of different 
species ; the value of the one is not to be counted in the coin of 
the other. We might say in a short word, which means a long 
matter, that your Shakspeare fashions his characters from the 
heart outwards; your Scott fashions them from the skin inwards, 
never getting near the heart of them! The one set became 
living men and women; the other amount to little more than 
mechanical cases, deceptively painted automatons. | Compare 
Fenella with Goethe’s Mignon, which it was once said, Scott had 
** done Goethe the honour” to borrow. He has borrowed what he 





* “Venne a Firenze (il cortigiano del Papa), e andato una mattina in bOttega 
di Giotto, che lavorava, gli chiese un di disegno per darlo a sua Santita. 
Giotto, che garbatissimo era, prese un foglio, ed in quello con un pennello tinto di 
rosso, fermato il braccio al fianco per farne compasso, e girato la mano fece un tondo 
ai pari di sesto e di profilo, che fu a vederlo una marairglia. Cid fatto ghignando 
disse al cortigiano, Eccovi il disegno.” . . . . “ Onde il Papa, e molti cortigiani 
intendenti eonobbero per cid, quanto Giotto avanzasse d’eccelenza tutti gli altri pittori 
del suo tempo. Divolgatasi poi questa cosa, ne nacque il proverbio, che ancoraé 
in uso dirsi a {gli uomini di grossa pasta: Tu sei pi rondo, che I O di Giotto,” — 
Vasari, Vite (Roma, 1759), i. 46. 
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could of Mignon. The small stature, the climbing talent, the 
trickiness, the mechanical case, as we say, he has borrowed; but the 
soul of Mignon is left behind. Fenella is an unfavourable specimen 
for Scott; but it illustrates, in the —— state, what is trace- 
able in all the characters he drew. ‘lo the same purport indeed 
we are to say that these famed books are altogether addressed to 
the every-day mind; that for any other mind, there is next to no 
nourishment in them. Opinions, emotions, principles, doubts, 
beliefs, beyond what the intelligent country gentleman can ca 
along with him, are not to be found. It is orderly, customary, it 
is prudent, decent; nothing more. One would say, it lay not in 
Scott to give much more : getting out of the ordinary range, and 
attempting the heroic, which is but seldom the case, he falls 
almost at once into the rose-pink sentimental,—descries the 
Minerva Press from afar, and hastily quits that course ; for none 
better than he knew it to lead nowhither. On the whole, 
contrasting Waverley, which was carefully written, with most 
of its followers, which were written extempore, one may re- 
gret the extempore method. Something very perfect in its kind 
might have come from Scott; nor was it a low kind: nay, who 
knows how high, with studious self-concentration, he might have 
gone; what wealth nature had implanted in him, which his 
circumstances, most unkind while seeming to be kindest, had 
never impelled him to unfold ? 

But after all, in the loudest blaring and trumpetting of popu- 
larity, it is ever to be held in mind, as a truth, remaining true 
for ever, that literature has other aims than that of harmlessly 
amusing indolent, languid men: or if literature have them not, 
then literature is a very poor affair; and something else must 
have them, and must accomplish them, with thanks or without 
thanks; the thankful or thankless world were not long a world 
otherwise! Under this head, there is little to be sought or found 
in the ‘ Waverley Novels.’ Not profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for edification, for building up or elevating, in any s ! 
The sick heart will find no healing here, the darkly struggling 
heart no guidance: the Heroic that is in all men no divine 
awakening voice. We say, therefore, that they do not found 
themselves on deep interests, but on comparatively trivial ones, 
not on the perennial, perhaps not even on the lasting. In fact, 
much of the interest of these novels results from whet may be 
called contrasts of costume. The phraseology, fashion of arms, 
of dress and life, belonging to one age, is brought suddenly, with 
singular vividness, before the eyes of another. A great effect 
this; yet by the very nature of it, an altogether temporary one. 
Consider, brethret, shall not we too one day be antiques, and 
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w to have as quaint a costume as the rest? The stuffed 

dy, only Bive him time, will become one of the wonderfullest 
mummies. In antiquarian museums, only two centuries hence, 
the steeple-hat will hang on the next peg to Franks and Com- 
jaan patent, antiquaries deciding which is uglier; and the Stulz 
swallow-tail, one may hope, will seem as incredible as any gar- 
ment that ever made ridiculous the respectable back of man. Not 
by slashed breeches, steeple-hats, buff-belts, or antiquated speech, 
can romance heroes continue to interest us ; but simply and solely, 
in the long run, by being men. Buff-belts and all manner of 
jerkins and costumes are transitory ; man alone is perennial. He 
that has gone deeper into this than other men, will be remem- 
bred longer than they; he that has not, not. Tried under this 
category, Seott with his clear practical insight, joyous temper, 
and other sound faculties, is not to be accounted little,—among 
the ordinary circulating library heroes he might well pass for a 
demigod. Not little; yet neither is he great; there were greater, 
more than one or two, in his own age: among the great of all 
ages, one sees no likelihood of a place for him. 

What then is the result of these Waverley romances? Are 
they to amuse one generation only? One or more. As many 
generations as they can, but not all generations: ah no, when 
our swallow-tail has become fantastic as trunk-hose, they will 
cease to amuse !—Meanwhile, as we can discern, their results 
have been several-fold. First of all, and certainly not least of 
all, have they not perhaps had this result: that a considerable por- 
tion of aetdted has hereby been sated with mere amusement, 
and set on seeking something better? Amusement in the way - 
of reading can go no farther, can do nothing better, by the power 
of man; and men ask, Is this what it can do? Scott, we reckon, 
carried several things to their ultimatum and crisis, so that change 
became inevitable: a great service, though an indirect one. 
Secondly, however, we may say, these historical novels have taught 
all men this truth, which looks like a truism, and yet was as good 
as unknown to writers of history and others, till so taught: that the 
bygone ages of the world were actually filled by living men, not 
by protocols, state-papers, controversies, and abstractions of men. 

lot abstractions were they, not diagrams and theorems; but 
men, in buff or other coats and breeches, with colour in their 
cheeks, with passions in their stomach, and the idioms, features, 
and vitalities of very men. It is a little word this; inclusive of 
great meaning ! History will henceforth have to take thought of 
it. Her faint hearsays of “ philosophy teaching by experience” 
will have to exchange themselves everywhere for direct inspec- 
tion and imbodiment: this, and this only, will be counted ex- 
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perience; and till once experience have got in, philosophy will 
reconcile herself to wait at the door. It is a great service, fertile 
in consequences, this that Scott has done ; a great truth laid open 
by him ;—correspondent indeed to the substantial nature of the 
man; to his solidity and veracity even of imagination, which, 
with all his lively discursiveness, was the characteristic of him. 
A word here as to the extempore style of writing, which is 
getting much celebrated in these days. Scott seems to have been: 
a high proficient in it. His rapidity was extreme, and the 
matter produced was excellent considering that: the circum- 
stances under which some of his novels, when he could not him- 
self write, were dictated, are justly considered wonderful. It is 
a valuable ry this of ready writing ; nay farther, for Scott's 
purpose it was clearly the only good mode. By much labour he 
could not have added one guinea to his copyright; nor would the 
reader on the sofa have lain a whit more at ease. It was in all 
way necessary that these works should be produced rapidly ; 
and, round or not, be thrown off like Giotto’sO. But indeed, 
in all things, writing or other, which a man engages in, there is 
the indispensablest beauty in knowing how to get done. A man 
frets himself to no purpose ; he has not the sleight of the trade ; 
he is not a craftsman, but an unfortunate borer and bungler, if he 
know not when to have done. Perfection is unattainable: no 
carpenter ever made a mathematically accurate right-angle in the 
world; yet all carpenters know when it is right enough, and do 
not botch it, and lose their wages by making it too right. Too 
much pains-taking speaks disease in one’s mind, as well as too 
little. The adroit sound-minded man will endeavour to spend 
on each business approximately what of pains it deserves; and 
with a conscience void of remorse will dismiss it then. All this in 
favour of easy writing shall be granted, and, if need were, enforced 
and inculcated. And yet, on the other hand, it shall not less 
but more strenuously be inculcated, that in the way of writing 
no great thing was ever, or will ever be done with ease, but wi 
difficulty! Let ready writers with any faculty in them, lay this 
to heart. Is it with ease, or not with ease, that a man shall 
do his best, in any shape; above all, in this shape, justly 
named of “soul’s travail,” working in the deep places of 
thought, embodying the true out of the obscure and possible, 
environed on all sides with the uncreated false? Not so, now or 
at any time. ‘The experience of all men belies it; the nature of 
things contradicts it. Virgil and Tacitus, were they ready 
writers? The whole Prophecies of Isaiah are not equal in ex- 
tent to this cobweb of a review article. Shakspeare we may 
fancy, wrote with rapidity; but not till he had thought with in- 
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tensity: long and sore had this man thought, as the seeing eye 
may discern well, and had dwelt and wrestled amid dark pains and 
throes,—though his great soul is silent about all that. It was 
for him to write rapidly at fit intervals, being ready to do it. 
And herein truly lies the secret of the matter: such swiftness of 
mere writing, after due energy of preparation, is doubtless the 
right method; the hot furnace having long worked and sim- 
mered, let the pure gold flow out at one gush. It was Shak- 
speare’s plan; no easy writer he, or he had never been a 

hakspeare. Neither was Milton one of the mob of gentlemen 
that write with ease; he did not attain Shakspeare’s faculty, one 
perceives, of even writing fast after long preparation, but strug- 
pied while he wrote. Goethe also tells us he “ had nothing sent 

im in his sleep ;” no page of his but he knew well how it came 
there. Itis reckoned to be the best prose, accordingly, that has 
been written by any modern. Schiller, as an unfortunate un- 
healthy man, “ konnte nie fertig werden, never could get done ;” 
the noble genius of him struggled not wisely but too well, and 
wore his life itself heroically out. Or did Petrarch write easily ? 
Dante sees himself ‘‘ growing grey” over his Divine Comedy; in 
stern solitary death-wrestle a. it, to prevail over it, and do it, 


if his uttermost faculty may: hence, too, it is done and prevailed 


over, and the fiery life of it endures for evermore among men. No: 
creation, one would think, cannot be easy; your Jove has severe 
pains and fire-flames in the head out of which an armed Pallas is 
struggling! As for manufacture, that is a different matter, and may 
become easy or not easy, according as it istaken up. Yet of manu- 
facture too the general truth is that, given the manufacturer, it 
will be worthy in direct proportion to the pains bestowed on it; 
and worthless always, or nearly so, with no pains. Cease, there- 
fore, O ready-writer, to brag openly of thy rapidity and facility ; 
to thee (if thou be in the manufacturing line) it is a benefit, and 
increase of wages; but to me it is sheer loss, worsening of my 
pennyworth: why wilt thou brag of it io me? Write easily, by 
steam if thou canst contrive it, and canst sell it; but hide it like 
virtue! * Easy writing,” said Sheridan, ‘ is sometimes d——d 
hard reading.” Sometimes; and always it is sure to be rather 
useless reading, which indeed (to a creature of few years and 
much work) may be reckoned the hardest of all. 

Scott’s productive facility amazed everybody; and set Captain 
Hall, for one, upon a very strange method of accounting br it 
without miracle ;—for which see his ‘ Journal,’ above quoted 
from. The Captain, on counting line for line, found that he him- 
self had written in that journal of his almost as much as Scott, 
at odd hours in a given number of days; “ and as for the inven- 
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tion,” says he, “ it is known that this costs Scott nothing, but 
comes to him of its own accord.” Convenient indeed !—But for 
us too Scott’s rapidity is great, is a Parr and consequence of 
the solid health of the man, bodily and spiritual; great, but un- 
miraculous ; not greater than that of many others besides Captain 
Hall. Admire it, yet with measure. For observe always, there 
are two conditions in work: let me fix the quality, and shall 
fix the quantity! Any man may get through work rapidly who 
easily satisfies himself about it. Print the ta/k of any man, there 
will be a thick octavo volume daily; make his writing three 
times as good as his talk, there will be the third part of a volume 
daily, which still is good work. To write with never such 
rapidity in a passable manner is indicative not of a man’s genius, 
but of his habits; it will prove his soundness of nervous system, 
his practicality of mind, and in fine, that he has the knack of his 
trade . In the most flattering view, rapidity will betoken health 
of mind; much also, perhaps most of all, will depend on health 
of body. Doubt it not, a faculty of easy writing is attainable by 
man! The human genius, once fairly set in this direction, will carry 


it far. William Cobbett, one of the healthiest of men, was a 
greater improviser even than Walter Scott: his writing, con- 
sidered as to quality and quantity, of Rural Rides, Registers, 


Grammars, Sermons, Peter Porcupines, Histories of Reforma- 
tion, ever-fresh denouncements of Potatoes and Paper-money,— 
seems to us still more wonderful. Pierre Bayle wrote enormous 
folios, one sees not on what motive-principle ; he flowed on for 
ever, a mighty tide of ditch-water; and even died flowing, with 
the pen in his hand. But indeed the most unaccountable ready- 
writer of all is, probably, the common editor of a Daily News- 
paper. Consider his leading-articles; what they treat of, how 
passably they are done. Straw that has been thrashed a hundred 
times without wheat; ephemeral sound of a sound; such portent 
of the hour as all men have seen a hundred times turn out inane : 
how a man, with merely human faculty, buckles himself nightly 
with new vigour and interest to this thrashed straw, nightly 
thrashes it anew, nightly gets up new thunder about it; and so 
goes on thrashing and thundering for a considerable series of 
years; this is a fact remaining still to be accounted for, in human 
physiology. ‘The vitality of man is great. 

Or shall we say, Scott, among the many things he carried to- 
wards their ultimatum and crisis, carried this of ready-writing 
too, that so all men might better see what was in it? It isa valu- 
able consummation. Not without results ;—results, at some of 
which Scott as a Tory politician would have greatly shuddered. 
For if once Printing have grown to be as Talk, then Democracy 
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(if we will look into the roots of things) is not a bugbear and 
probability, but a certainty, and event as good as come! “ In- 
evitable seems it me.”—But leaving this, sure enough the triumph 
of ready-writing appears to be even now; everywhere the ready- 
writer 1s found bragging strangely of his readiness. In a lately 
translated ‘Don Carlos,’ one of the most indifferent translations 
ever done with any sign of ability, a hitherto unknown individual 
is found assuring his reader, “ The reader will possibly think it 
an excuse when I assure him that the whole piece was completed 
within the space of ten weeks, that is to say, between the 6th of 
January and the 18th of March of this year (inclusive of a fort- 
night’s interruption from over-exertion) ; that I often translated 
twenty pages a-day, and that the fifth act was the work of five 
days.” * O hitherto unknown individual, what is it to me what 
time it was the work of, whether five days or five decades of 

ears? The only question is, How hast thou done it?—So, 

owever, it stands; the genius of Extempore irresistibly lording 
it, advancing on us like ocean-tides, like Noah’s deluges—of 
ditch-water! The prospect seems one of the lamentablest. To 
have all Literature swum away from us in watery Extempore, 
and a spiritual time of Noah supervene? That surely is an 


awful reflection, worthy of Srnpepte Matthew Bramble in a 


London fog! Be of comfort, O splenetic Matthew; it is not 
Literature they are swimming away; it is only Book-publishing 
and Book-selling. Was there not a Literature before Printing 
or Faust of Mentz, and yet men wrote extempore? Nay, before 
Writing or Cadmus of Thebes, and yet men spoke extempore ? 
Literature is the Thought of thinking Souls; this, by the bless- 
ing of God, can in no generation be swum away, but remains 
with us to the end. 


Scott’s career, of writing impromptu novels to buy farms with, 
was not of a kind to terminate voluntarily, but to accelerate 
itself more and more; and one sees not to what wise goal it 
could, in any case, have led him. Bookseller Constable’s bank- 
runptcy was not the ruin of Scott; his ruin was that ambition, 
and even false ambition, had laid hold of him; that his way of 
life was not wise. Whither could it lead? Where could it stop ? 
New farms there remained ever to be bought, while new novels 
eould pay for them. More and more success but gave more and 
more appetite, more and more audacity. ‘The impromptu writ- 
ing must have waxed ever thinner; declined faster and faster 





* «Don Carlos,’ a Dramatic Poem, from the German of Schiller. Mannheim 
and London, 1837. 
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into the questionable category, into the condemnable, into the 
generally condemned. Already there existed, in secret, every- 
where a considerable opposition party; witnesses of the Wa- 
verley miracles, but inal e to believe in them, forced silently to 
protest against them. Such opposition party was in the sure 
case to grow; and even, with the impromptu process ever going 
on, ever waxing thinner, to draw the world over to it. Silent 
ie must at length have come to words; harsh truths, backed 

y harsher facts of a world-popularity overwrought and worn out, 
behoved to have been spoken ;—such as can be spoken now with- 
out reluctance when they can pain the brave man’s heart no 
more. Who knows? Perhaps it was better ordered to be all 
otherwise. Otherwise, at any rate, it was. One day the Con- 
stable mountain, which seemed to stand strong like the other 
rock-mountains, gave suddenly, as the icebergs do, a loud-sound- 
ing crack; suddenly, with huge clangour, shivered itself into 
ice-dust ; and sank, carrying much along with it. In one day, 
Scott’s high-heaped money-wages became fairy-money and 
noneuitity ; in one day the rich man and lord of land saw himself 
penniless, landless, a bankrupt among creditors. 

It was a hard trial. He met it proudly, bravely,—like a brave 
proud man of the world. Perhaps there had been a prouder 
way still: to have owned honestly that he was unsuccessful 
then, all bankrupt, broken, in the world’s goods and repute ; 
and to have turned elsewhither for some refuge. Refuge did 
lie elsewhere; but it was not Scott’s course, or fashion of 
mind, to seek it there. To say, Hitherto 1 have been all 
in the wrong, and this my fame and pride, now broken, was 
an empty delusion and spell of accursed witchcraft! It was 
difficult for flesh and blood! He said, I will retrieve myself, 
and make my point good yet, or die for it. Silently, like a 
proud strong man, he girt himself to the Hercules’ task, of 
removing rubbish-mountains, since that was it; of paying large 
ransoms by what he could still write and sell. In his declining 

ears too; misfortune is doubly and trebly unfortunate that 

efalls us then. Scott fell to his Hercules’ task like a very man, 
and went on with it unweariedly ; with a noble cheerfulness, while 
his life strings were cracking, he grappled with it, and wrestled 
with it, years long, in death-grips, strength to strength ;—and 
it proved the stronger; and his life and heart did erack and 
break: the cordage of a most strong heart! Over these last 
writings of Scott, iis Napoleons, Demonologies, Scotch Histories, 
and the rest, criticism, finding still much to wonder at, much to 
eommend, will utter no word of blame; this one word only, Woe 
isme! ‘The noble warhorse that once laughed at the shaking of 
the spear, how is he doomed to toil himself dead, dragging 
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ignoble wheels! Scott’s descent was like that of a spent pro- 
jectile; rapid, straight down ;—perhaps mercifully so. It is a 
tragedy, as all life is ; one proof more that Fortune stands on a rest« 
less globe; that Ambition, literary, warlike, politic, pecuniary, 
never yet profited any man. 

Our last extract shall be from Volume Sixth; a very tragical 
one. ‘Tragical, yet still beautiful; waste Ruin’s havoc borrow- 
ing a kind of sacredness from a yet sterner visitation, that of 
Death! Scott has withdrawn into a solitary lodging-house in 
Edinburgh, to do daily the day’s work there; and had to leave 
his wife at Abbotsford in the last stage of disease. He went 
away silently ; looked silently at the sleeping face he scareely 
hoped ever to see again. We quote from a Diary he had begun 
to keep in those months, a hint from Byron’s Ravenna Journal : 
copious sections of it render this sixth volume more interesting 
than any of the former ones :— 


‘* May 11 (1826).— * * It withers my heart to think of it, 
and to recollect that I can hardly hope again to seek confidence 
and counsel from that ear, to which all might be safely confided. 
But in her present lethargic state, what would my attendance have _ 
availed,—and Anne has promised close and constant intelligence. 
must dine with James Ballantyne to-day en famille. I cannot help 
it; but would rather be at home and alone. However, I can go 
out too. I will not yield to the barren sense of hopelessness that 
struggles to invade me. 

“ Edinburgh, Mrs Brown's lodgings, North St David street, 
May 12.—I passed a pleasant day with kind J. B., which was a 

reat relief from the black dog, which would have worried me at 
ome. He was quite alone. 

“‘ Well, here lamin Arden. And I may saw with Touchstone, 
* when I was at home I was in a better place.’ I must, when there 
is occasion, draw to my own Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s consolation, 
‘One cannot carry the comforts of the Saut-Market about with 
one.’ Were I at ease in mind, I think the body is very well cared 
for. Only one other lodger in the house, a Mr Shandy,—a clergy- 
man; and despite his name, said to be a quiet one. 

“* May 14.—A fair good-morrow to you, Mr Sun, who are 
shining so brightly on these dull walls. Methinks you look as if 
you were looking as bright on the banks of the Tweed ; but look 
where you will, Sir Sun, you look upon sorrow and suffering. Hogg 
was here yesterday ; in danger, from having obtained an accommo- 
dation of 100/. from James Ballantyne, which he is now obliged to 
repay. I am unable to help the poor fellow; being obliged to 
borrow myself. 

“« May 15.—Received the melancholy intelligence that all is over at 
Abbotsford. 
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“« Abbotsford, May 16.—She died at nine in the morning, after 
being very ill for two days; easy at last. I arrived here late last 
night. Anne is worn out, and has had hysterics, which returned 
on my arrival. Her broken accents were like those of a child, 
the language as well as the tones broken, but in the most gentle 
voice of submission. ‘Poor mamma—never return again—gone for 
ever—a better place.’ Then, when she came to herself, she spoke 
with sense, freedom, and strength of mind, till her weakness re- 
turned. It would have been inexpressibly moving to me as a 
stranger: what was it then to the father and the husband? For 
myself I scarce know how I feel; sometimes as firm as the Bass 
Rock, sometimes as weak as the water that breaks on it. I am as 
alert at thinking and deciding as I ever was in my life. Yet, when 
I contrast what this place now is with what it has been not long 
since, I think my heart will break. Lonely, aged, deprived of my 
family, all but poor Anne ; an impoverished, an embarrassed man, 
ae of the sharer of my thoughts and counsels, who could always 
talk down my sense of the calamitous apprehensions which break 
the heart that must bear them alone. Even her foibles were of 
service to me, by giving me things to think of beyond my own 
weary self-reflections. 

*¢ T have seen her. The figure I beheld is, and is not my Charlotte, 
my thirty-years’ companion. There is the same symmetry of form, 
though those limbs are rigid which were once so gracefully elastic ;— 
but that yellow mask, with pinched features, which seems to mock life 
rather than emulate it, can it be the face that was once so full of 
lively expression? I will not look on it again. Anne thinks her 
little changed ; because the latest idea she had formed of her mother 
is as she appeared under circumstances of extreme pain. Mine go 
back to a period of comparative ease. If I write long in this way, 
: pane write down my resolution, which I should rather write up if 

could.” 

“* May 18.— * * Cerements of lead and of wood already hold 
her; cold earth must have hersoon. But it is not my Charlotte, it 
is not the bride of my youth, the mother of my children, that will 
be laid in the ruins of Dryburgh, which we have so often visited in 
gaiety and pastime. No, no.” 

“* May 22.— * * Well, I am not apt to shrink from that 
which is my duty, merely because it is painful; but I wish this 
funeral-day over. A kind of cloud of stupidity hangs about mie, as 
if all were unreal that men seem to be doing and talking.” 

“ May 26.— * * Were an enemy coming upon my house, 
would I not do my best to fight, although oppressed in spirits; and 
shall a similar despondency prevent me from mental exertion ? 
It shall not, by heaven!” 

“* Edinburgh, May 30.—Returned to town last night with 
Charles. This morning resume ordinary habits of rising early, 
working in the morning, and attending the Court. * * I finished 
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correcting the proofs for the ‘ Quarterly ;’ it is but a flimsy article, 
but then the circumstances were most untoward.—This has been a 
melancholy day, most melancholy. I ami afraid poor Charles found 
me weeping. I do not know what other folks feel, but with me the 
hysterical passion that impels tears is a terrible violence; a sort of 
throttling sensation; then succeeded by a state of dreaming stu- 

idity, in which I ask if my poor Charlotte can actually be dead.” — 
Vol. vi, pp. 297—307. 

This is beautiful as well as tragical. Other scenes, in that 
Seventh Volume, must come, which will have no beauty, but be 
tragical only. It is better that we are to end here. 

And so the curtain falls; and the strong Walter Scott is with 
us no more. A possession from him does remain ; widely scat-~ 
tered; yet attainable; not inconsiderable. It can be said of 
him, “when he departed he took a Man’s life along with him.” 
No sounder piece of British manhood was put together in that 
eighteenth century of time. Alas, his fine Scotch face, with its 
shaggy honesty, sagacity and goodness, when we saw it latterly 
on the Edinburgh streets, was-all worn with care, the joy all 
fled from it;—ploughed deep with labour and sorrow. We shall 
never forget it; we shall never see it again. Adieu, Sir Walter, 
pride of all Scotchmen, take our proud and sad farewell. 


C. 








Arr. III.—On Warming and Ventilating: with Directions for 
making and using the Thermometer Stove, or Self-Regulating 
Fire, and other new Apparatus. By Neil Arnott, M.D., 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, Author of ‘ Elements 
of Physics.’ Longman, 1838. 


T° be ignorant is to be helpless. The man who knows, is 
able to free himself from natural physical miseries in pro- 
portion as he knows; while he who knows not, must (unless his 
neighbours help him) endure them in proportion to the amount 
of his ignorance. And this is a most hopeful condition of 
human existence, for it teaches us that the time may come 
when physical misery shall cease to exist. In the present 
condition of society, the greatest benefactors of the human race 
are those who labour most effectively at the extinction of phy- 
sical misery, for until then we can scarcely hope for much further 
moral progress. 
Food, ichee: lodging, and fuel—in other words, food and 
warmth, are our strongest necessities; and, in climates like that 
we dwell in, artificial warmth is nearly as essential as food—nay, 
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it is a species of food—for a healthy human being, dwelling 
in habitual genial warmth, requires less food for his sustenance 
than one constantly suffering from cold. When the body is in a 
state of healthy warmth, the nutritious portions of the food are 
more readily absorbed by the system. We remember a stable- 
keeper in a distant land, of whom his customers said, that he 
made a mid-day roll on the warm sand of the sea-beach serve as 
a substitute for their horses’ dinners. When charged with it, he 
would tell them they were “ know-nothings, and when they 
came to be wiser would understand that warmth was more natural 
than corn to a horse.” He was a sound logician—the sun’s 
warmth being a gift of nature, and corn an artificial product re- 
sulting from man’s labour. But apart from the quibble, the 
man was right. By his treatment his horses were in healthy 
working condition, with a less quantity of food than they would 
have required under less natural treatment. “ Tis ill talkin 
between a full man and a fasting,” says the proverb. t 
is worse between a man suffering with cold- and another 
cheerfully warm. A hungry man is notoriously a selfish one ; 
but is a freezing man less so? It is true that some of the 
most intellectual men the world has produced have been natives 
of cold countries, but their intellect has been quickened in an 
artificial atmosphere. Cold is a deadener of the faculties ; under 
its influence people are only half alive, inert and purposeless : 
with excess of it, they first sleep, and then die. 

Such is the physical evil Dr Arnott attacks. May our 
words be read as widely as we would gladly help to spread 
the fame of the benevolent man who has given them their 
present impulse, and to whom the human race has become 
as a family to watch over and protect, to guerd against the 
inroads of physical evil, thus clearing away the we to their 
moral progress, increasing their intellectual attainments, and 
adding to their constantly accumulating means of happiness. In 
proportion as mankind make progress, the fame of the “hero of 
the hundred fights” will fade and wither before that of the 
cheerer of the million hearths. 

Before we speak more particularly of Dr Arnott’s noble in- 
vention, we must premise a few words on the principles and 
history of his subject. Warmth, as conducive to human com- 
fort, is of two kinds, spontaneous and artificial. The spontaneous 
consists of the sun’s heat and the heat generated within the body. 
The heat of the sun we can use only at intervals; we cannot 
garner it up for future use. The heat of our bodies, constantly 
generated within us, we do economise to some extent; and, as 

owledge advances, we shall be enabled to economise it still 
farther. Artificial warmth is a result of the combustion of cer- 
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tain organic productions, which are gathered together with great 
expense and labour, and which we can store up at one season to 
use at another. But our ignorance of the most economical 
modes of extracting heat from fuel is so great, that probably not 
one quarter of the total product is rendered available to human 
comfort. A large portion of it unconsumed becomes a nuisance 
in the shape of soot; and, of that which is consumed and con- 
verted into heat, great part escapes into the atmosphere. And 
thus human beings go on, from year to year, doubling and 
quadrupling the amount of labour necessary to supply them 
with warmth. A forcible example of this is even now before 
the public. An accidental discovery has enabled the proprietors 
of steam-engiues in Cornwall to perform from one-half to one- 
third more work with their engines, by the same amount of 
fuel. When the facts were first stated, the truth of them was 
obstinately denied, and assent was grudgingly yielded when 
proof was given. Prejudice and jealousy were so strong, that a 
proof of waste would have been hailed with joy, while a preof of 
saving was received angrily. Yet this discovery is equivalent to 
an increase of the whole steam power of England by more than 
one-third, without any extra expense. Another instance may 
be seen at the House of Commons, where a chimney one 
hundred feet high has been built, and a fire is maintained suffi- 
cient to work a twenty-five horse-power engine, because it is 
preferred to force the foul air through a small hole, instead of 
providing for its escape by a large one. 

The earliest mode of procuring artificial warmth was by light- 
ing a fire in the open air on the ground: this was the most 
wasteful of all methods. An improvement on this was to light 
the fire on the ground within a building, and suffer the smoke 
to escape by the roof. ‘The inconvenience of smoke probabl 
led to the use, first, of hot embers, and afterwards (probabl 
under the stimulus of the necessity of economy) of wee. 
But the invisible product of burning charcoal rendered it a 
perilous mode of procuring warmth, and this probably gave rise 
to the chimney. Fuel thus burnt is, however, still more wastefully 
consumed than when burnt on the ground in the centre of the 
apartment; for it is a contrivance whereby the greatest possible 
amount of air may be drawn into the apartment through every 
Tare or crevice, to rush to the chimney, after chilling every 
o 


ject in its way, and thence to eseape, carrying with it all the 


ascending heat, and suffering little to enter the room. ‘The 
familiar experiment of holding a sheet of paper — close to 
y 


the bars of a grate with a strong draught, sufficient 
this. 


proves 
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In such an apartment, the body is usually scorched on one 
side, and half frozen on the other, much in the same mode as at 
a large fire in the open air. To obviate this, the Germans 
invented the stove which bears their name. The enclosed fire- 
chamber, either of brick or metal, is placed in the centre of the 
apartment, and a pipe of sufficient length conveys away the 
smoke. If this pipe be of sufficient length in the apartment, the 
whole of the heat from the burning fuel may be conveyed to the 
surrounding atmosphere, and if the apartment be air-tight no 
heat will escape but by the will of the indweller. But there is 
a disadvantage attending the use of this stove. The fuel being 
in contact with the external sides, they become red hot, and de- 
compose the surrounding air, rendering it, to a certain extent, 
poisonous and unwholsome. By sufficient ventilation this might 
he mitigated, but then the heat would be too rapidly carried off, 
and the object of economising the fuel defeated. ‘The desirable 
object was to regulate the stove so as to prevent the decomposi- 
tion of the atmospheric air by excess of heat; but the inventive 
powers of our German kinsmen never attained this point. 
Stoves constructed of fire-bricks were less subject to vitiate the 
air than those of metal, but their increased bulk was an objec- 
tion for dwelling apartments, though not for hot-houses, for 
which use they have been principally retained. 

The next improvement in the mode of warming buildings was 
by means of water heated in a close boiler, in a separate chamber, 
and made to circulate through pipes of considerable diameter, 
= within the apartments intended to be warmed. ‘These, 

eing cumbrous, were succeeded by pipes of small diameter, 
heated by steam. ‘This was found to be liable to the same defects 
as the German stoves—decomposing the air at times from over- 
heating. Then came Mr Perkins’ plan, of hot water in small 
pipes under great pressure, coils of pipe bcing laid in the 
chambers requiring much heat, to afford a greater supply. 
A constant circulation of heat is thus kept up but, from the 
immense number of joints in the apparatus, it is expensive to 
construct, and is apt to get out of order, frost occasionally burst- 
ing the pipes when neglected; and sometimes, when air gets 
access to the pipe, the hot water becomes hot steam. Occasion- 
ally too, the pipes are wholly stopped by deposition from the 
water, and moreover they are subject to grow so hot as to de- 
compose the air.* ‘The next plan was one for which Mr Price, 
of Bristol, obtained a patent. A close boiler, set like an ordi- 





t * A work by Mr Richardson, on the ‘ Warming and Ventilation of Buildings,’ 
reats principally on the various modes of applying Mr Perkins’ apparatus: it is 
ccompanied by detailed plans. 
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nary copper, is connected with a series of flat canisters of cast- 
iron, each containing a small quantity of water within a very 
large surface. These canisters are all connected together b 
pipes, and a circulation is thus kept up. The whole of this 
apparatus, except the boiler, is placed in a chamber by itself, 
which may be called an air-warming chamber. The fresh air is 
admitted from without, and passing over the heated surfaces of 
the canisters, is there warmed; and thence passes into the apart- 
ments, the quantity being regulated by slides. This is the 
warming apparatus of the present House of Commons. Some por- 
tions of the British Museum are also thus warmed, as well as the 
new buildings at the Blind Asylum. For warming large apart- 
ments the plan is a good one, all the generating surface being 
in a compact body: but there is a want of economy in the use 
of the fuel, much of the heat escaping up the chimney, and the 
arrangements for supplying the air to be heated are far from 
perfect. At the British Museum it was found, that the air in 
its ascent carried with it a large portion of dust to the books in 
the library. On inquiry, it was found that the labourers who 
attended the fire were not sufficiently careful in their stoking ; 
but it was an oversight to permit any communication between 
the air-supply and the fire-place. Another disadvantage attend- 
ing it is the want of more efficient means of regulating the 
draught of the fire. ‘The principle of the apparatus is that the 
water should never produce steam, and that the radiating surface 
should be of sufficient extent to carry off the heat as fast as the 
fire supplies it. As this mode of generating heat, in a separate 
chamber, is probably the best mode of warming very large apart~ 
ments, we will state our ideas of the best mode of constructing 
the apparatus when water is made the vehicle for transmitting 
the heat from the fire to the room intended to be warmed. 
Construct in the basement of the building a vaulted brick- 
chamber, say twelve feet square, of sufficient thickness to pre- 
vent the warmth from piercing through the walls. From the top 
of the building, or as near to it as the chimneys will permit, 
bring an air-tight tube, either of brick, or metal, or wood, and 
let the lower end of it enter the brick-chamber, close to the 
ground, with an othe og joint. As this tube is to supply the 
whole of the air to be warmed, the size must be regulated 
accordingly. Let a double iron door be made to this brick- 
chamber, air-tight, so that when it is closed the only entrance 
of air may be down the tube. ‘Then prepare four, or eight, 
or twelve cast-iron boilers, of the following construction :— 
length, four feet; height, eighteen inches; width, eight inches. 
Through the whole length is a flue, nine inches high by 
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four inches wide, The simplest mode of construction is by 
casting two square cases, an outer and an inner case, fixed 
together by flanges at either end, with long screw-bolts, the 
joints being made tight by cement. These boilers should 
then all be connected together by a pipe at either end, be- 
tween each pair, the distance between their surfaces being from 
four to five inches. Say that there be twelve boilers; they 
should be placed in two layers of six each, the lower ones being 
supported on narrow brick piers, at about eighteen inches from 
the ground, and the upper ones built in the same manner. At 
the end of one of the boilers—the first in the row—the furnace is 
to be constructed,—inside the brick-chamber, so that the heat 
which pierces the bricks may not be lost; but with the fuel-door 
and aber outside the chamber, so that no dust may enter. 
After the furnace is built, the ends of the boilers may be cou- 
pled together by a line of brickwork (of fire-bricks and furnace- 
clay), making the fire pass from a lower boiler to an upper one, 
then to the neighbouring upper one, and then to the one be- 
neath, and so on till it leaves the last, and enters the chimney- 
flue. In addition to the external tube for the admission of air 
to be warmed, a second tube of similar size must be carried u 
from the brick-chamber through the interior of the building ; and, 
from this, openings may be made into the apartments to be 
warmed, if there be more than one. Up this internal tube should 
be carried an iron pipe, connected with the upper boilers. This 
should terminate in a cistern at the top of the building, or at any 
convenient height; and, from the cistern, a second pipe may be 
made to descend to the lower boilers, thus keeping up a circula- 
tion. The cistern will serve for the water to expand in, if by 
accident it gets overheated. But to guard against this, the air- 
draught of the fire should be provided with a heat-regulator. By 
this mode the whole, or very nearly the whole, of the heat produced 
by the combustion of the fuel, would be retained in the building, 
and the amount of air warmed might be easily measured by the 
amount of exit permitted in the process of ventilation. Of 
course, when a number of apartments are warmed by this mode, 
there would be a liability, by leaving windows open, to pass the 
warm air off through a single room as fast as generated; but in such 
a case the entry of warm air into that apartment should be cut off 
‘ by closing the slide in the air-tube. ‘I'he writer speaks with con- 
fidence of this process, from having had a similar apparatus, on 
a small scale, constructed under his directions, which he has 
found to answer his expectations in every respect. There is no 
risk of bursting attendant en this apparatus, as is the case with 
steam or hot water under pressure, and the unsightly appearance 
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and other inconveniences of pipes about a building are avoided. 
There is no steam in any part of the apparatus, and its durability 
is great.* If any objections were made to water as a vehicle for 
the transmission of heat, a similar apparatus might be used to 
contain warm air between the fire and the outer casing ; only, in 
such case, solid castings must be substituted for cement joints, 
The gradual cooling of warm water, upon the fire going out, pre- 
vents the joints from cracking, but without water the online 
might be too rapid. ‘This 5 age involves some expense at 
the outset, but considerably less than that of pipes. A disad- 
vantage attending it is that it requires to be heated for some 
time before it begins to give out heat; but to counterbalance this 
it will continue to give heat for a long time after the fire has been 
extinguished, which heat may be permitted or not, at pleasure, to 
find its way to the apartments.+ 

But the simplest, cheapest, and most universally applicable 
mode of maintaining artificial warmth in apartments is the “‘ Ther- 
mometer Stove,” now coming into general use, a result of the 


sound theory and inventive experimental verification of the 
practically benevolent, the ap philanthropic Dr Arnott. Be- 
ginning with an apparatus for t 


e circulation of warm water, and 
ismissing it for a “waterclad stove,” he comes back to the 
simple form of the economical German stove; which he has divested 
of its poison-making power, and taught to = the will of a 
master as to the greater or less degree of warmth it should give 
forth—not as an “ eye-servant,” beneath its master’s watching, 
but as a regulated clock, moving through successive hours at a 
determinate rate of speed. And here, an ordinary man would have 
contented himself with the accomplishment of his own comforts, or 
would have sought by taking out a patent to make his invention 
instrumental to his own individual gain: but not so Dr Arnott. 
Looking to an enlarged system of national economy, and more 
especially as connected with the physical comforts of the great 
mass of the community, he has taken unmeasured pains to get 
his stoves manufactured and brought into common use. He io 
done still more by publishing the very valuable work whose title 
is placed at the head of this article, treating of modes of warmin 
buildings generally, pointing out the superior advantages of his 
stove, ae 5 showing the means, heretofore wholly neglected, 
whereby the heat constantly generated by our own bodies may be 
arrested and retained in the atmosphere of our apartments, while 





* Of course the boilers must be sufficiently strong to bear the pressure of the water 
in the ascending and descending pipes, according to the height to which they 
may be carried. 

+ Welsh coal is the fuel to be preferred for this apparatus, as it makes no soot, 
but even with bituminous coal, the soot would be nearly all consumed, by a proper 
arrangement of the furnace. 
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we provide for that most important and little understood process 
—ventilation.* 

In his introduction Dr Arnott observes that air, warmth, ali- 
ment, and exercise of body and mind, are the four conditions neces- 
sary to enable all human beings of originally sound constitution to 
attain the age of eighty years and upwards, but that nn. 
ment of these conditions produces disease and death. he 
working classes should ponder over the following paragraph :— 

‘‘The educated members of civilized communities are now well 
acquainted with the four necessaries of life, and with the means by 
which these are to be secured, but the knowledge has been very slowly 
acquired, and is yet very imperfectly diffused among the people. 
In some tropical countries, such as were probably first inhabited by 
man, all the requisites exist so perfectly suited to the human consti- 
tution that the easiest efforts of mind and body secure them. The 
air, in good situations, is ever as pure as on the sea-beach; the 
warmth is that which, to persons unprotected by clothing, is the 
most agreeable and salubrious; good food of various kinds is always 
abundant; and the requisite exercise is taken in selecting and pre- 
paring the food, and in natural pastime. In such a country the 
people no more think of warmth as a necessary of life than of the 
gravitation which holds their bodies to the earth. But in other 
climates, men, in their mid-winter, feel warmth to be not less ne- 


* A stove at the Jerusalem Coffee House has been exhibited in a way which 
looks like quackery. It is, we suppose, on this that Dr Arnott remarks in his 
Preface :—* Since I"gave my Lecture, and publicly described the thermometer- 
stove, I have heard of various supposed improvements on it, and substitutes for it, 
but no one has come to useful maturity. In London, within a few weeks, a new 
stove has been exciting curiosity, although its nature has not been disclosed, and I 
am induced to notice it here because many persons have been confounding it with 
the thermometer-stove. In the body of this work is described a modification of the 
thermometer-stove, adapted to warm carriages, &c., or to be immersed in a bath, to 
warm it; which modification may be of any size, from that of a quart jug upwards, 
standing on a support, or suspended like a lamp, with a small tube to carry away 
the smoke or gases of the combustion, and which will maintain, like the other 
forms of the stove, an unvarying temperature for twenty-four hours, or more, with- 
out being watched or touched, at an expense of a penny cr two-pence, according to 
the size. The new stove alluded to I have heard described in nearly the same 
terms. It is not said of it, however, that the heat is uniform; and the expense of 
fuel, for even a small one, has been estimated at a farthing an hour, which is much 
more than for a large thermometer-stove. Then it is stated of it, that a stove of 
three or four feet surface is sufficient to warm an ordinary room, such as we know to 
require sixteen or twenty feet surface of ordinary iron pipe or other vessel contain- 
ing boiling water: now this can be true only if the temperature of the smaller 
vessel be proportionably higher; and we know that a temperature in it but a little 
higher than that of boiling water, would render its presence in a sitting-room in- 
sufferable, from its injuring the air which touched it. Then it is to be used without 
a chimney ; but evidently, if there be combustion in it of any kind, the aérial pro- 
ducts of combustion, always noxious to animal life, must spread inthe room. And 
lastly, if there be no combustion in it, but merely a heating by ordinary chemical 
action, as when water is dropped on quicklime, there will be comparatively little 
heat, and the heat will cost dear, and the apparatus will not be applicable to many 
S the purposes of a fire. But to decide aright respecting it, we must know 
what it is.” 
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cessary than food. Thus, the popular acceptation of the term ‘ne- 
cessary of life’ differs with the climate and degree of intelligence of the 
people. It would be when portions of the human race spread north 
or south from a native tropical home that, with changes of season, 
they would first experience the pain and other consequences of cold, 
and would learn that warmth was a requisite of life and health. It 
would be afterwards, when their aris had advanced to the construc- 
tion of apartments more or less closed to maintain warmth, that they 
would discover air to be something which might be confined, and 
thereby rendered hurtful to them, and that pure air also was a ne- 
cessary of life; and it might be, when differences of rank arose, 
and placed classes of the community above the necessity of working, 
that some persons would renounce all labour or exertion, and, by 
the consequences, would find that exercise too was a necessary to 
well-being. By such steps we may suppose knowledge of the 
means of preserving health and life to have been “pervee | obtained. 
This knowledge has now been perfected by much scientific labour ; 
but so little has it become yet a part of general education, that even in 
England, where human arts and civilization have advanced as far 
at least as anywhere on earth, the average duration of human life, 
which depends on the management of the circumstances enumerated, 
is scarcely half of what the human constitution allows. We know, 
however, that great improvement has recently taken place, and is 
yet rapidly advancing, and that in situations, for instance, where 
formerly bad ventilation and ill-regulated temperature had produced 
the hosts of scrofulous diseases, and of diseases from faulty tempera- 
ture, the population is now comparatively healthy.”—pp. 10—12. 


Here is a statement which places in a strong light the imperfec- 
tion of the arrangements commonly adopted for obtaining warmth: 


“‘ We find that of the whole heat produced from the fuel 
used, about seven-cighths ascend the chimney, and are absolutely 
wasted. The loss of heat is, first, the more than half whic 
is in the smoke as it issues from the burning mass: secondly, that 
carried off by the current of the warmed air of the room, which is 
constantly entering the chimney between the fire and the mantel- 
piece, and mixing with the smoke; this is estimated at nearly two- 
eighths: thirdly, it is a fact that the black or visible part of the 
smoke of a common fire is really a precious part of the coal or wood 
escaping unburned. If then more than halfof the heat produced be 
in the smoke, and nearly a fourth of it in the warm air from the 
room which escapes with the smoke, and if about an cighth of the 
combustible pass away unburned, there is a loss of at least seven- 
eighths of the whole. Count Rumford estimated the loss at still 
more; namely, fourteen-fifteenths.”—p. 22. 


The following is not less illustrative of the defects in the com- 
mon methods of ventilation: 


‘Notwithstanding the rapid change of air in the room, 
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perfect ventilation is not effected. The breath of inmates does 
- not tend towards the chimney, but directly to the ceiling, and as it 
must therefore again descend to come below the level of the mantel- 
piece ere it reach the chimney, the same air may be breathed again 
and again. In a crowded room, with an open fire, the air is for 
this reason often highly impure. As another source of impure air in 
a house, it is to be noticed that the demand of the chimneys, if not 
fully —— by pure air from about the windows and doors, 
operates through any other apertures, and thus often brings in foul 
air from drains,” &c.—p. 23. 

Dr Arnott speaks of the necessity of employing sweeping boys, 
owing to our present ill-regulated processes of combustion. We 
have faith in a mode of preventing this necessity. Enact a law, 
making it felony to ‘aa a boy up a flue after the expiration of 
six months from the passing of the Act. Dr Arnott’s stove 
would provide a remedy for those who might not like the ex- 

ense of altering their flues; and those preferring an “ English 

reside” to Dr Arnott’s stove, might line their chimneys with 
cylindrical iron-pipes, smooth inside, and which could be cleaned 
by a similar process to that used with a foul gun-barrel. When 
the slave-trade was made a felony, Englishmen ceased to embark 
in it. Make it felony to misuse white boys, and our white slave- 
trade will cease, but searcely till then.* 

After giving a description of the different processes employed 
to diffuse warmth in buildings, Dr Arnott proceeds to describe his 
own invention. 

«The preceding paragraphs,” says he, ‘contain a sketch of the 
chief means of warming which were known and practised, up to 
the year 1834. Various professional occurrences at that time 
called my attention to the important art of controlling temperature 
in our dwellings, for the purposes of health and comfort. The 





* It has often cecurred to us that one very common cause of smoking chimneys, 
where no apparent reason can be discovered, arises from the practice of using boys 
to sweep them, and thus the sin against humanity is partly punished by a large 
amount of continuous annoyance. For a flue to draw well, it is essential that there 
should only be two openings into it—one at the bottom and the other at the top. 
Now ehimney-flues are divided from one another by single courses of bricks in width, 
or half-brick, as it is technically termed. ‘These flues are built with lime-mortar, 
which is an absurdity in the outset, as the heat of the fire restores the mortar to the 
state of quicklime, which falls out in powder, and leaves gaping chinks for mis- 
draught between the bricks, destroying the continuity of the flue. To provide in 
some measure against this evil the practice is to ceat the inside of the flue with a 
composition of lime-mortar and cow-dung, called “ pargetting.” This is, in faet,a 
luting to make the flue air-tight. ‘The climbing-boys, by frequent ascents, break 
the luting away, and the chimney, opening into chinks, produces an imperfect 
draught. ‘his is an evil for which there is no remedy, except rebuilding the 
chimney. Were it the practice to use iron tubes built into the thickness of the 
walls, or better stilla«as more economical of heat—to introduce hollow iton columns 
upon the face of the wall, covering them in the apartments with perforated sereen 
partitions, the great souree of evil would eeasc, and the still greater evil—the erime 
a=uthe tion of humanity would cease also. 
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subject had before engaged my thoughts, enough to make me 
aware that there were many errors of common practice easil 
avoidable, and to give me an impression that a revision of it 
might lead to new and useful results. Setting before me, therefore, 
the problem ‘to secure effectually, in any part of the world, and 
at all seasons, the temperature, moisture, and purity of atmosphere 
most congenial to the human constitution,’ I resumed my study. 
That I might have constant motive and better opportunity to 
observe, to experiment, and to reflect on the subject, I directed 
a manufacturer to fit up in my library the apparatus for warm- 
ing by er’ hot water. Accordingly a box of iron to hold 
water was placed at one side of the room, having communica- 
tion by ascending and descending pipes, with a boiler fixed at the 
back of the kitchen fire, and so that, as soon as the fire was lighted, 
circulation of the water might commence, and be continued at 
nearly boiling heat while the fire burned. This apparatus effected, 
in weather not very cold (for it was of too small dimensions for the 
room) all the pleasing results described in a former page, as belong- 
ing to the warm-water circulation—mild, equal temperature over the 
room, no dust, smoke, trouble of watching a fire, danger of fire, 
draughts, cold layer of air on the floor, &c. The objections were, 
Ist, That in very cold winter nights, when the kitchen fire was not 
burning, the safety and supply pipes, which descended from an ex- 
ternal cistern, were exposed to freeze. On one occasion the water 
in the safety-pipe did freeze, and, by shutting in the steam, endan- 
gered my safety when the fire was next lighted. 2dly, Considerable 
expense of fuel. Sdly, Considerable original expense of apparatus. 
4thly, That when once fixed it could not be moved to another place. 
5thly, The noise and disturbance (likely to distress a sick person) 
of the regiment of bricklayers, plumbers, smiths, and carpenters, 
who came under a master and foreman to set it. 


“A mode of obviating several of the objections without much 
countervailing trouble, at once occurred to me, and was tried; 
namely, to have the box of water heated, not by communication 
with a distant fire, but by a small fire within itself, as here repre- 
sented.” (This refers to a wood-cut in the margin of the page.) 
‘This constituted a water-clad stove, and as the steam of the 
water, when heated to the boiling point, passed by an aperture 
provided, into the chimney, the external surface of the box could 
never be hotter than boiling-water, and could no more, therefore, 
vitiate the air of the room than the simple water-box did. To pre- 
vent the water from boiling too rapidly, and being wasted, the air, 
to feed the combustion, was admitted only by a small aperture near 
the door of a close ash-pit, in which aperture was placed a throttle- 
valve, regulated by a peculiar thermometer, which will be described 
in a future page. The aperture was closed by the thermometer 
whenever the temperature reached the boiling point, or any other 
point that might be chosen, and was opened again whenever the 
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thermometer fell to below the point chosen. This stove, besides its 
uniform moderate temperature—for it was a box of boiling water which, 
although giving out heat, never cooled—had nearly all the economical 
advantages of the close German or Dutch stove, for so much of the 
chimney-flue might be exposed in the room as to apply usefully nearly all 
the heat of the smoke. There was here, however, still an apparatus, 
rather difficult to make, and expensive, liable to be out of order, heavy, 
requiring considerable attention from servants, &c. It may be mentioned, 
however, that several forms of the water-clad stove may still be useful. 

“ After the step made, by the construction of the stove just described, 
it was easy to make another and more important step. The object sought 
was now clearly seen to be, merely to place in any apartment the required 
extent of metallic surface, kept steadily at a temperature not exceedin 
200° of Fahrenheit. It evidently was of no importance what hot fluid 
filled and warmed the vessel—whether water, steam, oil, or air, or whe- 
ther there were an included fire—provided that the temperature of the 
surface was maintained; for the box in any case would be quite close, 
permitting no escape of its contents. If, therefore, in a box of the re- 
quired size, a fire could be placed so as to warm the box with perfect 
uniformity all around, while the fire itself were so controlled by a self- 
acting regulator, that it should burn always exactly as fast as was re- 
quired to keep the box steadily at any desired temperature, the object 
sought would be attained, and there would be many concomitant ad- 
vantages of cheapness, simplicity, &c. These words have sketched the 
Self-regulating Fire, or Thermometer-Stove, of which the form first 
tried is now to be described more particularly by aid of the wood-cut.” 

“While the stove-door and ash-pit door are open, a fire may be lighted, 
and will burn in the fire-box just as in a common grate, and the smoke 
will rise and pass away by the chimney, mixed with much colder air, 
rushing in by the stove-door ; but if the stove-door and ash-pit door be 
then closed, and only as much air is admitted by the valved opening in 
the ash-pit as will just feed the combustion, only a small correspondi 
quantity of air can pass away by the chimney, and the whole box wil 
soon be full of the hot air or smoke from the fire circulating in it, and ren- 
dering it everywhere of as uniform temperature as if it were full of hot 
water. This circulation takes place, because the air in the front chamber 
around the fire-box, and which receives as a mixture the red-hot air is- 
suing from the fire, is hotter, and therefore specifically lighter, than the 
air in the posterior chamber, which receives no direct heat, but is always 
losing heat from its sides and back ; and thus, as long as the fire is burn- 
ing, there must be circulation. ‘The whole mass of air is, in fact, seen 
to revolve, as marked by the arrows, with great rapidity ; so that a person 
looking towards the bottom of the stove through the stove-door 7, might 
suppose, if smoking fuel had been used to make the motion visible, 
that he was looking in at the top of a great chimney. The quantity of 
new air rising from within the fuel, and the like quantity escaping by the 
flue c, are very small, compared with the revolving mass. There re- 
mains to be noticed only the thermometer regulator of the combustion. 
Many forms presented themselves to my mind, as described in the section 
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on the manufacture of the stove, any one of which will close the air- 
passage, slackening or suspending the combustion at any desired degree, 
and will open it again instantly, when the temperature falls below 
that degree.” 

“Thad thus a simple box of iron, of cheap and easy construction, 
answering all the purposes of expensive steam or hot-water apparatus, 
burning its fuel as steadily and regularly as an argand lamp burns its oil, 
or as an hour-glass lets its sand run through, and allowing me, by 
merely touching a screw on the thermometer, rapidly to increase or di- 
minish its heat, as by touching another regulating screw we increase or 
diminish the light of a lamp. 

“What chiefly surprises a stranger in this new stove, is the very 
small quantity of air required to support the combustion which warms a 
large room ; the whole might enter by an opening of half an inch diameter, 
and the quantity of air or smoke which passes into the chimney is, of 
course, proportionably small. These facts at once suggest how small the 
consumption of fuel must be, as that depends on the quantity of air 
entering, how perfect the combustion of the fuel must be where so little 
is expended, and how completely the heat produced in the combustion 
must be turned to account. The combustion is so perfect, because the 
fuel is surrounded by thick fire-brick, which confines the heat so as to 
maintain intense ignition; and the saving of heat is proved by the ra- 
pidly diminishing temperature of the flue, detected by a hand, passed 
along it from the stove. During the winter of 1836-7, which was very 
long and severe, my library was warmed by the thermometer-stove alone. 
The fire was never extinguished, except for experiment or to allow the 
removal of pieces of stone which had been in the coal, and this might 
have been prevented by making the grate with a moveable or shifting 
bar. The temperature was uniformly from 60° to 63°. I might have 
made it as much lower or higher as I liked. The quantity of coal used 
( Welch stone coal) was, for several of the colder months, six pounds a 
day—less than a pennyworth—or at the rate of half a ton in the six 
winter months. This was a smaller expense than of the wood needed to 
light an ordinary fire; therefore the saving was equal to the whole 
amount of the coal-merchant’s ordinary bill. The grate, or fire-box, fully 
charged, held a supply for twenty-six hours. It might have been made 
twice as large, or to hold a supply for two days, and there would have 
been no waste, as the consumption is only proportioned to the air allowed 
to enter ; but, in general, it may be convenient to have to look at and 
charge the fire in the middle of the day and at bed-time. Many 
strangers coming into my room did not suspect that I had fire in the 
stove, for it was used generally as a table for a book-stand. They thought 
the agreeable warmth of the room came from the kitchen, or some 
me | room. I believe that persons must themselves feel, to be able 
truly to conceive, the charm, in dreary winter, of knowing, wherever 
they be, in cold, or rain, or snow, that a perfect and unvarying summer 
room always awaits their return home.”—pp. 39—46. 

The advantages of this stove may be thus summed up:— 
an economy of fuel almost incredib e, as an open fire wastes 

Vor, VI. & XXVIII. No. IL. Be 
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seven-eighths of the heat, while this stove uses very nearly the 
whole; uniform temperature ; the fire always alight; no smoke; 
no dust; no danger to persons; no danger to property; obe- 
dience to command; trifling original expense; it is easily moved ; 
“it is a good cooking stove, and therefore the poor man’s stove.” 


‘“*A second small iron box placed within it, with a door opening outwards 
through the side of the stove, is a perfect oven—as is proved, indeed, by 
the common American stove, described at Art. 31, which in this respect 
resembles it. A small kettle or cooking vessel may be placed directly on 
the fire. Potatoes and other things may be roasted in the ash-pit; and 
if the ash-pit be made large, with the fire-bars sloping, so as to present 
a considerable surface of naked fire looking downward and forward, meat 
may be roasted there. The top of the stove is a perfect hot-plate, on 
which anything may stand, either to be heated, or to be kept warm. 
If the stove be heated to the boiling point of water, a tea-pot of cold 
water placed upon it, under a dish cover, soon contains boiling water, 
and similarly eggs or other things may be boiled. Thus the breakfast 


of a solitary student in London chambers may be easily prepared by 
himself.”—>p. 51. 


And lastly, no sweeping boys are required. 

The following are among the important national consequences 
of this grand discovery :— 

“Were this thermometer-stove to be adopted 
England, consequences of no ordinary importance would follow,— 
adding to the list of advantages, above given, others of a more 
general nature ; as Ist, the great saving of coal. This substance, 
unlike corn, of which every season brings a new supply, exists in 
any country in a limited quantity tending to exhaustion; and in 
England, owing to the recent prodigiously multiplied uses of it in 
our manufactures and arts, rendering the state of society in England 
thore and more dependent upon the coal mines, the price has risen 
considerably. A new means which should lessen the consumption 
of ccal only one-half, would be equivalent to the discovery of as 
many more coal-beds in the country as at present exist init. 2d. In 
London the atmosphere would have as much less carbonic acid in it 
as less coal were used, and nearly all visible smoke would cease, for 
the stove makes none. At present, over London, at any instant is 
to be seen floating in the atmosphere as smoke, many chaldrons of 
the most precious part of our coal, that part, in fact, which, with 
ee management, is convertible into gas for lights. Authors 

ave calculated that one-eighth of all the coal brought to London 
escapes in this way—which at present must be a loss of 100,000 
chaldrons a year. 3d. There might be great increase of domestic 
comfort among the poorer classes, to whom want of warmth is one 
of the greatest miseries, often driving them to the destructive 
alternative of dram-drinking; or at least, to frequenting heated 
public-houses, because there is not warmth at home. 4th. If good 
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ventilation were superadded, a great proportion of the winter diseases 
of the people, both rich and poor, might disappear. During the 
prevalence of influenza in late years, houses warmed uniformly by 
steam or hot water, have been found to give almost perfect security 
to their inhabitants. The fact has been striking in some extensive 
establishments, as in the Hanwell Asylum for Lunatics.”—p. 54. 


How painfully true are the following statements :— 


‘¢ The nature of a man’s breathing, and the conversion by it of 
the pure air, which is life to him, into foul air, which is poison, 
have already been explained at Art. 10, as also the beautiful provi- 
sions of nature for ensuring the required supply of air; first, by 
the heating, and consequent rising into the atmosphere above, of 
air which has been breathed, to be replaced by fresh air from below ; 
and secondly, by the never-ceasing greater motions, called winds, of 
the atmosphere itself, which mingle the whole, and submit it to 
influences maintaining its general purity. These aérial movements 
are, to man, what the constant gliding past of a clear river stream 
is to the fishes which inhabit it; and as certainly as we should 
destroy the trouts of a stream, by confining them in a small portion 
of their watery element, until it became a dirty putrid puddle, or as 
we should distress and injure them by confinement and privation in 
less degree, so do we destroy or injure human beings, when we 
too closely confine around them a portion of their aérial element. 
The arts of life and usages of society have led, in many parts of the 
earth, to the practice of forming apartments which thus confine the 
air; but, becauze the air, become unfit for breathing, is still as 
invisible as before the change, and the cause of the consequent dis- 
tress and disease is not obvious, it has been, and still is, in 
innumerable instances, alowed to continue working its fatal results, 
without awakening suspicion. Science, however, having at last 
detected the concealed destroyer of so much life, and health, and 
happiness, the mass of the people are beginning to deal with it as it 
is befitting. A striking instance of popular ignorance with respect 
to this subject, and of mischievous practice founded upon that ignorance, 
was to be witnessed very lately, if it is not still, in *’ackinghamshire, 
among the poor girls who gain their livelihood by lace-making. To save 
the expense of fire, they were wont, in winter, to choose, among the 
rooms belonging to their families, the smallest, which would coniain to 
the number of twenty or thirty of them, and there to congregate, and 
keep themselves warm by their breathing. The odour of their breaths, 
although unperceived by themselves, soon became, to a stranger enters 
ing, exceedingly offensive. The pale faces, broken health, and early 
deaths, of many of the ignorant self-destroyers, told, to a better-informed 
observer, what they had been doing; but it was very difficult to convince 
themselves of their folly. Proving how much is yet to be done, to 
inform the public sufficiently on this subject, I need only add, that even 
now, many schools, manufactories, churches, ball-rooms, courts-of-law, 
and other rooms of assembly, are, for hours together, in a state little 
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better than the rooms of the lace-workers above described; indeed, 
sometimes in a worse state, as shown by the carrying out of persons 
fainting and half suffocated, and the cry among the company left for 
open windows. The scene of death in the Black Hole of Calcutta was 
the consequence of confinement without ventilation, carried not very 
much further than has been witnessed for a short time in some voluntary 
English crowds.”—p. 57. 


Yet it was in the much-assailed cotton factories that the first effi- 
cient ventilation of workshops was performed by means of fanners. 

The following paragraph shows the poss: set by our legis- 
lators as to economy of fuel :— 


“ The mode of ventilation by a chimney, alluded to above, in which 
mode the air is not wire-drawn, is exemplified in mines, where a large 
fire, placed at the bottom of one upright shaft or opening, converts it 
into a chimney, in which a bulky column of hot air is constantly 
ascending, to be replaced by a corresponding quantity of cold pure 
air, descending by other shafts to ventilate the mine. An instance of 
the same mode of moving air has lately been exhibited in the temporary 
British House of Commons. By the side of the building is placed a 
great round chimney, 120 feet high, by 11 feet wide at bottom, and 8 feet 
wide at the top, with a fire-grate near the bottom, having 25 square 
feet of bars or surface, and therefore big enough for a steam-engine of 
25 horses’ power. A passage, as wide as the chimney, leads to its 
bottom or fire-place, from a space over the ceiling of the House, into which 
the impure heated air from the House enters freely by many openings ; 
and, when the fire is lighted, the air which supplies it, and which be- 
comes the rising column in the chimney, is the impure heated air spoken 
of, a corresponding quantity of fresh air of course entering the House 
below. The chimney thus becomes a kind of pump, but worked at the 
expense of many horses’ power, to effect what a ventilating pump, made 
on the principle above described, and worked by a power of one horse 
or less, would even more certainly perform. The mechanical force of 
such a chimney is the difference of weight between the mass of heated 
air in it, and an equal bulk of the external air, which difference in this 
House of Commons chimney, in an ordinary winter day, is a pressure 
less than two hundred pounds. Advantages of a proper ventilating 
pump in such a case would be, a great saving of original expense, a 
saving of fuel ever afterwards, and that there would be means of 
knowing, to within a few gallons, the quantity of air changed.”—>p. 65. 


The mode here alluded to, of economising the heat generated 
in our own bodies by a double current ventilation, is one of the 
most important of modern discoveries in practical physics :— 


“TI have now to describe a new mode of ventilating, by which 
the hot impure air, as it passes away, is compelled to give up its 
warmth to the pure air entering to take its place. I had ascer- 
tained the principle many years ago, and I have in my ‘ Elements 
of Physics, explained it by the case,—that if a quantity of boil- 
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ing water be placed in a vessel, a, and be allowed to run along a 
very thin metallic tube, from a to d, where it escapes with speed regu- 
lated by the cock at d; and if, at the same time, an equal quantity of 
cold water be placed in the vessel, 6, and be allowed to run along a 
larger tube, 5, c, including or enveloping the other, to escape by the 
cock c; the hot water from a, losing, every instant, a little of its heat to 
the counter-current of colder water surrounding it, will, when it arrives 
at d, be only one degree—or even less—hotter than the quite cold water 
descending from } ; while, on the other hand, the originally cold water 
from b, acquiring every instant, in its passage along the tube, 4, c, heat 
from the tube of hot water within it, will, when at last discharged, be 
only by one degree—or less—different from the boiling water issuing 
from the vessel, a. Thus, by making the two currents run counter to 
each other, in almost mixed contact, there is not, as in former processes, 
merely a mixture of two temperatures producing an average temperature, 
but the whole excess of heat of the one is given, with very trifling loss, 
to the other; and the hot water, which might be the foul water of a 
bath just used, has become the cold water; and the cold water, which 
might be pure water for a bath intended, has become the hot. Now the 
same transference of heat takes place, where the counter-currents are of 
any other fluid, of air, for instance, instead of water, as many persons 
had occasion to witness, four years ago, in Erickson’s air-engine ; and, 
therefore, the very heated impure air, which accumulates at the top of 
an enclosed space containing a crowded assembly, may, as it passes away 
under the influence of a ventilating pump, be made to give up its whole 
warmth, or as much of it as desired, to an equal quantity of pure air, 
entering from another pump. And where there may be a considerable 
number of persons present, no other heating apparatus will be required 
but the lungs of the company. This mode of warm ventilation is appli- 
cable generally ; from the case of an assembly of thousands of persons 
in a church or theatre, through the descending series of courts-of-law, 
ball-rooms, schools, sitting-rooms, even to that of a single person, who, 
wherever placed, may send out his warm breath through one tube, to 
warm the pure air drawn in through another tube, surrounding the first. 
The application of the apparatus to particular cases will be more 
minutely described below.”—p. 67. 


A certain quantity of moisture is an important element in 
combination with warmth :— 


“ Our atmosphere contains—besides the two constant elements, 
oxygen and nitrogen—also a variable quantity of moisture or aéri- 
form water. This is constantly rising into it, under the influence 
of the sun’s warmth, from the exposed surfaces of water or earth, 
to descend again, where required by animals and vegetables, in 
the forms of rain, mist, dew, &c. Even while invisible in the atmo- 
sphere, too, it is supplying essential wants of animals and vegeta- 
bles, as is discovered particularly when the air—-as in the African 
simoom, and other dry winds—is nearly devoid of it, and then withers 
up and blights vegetable nature, and much distresses animals. The 
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quantity of water sustained invisibly in air has a proportion to the tem- 
perature of the air; and when the air has not its due proportion—as 
when clear frosty air is heated, without addition of moisture—it is felt 
to be dry, and powerfully absorbent of moisture. To make the atmo- 
sphere of a winter room, therefore, congenial to a man’s nature, it is 
generally necessary to give it a proportion of moisture as well as of 
heat. This is easily done, by placing, on or near the thermometer-stove, 
a vessel containing water, into which a piece of linen or cotton cloth, 
hanging from any fit support, may dip. The cloth, by absorbing the 
water, as a lamp-wick absorbs oil—which it does more readily for having 
been dipped into a solution of potash—is always wet, and giving out 
moisture to the air. The quantity may be determined by the extent of 
cloth exposed, and may be varied by what a sailor would call letting out 
or taking in a reef. A surface of six inches square will suffice for an 
ordinary room. The suspended cloth may be concealed from view by 
any graceful screen, as by a tower-shaped cover of porcelain, open above 
and below, to favour the passage of air. Invalids, requiring to pay par- 
ticular attention to this point, may be directed by a hygrometer, which 
will always declare the exact degree of moisture existing in the air. As 
in England, between a north-east wind—which, to most persons, is so 
disagreeable, and to many so hurtful—and a south-west wind, of the 
same temperature—which, on the contrary, is, to the sense of almost 
everybody, bland and refreshing—the chief, if not the only difference, is 
the proportion of moisture; means which enable us to control the 
mean moisture as well as the temperature of the air, may almost be called 


the art of calling up at will, or of manufacturing, a south-west wind.” — 
p- 73. 


The remainder of the work is occupied with practical direc- 
tions on ventilation and warming, and instructions for the 
proper manufacture of the stoves. Here is comfort for in- 


valids :— 


“ At the present day many invalids are sent from England to 
winter in the south of Europe or in Madeira, away from beloved 
friends and home, and deprived of their accustomed comforts, because 
their own country has not offered them safe protection from the 
weather. Now by uniting the agency of a thermometer-stove always 
alight, complete ventilation by single or double current, proper dif- 
fusion of moisture in the air, double windows, and the use of the air- 
warming mouth-piece described in Art. 84, the most desirable state of 
atmosphere through both the day and the night, in the house and out of 
doors, is easily attainable. A slight difference in temperature between 
day and night seems not undesirable, even for invalids, as it occurs 
naturally all over the world, owing to the appearance and disappearance 
of the sun.”—>p. 90. 

Invaluable as are these stoves, they are not exempt from the 
ehances attaching to all new inventions— ignorance on the part 
of those using them. Possessing certain valuable properties 
not before attained, the stoves are expected to perform miracles. 
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One man has a smoky chimney which all contrivances have 
failed to cure, and he is told—** Send for one of Dr Arnott’s 
stoves” —as if they were capable of reversing the laws of com- 
bustion and ventilation. Another, with a small apartment, whose 
fire-place, door, and window are all within six feet of each other, 
the chimney-flue probably being equal in cubic contents to 
the whole apartment, after enduring this cold-wind bath for 
successive years, hears of Dr Arnott’s stove, and sends for one. 
In a few minutes after the fire is lighted, the apartment is con- 
verted into an oven, and, nearly roasted, he tries to abate the 
fire, but cannot. He bears the martyrdom of heat for a period 
as a counterbalance to the previous torture from cold, and a 
burst of fine weather happening to come at the same period, he 
execrates the stove, and sends it away, dreaming all the time in 
his ignorance that he has tried one of Dr Arnott’s stoves and 
proved its failure. If he had understood its principle, he would 
probably have discovered, that the stove professing to be Dr 
Arnott’s, was so in nothing except external form. The essential 
principle of the stove is, that no air should gain entrance to it, 
except through the regulating valve communicating with the 
fire-grate. The fuel door, the ash-pit door, and the cover— 
made to take off and on to get access to the interior—should be 
as nearly as possible hermetically sealed, when not in use. The 
stove in some cases draws air through all these unskilfully-made 
openings, and even through the rivetted joints of the sheet-iron, 
owing to imperfect work. In such cases, the stove ceases to be 
a regulating stove, and the degree of heat is utterly beyond the 
control of the owner. 

By the clear directions which Dr Arnott has given for the 
construction of the stove, for the modes of ventilation, and also 
for regulating the degree of moisture in the air, he has abso- 
lutely placed it within the power of every intelligent person 
to determine what manner of climate he will dwell in, though 
his residence be in England in mid-winter, surrounded by a 
snow-covered country. 

But there are some, perhaps many individuals, those especially 
who pursue sedentary occupations and take little exercise, and 
in whom cmnianenly the circulation of the blood is for the 
most part sluggish, especially at the extremities, who require a 
degree of heat to those parts much greater than they could bear 
to breathe: they require one atmosphere for the lungs and 
another for the feet. One mode of adapting the stove to their 
uses, would be to construct a footstool of sheet-iron, with hot 
air from the stove circulating through it. But some will abso- 
lutely demand a fire with considerable radiant heat, and Dr 
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Arnott has provided them with directions, how to make the best 
use of an open fire. 


The fuel recommended by Dr Arnott for his stoves is Welsh 
coal, or anthracite, and coke. The former is the most durable 
of mineral fuel. It is largely used in the United States, under 
the names of Lehigh, Lackawanna, Schuylkill, Rhode Island, &c., 
according to the localities where it is found. It is customary to 
have two sitting-rooms, communicating with one another: in 
one of them is placed an ordinary English grate for the com- 
bustion of Liverpool or bituminous coal, and in the other a 
kind of half-grate, half-close stove, for the combustion of an- 
thracite, which burns with an intense heat, and communicating 
to the iron plates, decomposes the atmosphere. On this aceount 
many people in the cities of the sea-coast have become preju- 
diced against anthracite in favour of Liverpool or bituminous 
coal. The following extract from a quaint American tract, 
shows that the advantages of anthracite are appreciated by 
others :— 


‘«¢ Burn Liverpool, and your clothes are smutted—your flesh be- 
grimed—your furniture dirtied—your walls blackened, and wherever 
there happens to be a crack, seamed with long tapering streaks of 
soot—your carpets sadly soiled, and when taken up, if there are 
cracks in your floor, are found indelibly stained with corresponding 
lines of smut, to such a degree that you are defeated in your econo- 
mical purpose of wearing them next year the wrong side up. I say 
nothing of the filthy smut that deposits itself on your books and 
papers—of the ummumbered cobwebs brought to light by the smoke 
and dust gathering on them, which might else have hung undis- 
cerned for months or years—of those globules of pure greasy black, 
in the shape of polly-wogs, that go sailing round the room, and 
light on your shirt-collar or cheek, where they are unwittingly 
rubbed in, while you, like Malvolio, cross-gartered, parade your- 
self in the streets, and wonder to see every one smile as he passes. 
And then, the stench of this vile coal, when a strong north-wester, 
or whatever the wind is that nauseates the throat of your chimney, 
blows the smoke in Stygian puffs in your parlour and face ;—boh! 
suicide might be traced to it. 

‘¢ But burn anthracite, and the whole scene is changed. White- 
wash your parlours in the spring or autumn, and the white is just 
as fresh and pure at the end of a long winter as at first. After 
three months’ fire in my parlour, I have been unable to perceive the 
slightest dinginess in the walls, ceiling, or cornice—a matter of the 

Treatest consequence in those houses where the cornice has its oak- 
eaves, rosettes, dentals, and nobody knows what more, of architec- 
tural ginger-bread work. For, by frequent white-washings, though 
done with ever so much care, and with the nicest Paris Shite, the 
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fine se edges, graceful curves, and delicate cavities on which the 
beauty of the cornice wholly depends, are lost, being cased over or 
filled up by the muddy brush of the black white-washer. A fire of 
Rhode Island is, too, more beautiful than one of Lehigh or Schuyl- 
kill. The flame is, indeed, exceedingly beautiful. You see all sorts 
of colours issuing from the top of the fire and blending together ; 
rose, pink, purple, violet, red, and blue, now separate and distinct, 
and now weaving together. What it is occasions this, I know not. 
It may be the same mysterious cause that produces in Newport and 
the neighbourhood of the mines the most beautiful women. Ever 
one knows that a Newport lady and beauty are almost convertible 
terms. It is a singular coincidence too, and well worth noticing, 
that, as the external of the Rhode Island coal is exceedingly unpre- 
possessing, while the flame is so beautiful, so nothing can be more 
dismal than the outward aspect of Newport, though so much beauty 
lies hidden beneath. Philosophers might perhaps speculate pro- 
fitably on these analogies. 


** But I begin to prose. Old age, however, must be allowed its 
privileges.” 


As a set off to this unqualified approbation of Rhode Island 
coal, we give the following anecdote, premising that all anthra- 


cite coal is difficult of kindling in proportion to its durability. 
That found in Rhode Island is 7 the most durable of all 


A proprietor who wished much to render his mines available to 
the public, applied to a scientific gentleman, whose name usually 
carried more capitals after than before it, for a certificate of its 
durability. He obtained it, to the effect that the certifier 
“* verily believed it would be the last thing destroyed at the day 
of judgment.” About the same period a barn, in which a quan- 
tity of the coal was stored up, caught fire, and the part not 
destroyed was that covered by the coal. 


In the ‘ Architectural Magazine’ for January 1838, there is 
an article by Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S., &c., containing a re- 
ort upon Bernhardt’s Stove Furnaces, not drawn up in the very 
est taste. After the report occur the following paragraphs :— 


“¢ Three years ago, I erected, in a spacious bed-room of my own 
house, a stove, which was never heated so high as the boiling 
point of water, but which allowed no circulation of air by the 
chimney, except the small quantity which was admitted very near 
the hearth-stone, for supporting a slow combustion in the fuel. 
Everything seemed comfortably and philosophically arranged. 
The temperature of my room was nearly the same night and day; 
being, upon an average, from 55° to 60° Fahr. In a short time, 
however, my natural vigour of body and mind began to give way ; 
my sleep became disturbed ; my appetite declined ; a furious cough, 
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with pains in the chest, supervened, without having been preceded, 
however, by any of the usual symptoms of catarrh; and my 
bowels were obstinately constipated. For this general distem- 

rature, which continued for several months, my kind medical 
Friends prescribed a vast variety of remedies; such as blood-letting, 
blistering, cupping, expectorants, antispasmodics, emetics, dia- 
phoretics, mercurial alteratives, &c.; a pharmaceutical ordeal 
which I underwent without any material benefit. At length, I 
discovered that the main cause of these disordered functions was 
a peculiar state of the blood, caused by breathing an atmosphere 
not sufficiently renewed, in consequence of a nearly air-tight stove 
apparatus. I now caused the stove to be removed, fire to be 
rekindled in the open grate; took a strong dose of purgative 
medicine, to restore the hepatic secretions ; and, within three days 
of this change of plan, I felt myself a new being; the powers of 
my body and mind resumed their wonted alacrity ; in which state, 
thank God, they have ever since remained, owing, chiefly, I have 
no doubt, to unembarrassed ventilation in every part of my house, 
and the suppression of stove-malaria. . . ° ° of 

‘¢ Whatever mode of heating be adopted, with a view to economy, 
in lofty pubiic buildings, where there is abundance of air, we 
should never suffer our domestic apartments to be warmed by a 
stove, to the suppression of our open fires; which, well constructed 
upon the Rumford plan of radiation, give the most comfortable 
quality of warmth, with complete change of atmosphere.” 

We cannot discover the seguitur in the Doctor’s argument. 
His room, it seems, was thoroughly warmed by a stove, but 
not thoroughly ventilated; ergo, all stoves are bad, and 
open fires alone are healthy. Dr Ure’s scientific accuracy 
might surely have been made available to adjust the heat 
of his “philosophically arranged” stove, so as to provide 
for sufficient ventilation by the ceiling or windows, instead of 
“very near the hearth-stone.” If the atmosphere were not 
sufficently “ renewed,” the means were at his disposal to increase 
the ventilation without the necessity of removing the stove. It 
is strange that so acute a man as Dr Ure should submit to such 
a list of medical inflictions as he describes, without sooner dis- 
covering and remedying the cause of the mischief. One so 
familiar as he seems to be with all the apparatus of M. Bonne- 
main, of egg-hatching memory, and the processes for “ counter- 
acting desiccation,” ought not to have been defeated in his stove 
experiments by either arid air or deficient ventilation. We 
recommend to him the perusal of Dr Arnott’s work, showing 
that ventilation is as essential as warmth, in apartments inhabited 
by human beings. Had the work been published at an earlier 

eriod it might, by stimulating Dr Ure’s powers of intellect, 
es saved him a considerable amount of physical suffering. 
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In conclusion, we hope Dr Arnott’s work will run through 
many and cheap editions—that it may circulate especially 
amongst England’s choice phalanx, the intelligent portion of 
the working classes. He who has taught the means of makin 
one penny do the work of eight in the article of fuel,- has 
liberated the other seven to be employed in the means of gain- 
ing fresh knowledge, and has thereby put fresh weapons in the 
hands of men desiring to be free, wherewith to work out their 
freedom. He has increased their earnings in proportion as he 
has enabled them to economise those earnings. We must not 
wish that he may continue in such a career, for he cannot choose 
but do it. The benevolent impulses of his nature, consecutively 
shown by practical results realized from time to time, will con- 
tinue to stimulate an intellect enlisted for the term of life in the 
cause of advancing humanity. 


J. 


fn 


Art. IV.—The Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of 


Wellington, K.G. §c. &c. By Lieutenant-Colonel Gurwood. 
Vols. 1—IX. Maurray.* 


ie has been customary to decry the political talents of the 

Duke of Wellington. The liberals, especially the Whigs.+ 
never fail to rail at them, and even the Tories do now and then 
slily fling a stone and pass onward. His firmness of character, 
his habits of business, his dispassionate method of examining 
questions of importance, and his unwearied diligence, have been 
admitted ; they could not be denied with decency ; but then it has 
always been added, “ He is only a soldier, what can he know of 
politics ?” 

To this peremptory mode of estimating his attainments and 





* The tollowing article is, by agreement, to be considered as the expression of 
the writer’s sentiments, without involving the opinions of the Review. Who the 
writer is, may ve easily discovered by the style, the sentiments, and the initials. 
—Ed. 

+ Some of our readers may recollect the tone of the Whigs towards the Duke some 
years ago. A leading article of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ in Perry's day, began 
somewhat in this style: “ The Duke of Wellington’s head is continually thrust into 
our faces; at every corner we meet it in plaister, looking as empty and as dull as 
emptiness and dulness can make the original look !" We would ask also, whether 
Mr Barry O'Meara, the friend of the Whiys, had not in his possession Napoleon’s 
detailed and highly favourable opinions of the Duke of Wellington's campaigns, 
and refrained from publishing them because they would do him too much honour? 


We heard this from a gentleman who assured us that he had it from Mr O'Meara 
himself. 
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capacity, it has been fruitlessly objected, Ist, That the force and 
sharpness of intellect, which had penetrated all the secrets 
of war, might possibly have penetrated the secrets of policy. 
2d, That in conducting the affairs of a nation it is no mean part to 
know how to direct great bodies of men towards a given object, 
whether civil or military, it matters not which, in regard to the 
exercise of the mind, since in both a union of steal iain 
and physical force is requisite, the only difference being, that in 
war the pressure must be more forcible and prompt, proportion- 
ate to the greater exigency. 3d, That the controlling of armies 
and their attendant multitudes, the arrangements necessary to 
secure their pay and provisions, and the constant vigilance and 
acuteness required to observe and detect the enemy’s proceed- 
ings and plans, constitute important branches of administrative 
policy, and were familiar to Wellington. The answer has how- 
ever been always the same. “ He is only a soldier, what can 
he know of politics ?” 

It was in vain that, on such occasions, it has been urged that 
he was not simply a soldier, seeing, that in India he had 
— districts of country larger than England, that he had 

een engaged in several difficult and important negociations in 
that distant country, and had, on his return, shown himself more 
able to explain and to defend his brother’s general administration 
of that empire when it was impeached, more able than that 
brother, so vaunted for his political talents, was to defend it him- 
self. ‘That he had, as secretary of state, conducted the govern- 
ment of Ireland, whether for good or evil as regards the general 
interests of the empire rightly understood is immaterial, but in 
Ireland he had been practised in domestic politics, and while by 
his indefatigable industry, and his vigorous, honest habits of 
business, he gave a tone to the government, quite unusual in that 
country of official idleness, jobs, and pecuiations, he had the 
rarer merit of restraining, in some measure, the public profligacy, 
and forcing the vice which could not blush to be less shameless 
of display. ‘That in Spain and Portugal he had, for several 
years, been involved in the political as well as the military rela- 
tions which England maintained with the governments of those 
countries, and with the government of the Brazils; and that to 
deal successfully with such arrogant, pugnacious, and chaotic 
administrations was also good practice in the political art. That 
in France, after the war, he had, as general-in-chief of the con- 
federate army, managed all the political affairs appertaining 
to the occupation of that country. That, as ambassador at the 
Congress of Vienna and at Paris, he had opportunities for 
making himself master of our principles of foreign policy, and 
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having to deal with the great diplomatists of Europe, he did 
there successfully deal with them during the most important 
general political crisis of modern times. Finally, that so much 
experience, added to great natural powers and happy qualities of 
mind, could not fail to make a proficient in state affairs, since the 
political art, like all other arts, is matter of practice and principle 
conjoined, and, experience being equal, the greatest mind must 
naturally make the greatest progress. Wherefore, as neither 
the natural talents of the Duke of Wellington, nor his expe- 
rience in the management of state questions, nor, what was of 
more importance to England, his probity and his industry, could 
be denied, it followed that he must be a statesman. But all such 
arguments, and reference to facts, were continually met by the 
arrot repetition of the words, “ He is a soldier, what can he 
now of politics?” 

Thus rebuffed, we were forced to ask ourselves what this 
occult matter of politics might be? and to admire in silence a 
dispensation of Providence which rendered it a sealed book to 
Wellington and all soldiers, though, like the door of the robber’s 
cave, it opened miraculously to the sésamé of an Eton or West- 
minster schoolboy; provided always, that the schoolboy was a 
scion of a gifted family, one of the chosen, upon whom rotten- 
borough interest feil like the manna of heaven. It could not be 
a knowledge of mankind, because an Eton boy knew nothing of 
that lore, and Wellington was experienced in it; he had studied 
it experimentally, and his school was a multitude of nations. It 
could not be a knowledge of official details, nor habits of busi- 
ness, for in these things Wellington was remarkable. It could 
not depend upon opportunities to acquire a knowledge of the 
feelings and supposed interests of the different nations of the 
world; for to no man in England had so many opportunities 
been given. It could not depend upon mental dignity and force 
of intellect, since it was notorious that, abroad and at home, 
Wellington had acquired and sustained a remarkable personal 
ascendancy over all the great politicians and generals of Europe 
with whom he was brought into contact.* Numerous are the 





* It is true that a despatch from the Prince de Lieven, to be found in that in- 
teresting publication the ‘ Portfolio,’ would seem to contradict this assertion. 
But the Prince de Lieven is not one of the great diplomatists of Europe, and we 
can easily conceive that a minister, used to obey implicitly the blood-stained 
monster who drags the children of the wretched Polander into slavery, would mis- 
take the workings of honour and humanity in the Duke of Wellington for indeci- 
sion of character—his wisdom is not their wisdom, nor his firmness their firmness. 
After all, as the composition of the Prince’s despatches are generally attributed to 
the Prineess, this charge of indecision, this want of promptness imputed to the 
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stories of his abruptness, of his singularities, but there are none 
of his weaknesses. He has been called the stern Duke, the im- 

lacable Duke, the iron Duke, and not seldom the victorious 
Duke : but the credulous Duke, the silly Duke, he has never 
been called. Many have opposed and many have submitted to 
him ; many have feared him, aud many, very many, also love 
and revere him. Villified he has been, but never despised. 
His wrath has been dangerous to some, his wisdom and courage 
have afforded shelter and safety to others, but he has always 
stood collected and alone, a mark upon which men’s eyes were 
turned in fear or hope. What then, we asked ourselves, con- 
stituted this political art, which a man gifted with such qualities 
could not attain? Here was vigour of body and of mind; here 
was extraordinary quickness of perception, unwearied applica- 
tion, dispassionate investigation, coolness of temper, undaunted 
courage, physical and moral, and the habitude of conducting 
great affuirs, aye! so successfully conducting them, that envious 
men turned in bitterness to demand of fortune why she cherished 
such a favourite? But all this availed not! Wellington was only 
a soldier, what could he know of politics? 

To ordinary minds, however, it did appear that such a man 
must be a politician ; that such an education, combined with such 
natural qualities, must have made the Duke of Wellington, we 
will not say a Napoleon, because there are some men, and 
Napoleon was one of them, who are permitted at times to rule 
the world with single unapproachable majesty of mind; but we 
will say that there was no apparent reason why Wellington 
should not take a high place among English statesmen. ‘ho 
was to go before him? Was the ruthless ignorance of Castle- 
reagh, the meretricious declamation of Canning, or the pompous 
imbecility of Liverpool, to be estimated above his blunt honesty 
of purpose, supported by such extensive practical knowledge ? 
Was the dignified dulness of a Grenville, or the rapacity of Lord 
Grey, more valuable to the country than the Duke’s simplicity 
and disinterestedness? Is the astute vagueness of Sir Robert 
Peel’s wily policy, or Lord John Russell’s mincing Whiggery at 
home, and raging Toryism in Canada, to be preferred to the lon 
exercised intellectual strength, the rude vigour, of Wellington? 
Who would most worthily uphold the honour and dignity of the 
country? ‘The man who successfully conducted the great war 
in the Peninsula, or the men who blundered into the stupid non- 
intervention war in Spain, and who, in the name of liberty, have 





Duke, may perhaps have no political meaning. But the Princess de Lieven 
excepted, Wellington's personal ascendancy has been recognized by all Europe— 
monarchs have bowed and been abashed before him. 
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so unsuccessfully endeavoured to oppress the popular party in 
Portugal ; and, in the name of good government, have driven the 
Canadas to armed resistance? Are we to turn from the Duke 
to seek a statesman amongst the faction who paid the pretended 
Dutch debt to avoid the chance of a collision with Russia, when 
a sixth part of the sum would have sent the Swedish nation ina 
mass upon Petersburgh? Are we to call those men statesmen 
who have seen, unmoved, the Russians stalk in blood through 
Sarmatia, and beheld them with stupid patience at the gates of 
Constantinople, demanding the keys of the Mediterranean? 
Those men who, calling themselves Englishmen, do yet suffer 
the blockade of Circassia, the seizure of the Vixen, and with 
equal apathy, or rather craven fear, permit the rights of hu- 
manity and the interests of Europe to be trampled upon in 
Poland, and the rights and interest of England to be invaded, and 
her flag outraged on the Black Sea. 

Wellington no politician! What, then, are they? What is 
meant by the word? A factious debater in Parliament? He is 
not that. _ He cannot at will, and.on the spur of the moment, 
make the ‘‘ worse appear the better reason,” and he sometimes 
even makes the better argument appear the worse, from his 
deficiency of elocution. Therefore he is not a politician, in the 
Whig and Tory sense of the word. He can, indeed, make 
luminous reports upon any subject, however extensive, when 
placed before him ; he can detect and expose the true bearings 
of the most complicated questions of state, but he is no declaimer ; 
he cannot by the hour vomit forth pert puerilities, like Mr Spring 
Rice; nor, like Sir Robert Peel, discourse for a whole session 
without enunciating a single general principle, or clearing up 
one obscure point of detail; and moreover, feeling, though not 
with sufficient force, the real dignity of his own peculiar position, 
he disdained at first to be the partizan of faction, and hence, 
with factious men he was no politician. Latterly he has, un- 
happily for his own fame, as we conceive, removed this imputa- 
tion. In the eyes of the Tories at least, he has become a 

artizan. He has, though evidently with reluctance, and even 
foathing, donned the livery of faction; he has become a politi- 
cian in the confined English sense of the word, and insomuch 
has ceased to be a statesman. Yet, in one instance, his better 
star shone forth for a moment, gladdening the hearts of his 
honest admirers, and forcing even his detractors and enviers, by 
dark falsehoods to work the abatement of that splendid gleam of 
virtuous patriotism. Alas, how soon it has been obscured by the 
foul fogs of faction! Statues are being raised to commemorate 
the fame of Wellington. His military fame! It is, in truth, a 
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factious proceeding ; but it is only his military fame that is to be 
commemorated, say the originators of the scheme, and they say 
so, because they fear the opposition which the odium, created by 
his political career, since the passing of the Reform Bill, is sure 
to excite. But why this double dealing? Why this timid be- 
seeching of forbearance? Is this the way to honour England's 
hero? Has he no claims upon his countrymen’s admiration but 
those resulting from war? Enough has been done for his glory 
in that line. Let a statue be rather raised to the man, the states- 
man who first sacrificed his own prejudices upon the altar of 
expediency, which, rightly understood, means the altar of com- 
mon sense, and then forced a reluctant consent to his project 
from the lips of a monarch perverse and stubborn of nature. Let 
the inscription say that the bronze is raised to the glory of 
Arthur Duke of Wellington, not because he was victorious in 
India, in Portugal, in Spain, and in France, but to commemo- 
rate the wisdom with which, yielding to the just spirit of the 
age, he disenthralled seven millions of his oppressed Catholic 
countrymen, and thus really united Ireland to the British em- 
pire. For the erection of such a statue, all men of real patriotism 
would offer their mite, but it will not be done. It is not 

and patriotic deeds, but factious politics they would honour. It 
is not Wellington, but themselves they would glorify. 

We have been led into this train of thought by the perusal of 
the volumes which have furnished a heading for this article. 
It is a grand publication, affording the most triumphant refuta- 
tion of the sneering absurdity which we have endeavoured to 
expose. The proofs are numerous and irrefragable, that the 
Duke is a great soldier, a great statesman, and withal an honest 
man. ‘The title of the work is, however, faulty ; the volumes con- 
tain, besides the despatches, his private and public correspondence, 
memoirs upon various subjects of importance, epitomes of his 
campaigns, and even numerous, minute, and trifling orders and 
details, relating to the administration of the armies commanded 
by him. And these being all printed in the order of their dates, 
are thrown together in strange confusion ; descriptions of battles 
mixed up with rebukes to corporals; the disputes of nations 
intermingled with the squabbles of commissaries and doctors. 

This Don Juan method of arrangement, whether it be Colonel 
Gurwood’s or the Duke’s, and we have heard that the latter 
carefully examines every document, however trifling, previous to 
its being printed, appears to us very faulty. It has undoubtedly 
the merit of showing the extraordinary industry, and the more 
extraordinary clearness and vigour of the mind which could 
embrace so many different subjects at the same time; but it tires 
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and even disgusts the reader, by breaking the natural thread of 
thought, and overloading the reflecting power and the memory. 
It is an impediment also to the forming a just idea of that strong 
consecutive reasoning which chains, as it were, all the important 
papers of the collection, and belongs essentially to the character 
of the man. We should have preferred an arrangement in 
which all the excellent pieces of the collection should be assorted 
with reference to their subjects, and connected by brief and 
judicious information, to make plain all allusion to matters which 
were familiar to the correspondents at the time, but are now 
inaccessible to the reader, or must be sought for in a multitude 
of other works. ‘The Duke's papers, thus composed, would have 
furnished very complete and lucid commentaries upon one of 
the most important periods of our Indian history, and would have 
absolutely told the whole English story of the Peninsula contest. 
This may be still done by future workmen. The present publi- 
cation, however, conveys, though quite unintentionally, an unjust 
impression, namely, that Wellington’s was the only workin 
mind in the Peninsula; that he at once, and peremptorily, decided 
on all questions of administration and policy. But it was not so. 
Many of his memoirs addressed to the Ministers were founded 
upon the reasonings and calculations of Lord Stuart de Rothsay; 
and other persons also aided, especially Sir Robert Kennedy, the 
Commissary-General, a man whose probity and services, we must 
say, appear to us to have been but slightly acknowledged. It is 
a high merit to be able to perceive truths and to adopt and assi- 
milate the results of other men’s labours with a segacity which 
in some measure makes them original, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton has that merit, in addition to his many other excellences; but 
it would be more than human, singly and unaided, to work all the 
—_ of such a vast and complicated business as the war in the 
eninsula, and Wellington neither claims superhuman talents, 
nor, we should suppose, desires to be the object of the silly adu- 
lation that would concede them to him. If the correspondence 
of Lord Stuart de Rothsay were published, and the whole story 
of the Peninsula war cannot be understood in detail without that 
correspondence, it would be found that his mental exertions were 
only second to those of the Duke; and it is an unequivocal 
homage to the latter’s real greatness, that a mind so powerful 
as Lord Stuart’s should, without hesitation or murmur, yield 
its labours to swell that greatness. However, these volumes, 
when carefully read and digested, portray, with unerring. 
pencil, the mind of the commander, and the character of his 
troops. And with respect to the great political and military 
operations of the British in India, and of the Allies in the 
Vor, VI. & XXVIII, No, II. Ce 
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Peninsula, they are certainly of the highest possible authority, 
although, in some minor details, they may perhaps be found 
inaccurate. But with regard to the proceedings and views 
of the enemy, though always interesting, they are not quite so 
valuable, and might even mislead future historians, inasmuch as 
they do not describe what really happened, but what the Duke’s 
information, gained at the time, led him to imagine had hap- 
pened or would happen. His surmises were, however, not 
always correct as to the numbers or intentions, or situation of the 
enemy, and, as we shall have occasion to show in the course of 
this article, were at one remarkable period very wide indeed 
of the truth. . 

The compiler, Colonel Gurwood, has done but little himself, 
though some of his remarks would seem to indicate that he 
thought differently. The commencement of a slight historical 
sketch, an introduction, which we shall notice hereafter, and 
a few meagre, and, some of them, not very judicious notes, 
such as offering himself as an example to the subalterns of the 
British army, form the sum total of his literary claims. But if it 
was he who persuaded the Duke of Wellington to furnish the 
papers, and to permit their publication, the world owes him a 
flebt, which the sale of the despatches will probably repay ; for 
a more remarkable production of its kind has never appeared, 
though both Caesar and Napoleon have written. 

Czxsar’s Commentaries, exquisite though they be, are incom- 
plete as a whole, are mutilated by accident in several parts, and 
they are likewise too succinct to satisfy those eager, inquiring 
minds which love to penetrate all the secret motives and reason- 
ings of a great man, and to have their thoughts identified with 
his thoughts,—to become as it were part and parcel of him, and 
to consider his actions with as much interest as if they were 
themselves answerable for the result. Moreover, they describe 
events and motives such as Caesar wished them to appear to pos- 
terity, and woot were expressly written to guide succeeding histo- 
rians, although their accuracy was denied at the time by the cele- 
brated Asinius Pollo,—how justly it is impossible now to determine. 
Napoleon’s orders, some ot which have been published, though 
curious and interesting, especially those which relate to Egypt, 
are but meagre and garbled extracts of his labours in that way. 
His memoirs, dictated at St Helena, are indeed of another value. 
But they also are evidently garbled, and though they still form 
a work supereminent in force and clearness, both for reason and 
style, and in matter most instructive, various, enlarged, profound, 
and philosophic, displaying all the great qualities of the writer’s 
gigantic mind; though they are undoubtedly, in every point of 
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view, except one, superior to the volumes before us, that one 
point suffices to give this work of the Duke of Wellington an 
interest more familiar, or, if we may use the expression, more 
domestic, and therefore more intense, than either the Commen- 
taries of Cesar or the Memoirs of Napoleon. In all three the 
same vein of sound, or, what is called strong common sense, 
predominates. There is nothing wild, nothing startling to the 
mind in any; the reason of the reader is gently raised by the 
reason of the writer to the height necessary to contemplate the 
whole fm presented to him. Genius is not extravagant: 
it is ardent, and it conceives great projects; but it knows before- 
hand how to attain the result, and it uses the simplest means, 
because its faculties are more essentially calculating, industrious, 
and patient than imaginative. It is creative, because its know- 
ledge is vast; and it is quick and peremptory, not because it is 
presumptuous, but because it is well prepared. 

In these characteristics of genius all the three works resemble 
each other. But in the case of Cesar, it is the foremost man of 
the world directing posterity how to view his actions. In the 
case of Napoleon, it is still the foremost man of the world, in- 
structing that world how to judge sanely of the great military 
and political questions of an age most fertile in such questions, 
and most fertile also in false judgments, passionate distortions, 
and wilful calumnies. In the case of Wellington, it is not the 
foremost man, but it is the second military man of the world, 
telling his own story, like the others, but not with reflection and 
consideration of the effect to be produced. Not with the natural 
tenderness, and inevitable leaning of self-love, and the careful- 
ness of reputation, which must inevitably shed their influence 
over such works when written at leisure and in the closet. His 
tale is told unpremeditatedly, in the field, amidst the din of arms, 
from day to day, sometimes from hour to hour ; his feelings, his 
emotions, his passions all laid bare; in fine, the real mind and 
character of the man is discovered; his hopes, his fears, his 
anxieties, his crosses, his disappointments are displayed even at 
the moment and as they arise. We have Wellington, not such as 
he may now think he was, or ought to have been, but such as he 
really was, when, like a mighty fabric reared to guide the wan- 
derers on wide waters, though ten thousand surges of foll 
beat at his feet, and a tempest of war whistled round his head, 
he stood unmoved, impassable, with light unquenched, with 
strength unshaken, until the horizon cleared, the waves subsided, 
and the admiring world beheld him in his true proportions. 

We would not, however, have it understood, that we think the 
whole of the Duke’s correspondence is laid without reserve before 
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the public. We have heard otherwise, and we know of some 
omissions. Indeed there must inevitably be some opinions of 
men and measures, some ebullitions of indignant scorn or com-’ 
laint, some angry truths suppressed; and it is more than pro- 
able that his present political connections and opinions have 
influenced the selection. An amiable tenderness towards men 
whose faults were only of the head, would also lead him to sup- 
ress some disagreeable truths. And many, no doubt, it would 
e improper to repeat, regard being had to his situation at the 
time they were written. Enough, however, is given to satisfy 
history; enough to prove that Wellington is a statesman, a 
patriot, a politician, a wise, temperate, and humane man. 

In his Indian correspondence, notwithstanding his youth, he 
shows himself a person of fixed and well-considered opinions. He 
appears perfectly versed in the characters and views and resources 
of our motley Indian governments, and those of thé native govern- 
ments. All the shifts, and intrigues, and fawnings, and insolence of 
those civilized Barbarians, if such a term may be used, with whom 
he had to deal, appear to have been known to him, and estimated 
at their just value. And it was doubtless his experience in these 
matters that made him say, when he first commanded in the 
Peninsula, “ They call me in derision an Indian general ; and it is 
because I am an Indian general that I shall have a good chance of 
success.” ‘The words were prophetic, for the Spanish and rig nm 
intrigues were the very counterparts of Asiatic intrigues, and only 
a man like Wellington, long exercised to patience, and well versed 
in the thousand turnings, and doublings, and falsehoods of such 
politicians, could have sustained himself against them. In India 
also the whole of the military affairs, and their political relations, 
were used to be placed more under the management of, and 
more at the discretion of, the commander in the field than they 
were in Europe. The mind of the general was thus more ex- 
panded, and his knowledge of the innumerable difficulties which 
attend war, and the dependency of the several parts with respect 
to the whole, was much increased ; his fears of responsibility were 
also lessened, because practice gives confidence, and in India 
ruin, and obloquy, and shame did not, as in Europe, follow mis- 
fortune, however undeserved that misfortune might be. 

To have the habitude of enlarged command is indeed absolutely 
necessary for the making of a great captain, and no man can be 
justly called so who does not know how to organize and form the 
character of an army,as well as to lead it when it is formed. It is 
in vain that writers, who know nothing of war, point to Alexander, 
to Scipio, to Hannibal, to Condé, as onauaghts of mere youths 
breaking out as it were from the nursery in all the lustre of con- 
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summate generals. A great project may be conceived happily, 
a great battle may be gloriously won, even a whole campaign 
may be successfully conducted by a youth, and he may thus 
show that he has been formed by nature with all the inherent 
qualities of a commander, yet he is still a long way from being a 
consummate captain. He feels it when he is opposed to a great 
adversary, for then his fire becomes more subdued and steady, 
his caution increases, and his whole method of making war bears 
another impress. Such a change has been forced upon many 
celebrated men, and amongst others upon Wellington. More- 
over, it is not true that Alexander, Hannibal, and Scipio 
were inexperienced officers when they performed their first great 
exploits. They were youths, indeed, as to years, but not youths 
as to knowledge ; and the age of the mind must be calculated by 
the number of facts and just conclusions stored up in it. IRgno- 
rant minds are always young minds ; but the body may be young, 
the mind old. All three had been bred up in the camps of their 
fathers, and had been partakers of their councils; and those 
fathers were consummate captains; men who would have been 
placed by history as the leading spirits of the world if the lustre 
of their fame had not been dimmed by the superior splendour of 
their children’s glory. The two first, that is, Alexander and 
Hannibal, succeeded also to the command of veteran armies, and 
were aided by the councils of veteran generals. Parmenio, 
Antipater, Attalus, and others, were captains of no mean repute 
in 7 oa Hanno, Carthalo, Mutines, Maharbal, were officers 
of experience in Spain; and the whole system of the Carthagi- 
nian and Macedonian armies had been perma and brought to 
maturity by Philip and Hamilcar. Nay! the very enterprizes, 
the successful execution of which has given deathless renown to 
the sons, were in each case conceived and planned by the fathers. 
Neither were the first campaigus of those extraordinary sons so 
remarkable as to raise the astonishment of the world, nor such as 
to give them a title to the fame of consummate captains. ‘They 
were able and vigorous operations, of great promise certainly, 
but rather lessons for the general commanding than complete 
exploits. 

Alexander passed the Danube, and fought with the Triballi 
and the Thracians, mere barbarians, and with the Illyriane party 
were not much better, and besieged. Thebes, where the parties 
were too unequal to be very dangerous, before he passed the 
Granicus and engaged the Persians; neither can the latter exploit 
be compared for soldierly skill with his after-passage of the 
Hydaspes, and defeat of Porus. Before that great man he 
could not play the same daring game. Hannibal also made 
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two campaigns against barbarians, and one siege against a civi- 
lized pt Ay before he marched towards the Alps ; and he like- 
wise had learned how to pass the Rhone, by first manceuvrin 

on the Tagus, in face of an enemy, numerous, but unskilfub 
Moreover, for a whole year, a long time in the life of such a 
man, he besieged Saguntum, where he probably discovered that 
such enterprizes were unsuited to an army composed as his was ; 
at least, in all his after wars, he never engaged in any peer 
siege, though he took many towns. Scipio, indeed, had no 
veteran army at his disposition, no practised generals to advise 
with; but then he had seen the battles of the Ticinus, of Trebbia 
and of Canne, and had probably served under Fabius and Mar- 
cellus; and his first campaigns in Spain, even admitting the 
falsehoods and exaggerations of that eloquent but least trustworthy 
of all historians, Livy, were by no means to be compared in 
generalship to the campaigns he afterwards, in the fulness of his 
experience, made in Africa. It was not until he had achieved 
that extraordinary double victory, in one night, inst the two 
armies of Syphax and Asdrubal, that he could claim the title of 
a finished commander. There is a foolish story, told by Plutarch, 
and which we have seen also complacently per | by some 
English writer, to the effect that Lucullus, when he sailed 
to fight Mithridates, knew nothing of war, save what he had 
gathered from the perusal of Xenophon’s works, during his voyage 
to Asia Minor. Nothing can be more absurd and false. Lu- 
cullus had served under Gabinius in Egypt, as general of cavalry ; 
under Sylla, in his war against this very Mithridates, and in his 
civil wars; he was, in fact, a very experienced officer. But he 
was also a scholar, and naturally read Xenophon’s account of the 
country and people when he was going to make war himself. 
Hence the anecdote. The onl fh exception to the position we 
have laid down is Condé. He indeed started from his tutor’s 
side for the camp, and immediately gained a great battle; yet he 
soon found that the fight of Rocroy did not embrace all the chances 


of war. At whi 5 > | and at La ny and long after at 


Bléneau, he was by Meric, by John de Wert, and by Turenne, 
taught matters of deeper import ; and at Senef, where he failed, 
he displayed a higher degree of skill than at Rocroy, where he 
was victorious. 

Even Napoleon, the most wonderful of all generals whose 
deeds are known to the world, did nothing in contradiction to this 
view of the matter, though his first campaign as a commander 
was certainly the most extraordinary first campaign of any upon 
human records. For, besides his experience at the siege of 
Toulon, he had, for two years previous to taking the command of 
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the army of Italy, planned and directed the operations of that 
army, then called the army of the Alps; he had become ac- 
quainted with the officers and soldiers, and with the enemy’s 
mode of fighting ; he knew the relative value of both armies; had 
seen and calculated the movements of great bodies, and was, in 
fine, initiated in the mysteries of command, and had probably 
studied the ground upon which he was so soon to display his sur- 
passing martial genius. ‘Thus he advanced in his career gradually ; 
and it is to be doubted if even Napoleon, though he broke into 
Italy with such surprising power and ability, could, at that time, 
have conducted, or even conceived the manceuvres by which, in 
1809, he stemmed the great Austrian tide of war when in its 
full flow, and changing suddenly from the defensive to the offen- 
sive, with an inferior force, broke and scattered their innumerable 
legions, as if the thunder of heaven, directed by the hands of an 
avenging God, had smote them in their pride and treacherous 
strength. 

No man can be a great captain without being at the same time 
an acute politician. All Wellington’s operations, daring as some 
of them were, even to extravagance, for rashness is not the term to 
use, and cautious as others were, even to the verge of timidity, 
were founded as much upon his keen and nice perception of the 
political resources of his adversaries, as upon pure military consi- 
derations. How is it possible, indeed, that any great military pro- 
ject can be undertaken with the least hope of success on any other 
principles? The object of all military operations must be the 
reducing the strength and subverting the policy of an adverse 
nation; and to know when and where and how to strike with 
effect, a general must know what constitutes the weakness and the 
strength of that adverse nation. ‘This is to be a pelitician. We 
are not speaking now of petty enterprizes, captures of su 
islands, plundering descents upon some hostile shore, or sudden 
strokes against a capital city accessible by water—we mean 
the conduct of a series of great campaigns against a worthy 
adversary. 

A general, who is not a sovereign, must also learn to judge the 
capacities and characters of the ministers he serves, to calculate 
the scope of their policy, and to adapt his measures to their means 
and littleness, or greatness, as the case may be; and this also is 
to be a politician, even in the confined, vulgar sense of the term. 
The necessity of thoroughly knowing so important a part of his 
profession has been strongly and disagreeably impressed upon 
every English general who ever had a separate command, and 
upon none more than upon Wellington when warring in the 
Peninsula. He had also some experience of it in India. For 
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his operations there were sometimes thwarted by others, and he 
was always acting under superior authority, and consequently fre- 
quently bound to work out the plans of men not so well acquainted 
as himself with the real state of affairs, or at least not able to take 
so large and comprehensive a view of them. His movements were 
also generally combined with the movements of others, his equals 
or superiors in rank, and from them often sprung difficulties 
which could not be foreseen. But it was on such occasions that 
the great qualities of his mind and the excellence of his temper 
were exhibited to advantage. If his operations were hampered, 
or the attainment of the object of them endangered by the follies 
or negligence, or false calculations, whether of subordinates or 
equals, he never failed to instruct the ignorant, to rebuke the 
unworthy, to stimulate the idle, and to check and punish, to 
the utmost of his power, all abuses, and this with admirable 
propriety of manner, for even in his most tes * moods he 
ever bears the = and dignity of a gentleman. Neither does 
he appear to have shrunk in any instance from giving un- 


palatable advice to his superiors where it was called for; but 
with frank and honest patriotism analyses and exposes every 
miscalculation and defect of plan, every pompous, absurd concep- 


tion of military affairs, which men of power in civil life are so 
apt to entertain, which he deemed likely to vitiate the general 
scheme of operations, or prove seriously detrimental to the public 
service. Yet he never pretends to have a right to deviate, and 
never does wilfully or wantonly deviate from the letter of his in- 
structions when it is possible to follow it; but with the utmost 
patience, readiness of resource, and extent of combination, adapts 
and assimilates his own plans of execution to the views of his 
superiors, however ill-founded he may think them, thus showing 
that he knew how to obey as well as to command. And in war 
to do the former is, in this light, perhaps the most difficult of the 
two, since it is to work out with energy and wisdom other men’s 
plans, of which we disapprove, and from which we expect little 
success. And it is hard, saith the old homely proverb, “ To 
make a silk purse of a sow’s ear.” 

When called to the supreme command in Portugal and 
Spain, we find him adopting a higher tone of patriotic instruc- 
tion towards the governments he served; one suitable to the 
greater responsibility of his situation; suitable also to the 
— errors he had to contend with. Before the publication of 

apier’s * History of the Peninsula War,’ the great difficulties 
against which the Duke of Wellington struggled so successfull 
were but little known; but it is now certain that he sesthined, 
without bending, the whole of the political as well as the mili- 
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tary burthen of the contest, and his true position was most cor- 
rectly, as well as pithily, described by himself, when he said, 
“‘ Serving three of the weakest Cabinets in Europe, I have to 
contend with the most powerful Government in the world.” This 
observation was addressed at Madrid, in 1812, to the late Mr 
Thomas Sydenham, from whom we had it within a few hours after, 
and the justice of it is proved by the work before us. The gigantic 
strength which supported the weakness of the three, and resisted 
the might of the fourth, is apparent in every great crisis. Whether 
his correspondence be addressed to the English, the Portuguese, 
the Spanish, or the Brazilian Cabinets, it embraces all the great 
questions of government. He considers and examines them 
largely and in detail, and always with a surprising power of ana- 
lysis, clearing up and simplifying the most complicated and con- 
fused combinations, and tracing every proposition through all its 
ramifications of self-interest and public interest; testing them by 
the application of general principles, and showing with surprising 
acuteness both their present and ultimate bearing upon the war 
he was conducting. And what-a multitude of questions was he 
not called upon to consider! ‘The succession to thrones, the 
rights, or supposed rights, of monarchs; the construction of 


treaties; the composition of constitutions, when theory was at 
variance with practice, when liberty was invoked by men who 
knew nothing of it but the name, and whose actions, guided en- 
tirely by their passions, were equally violent, arbitrary, and 
unjust. The rights and powers of colonies, the principles of 
colonial policy, the Magee gr of commerce, the principles of 


banking, the collection of revenue, the abuses of office, the 
powers and duties of magistrates, the distribution of charity, the 
reviving of agriculture, military, maritime, and international law, 
and even civil and criminal law!! Upon all these points im- 
portant questions were continually pressed upon his aitention, 
and with what a perspicacity and strength of reason he treated 
them; with what an earnest honesty of purpose and principle, 
soothing to the heart of all true patriots, he decided them, let the 
volumes before us tell. 

It has been sneeringly said that “ The Duke of Wellington 
can neither speak nor write;” and doubtless the accomplished 
orator might contemn his eloquence, though the celebrated ‘ no 
mistake” speech proved that his honest rough brevity might be 
as formidable as the polished sophistry of others. The grammarian 
also may find many instances of impurity of style in his writings, 
many barbarisms—not half so many, by the way, as he will find in 
the writings of Sir Walter Scott. But let the cavillers, the 
sneerers, read the work we are reviewing. Let them observe the 
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power with which Wellington, the soldier, seizes the whole of the 
subject presented to him ; the lucid manner in which he arranges 
the different branches of his argument; the unflagging strength 
with which he grapples every difficulty, untangles every knotty 
point. Let them mark his simple, copious, mm original diction, 
which is always subservient to, and never overtopping, the 
thought. And then the comprehensive vigour of the thoughts 
themselves! Bah! he isagreat writer! And if to direct the 
whole machinery of an immense army, to discuss the whole prin- 
ciples of government, with —- and accurate views ; to sup- 
port the whole burthen of an alliance between three nations 
differing in manners and abhorring each other; if to detect with 
unerring sagacity the errors and follies of weak governments, 
and to save them from the consequences of those follies and 
weaknesses; if to display an intimate acquaintance with every 
branch of national interests, and with the most extraordinary 
exertions of hody and mind to bring to a successful termination 


one of the most complicated, difficult, and momentous wars of* - 


modern times: if these things belong to politics, Wellington is 
also a great politician. ‘That he is a great warrior no man denies. 

Here, perhaps, it may be asked, why we, who thus praise him ; 
we, who pronounce him to be equally able, honest, and inde- 
fatigable, wise and good; we, who call him a great politician, do 
nevertheless oppose him in politics? This also is a great ques- 
tion, and we will answer it at length. And, first, we may admit 
the Duke’s excellent qualities without admitting that he has 
taken a just view of the present state of public affairs. .We may 
consider him to be a great and honest politician, after his manner 
of viewing the troubles of the world, and yet deny that he has 
viewed those troubles, or the remedies for them, through a just 
medium. A man may pursue a wrong object, and yet display 
infinite knowledge, activity, and talent in the pursuit. Descartes 
was a great mathematician and a great philosopher, yet nobody 
now regards his system of vortices. Oliver Cromwell and 
Napoleon were undoubtedly great politicians, and, for our own 
parts, we think as honest as they were able, truly and sincerely 
seeking the general happiness of nations. It might yet be, that we 
could wish to see the results aimed at by them attained without 
the stern severity and religious puritanism of the former, or the 
despotic vigour of the latter. ‘That we might desire to see re- 
vived the national dignity and influence enjoyed by England and 
France under their tutelary genius, without the woes and the 
wars endured before that dignity was attained ; that we might 
wish happiness and greatness to be the portion of both countries, 
but obtained by different means than those which circumstances 
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fixed upon those extraordinary men. We may also admit, 
and we are ready to do so, that the Duke of Wellington, 
despotic as he is by nature, and as all men with his mighty 
energies must be, we admit, we say, that his despotism, if 
unopposed, would be employed entirely for the welfare of the 
country, viewed after his manner; but we are not therefore 
bound to admit that his manner of viewing is correct. Nay! did 
we even do so, we would still say, because we look to the rights 
and happiness of posterity as well as to our own contentment, 
that a less degree of excellence in government, with the cer- 
tainty of its permanence when founded upon the true principles 
of liberty, is preferable to the higher, but evanescent, excellence 
springing from the right exercise of unlimited power by one 
master-mind. 

But have we a right to say that the Duke of Wellington de- 
sires om yyw or that he has mistaken the true interests of the 
country’ Ought we not rather to suspect our own judgment 

‘than his judgment? Ought we not rather, in modesty, to decline 
setting our opinions against his opinions, and, bowing with the 
humility of inferiors, accept his knowledge and wisdom as our 
guides, and await with patience the development of those plans, 
which our opinion of his talents must lead us to expect will be 

one goa and which our thorough reliance upon his probity must 
ead us to expect will be free from intentional injustice? In 
fine, that we should sacrifice our theories to his experience. To 
this we reply, that, conscious of honesty of purpose, we could 
not, if we would, relinquish our mental conclusions; and that it 
is the duty of every citizen to attack or support, by reason, that 
which appears to him conducive to, or inimical to, good govern- 
ment, that is to say, conducive to, or inimical to, the welfare of 
his fellow-men. If indeed the question were one merely resting 
between our judgment and that of the Duke of Wellington, we 
should not, perhaps, venture to push our opinions into practice in 
opposition to his. But it is not so. ‘The great principles of 
representative government, the solid principles of liberty, rightly 
understood, have been laid down neither by us nor by the Duke 
of Wellington, but even by wiser and greater men than he is, 
and without disparagement to him be it said. They have written 
and spoken upon those principles, and many have died for them, 

-in all countries, and in all ages; and we stand in opposition to 
Wellington, not presumptuously, but in ali sincerity of heart as 
citizens of a free state, who, having studied those principles in 
the writings of others, believe in them, because we find them conso- 
nant to that feeling of just independence which Mr Fox describes 
“as a spirit of resistance infused by the Creator into the breast 
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of man, with strength proportioned to the size of the wrongs he is 
destined to endure.” Yes! That spirit which we feel quick and 
buoyant within us is fortified by reason and by the authority of 
the thousand apostles and martyrs of liberty, and by the general 
sentiment of our countrymen. For we do not stand alone, nor 
with weak support. The intellect and judgment of the nation is 
with us, and they are of more force and profundity than the in- 
tellect and judgment of one man, however great and good. And 
it is a weakness, a defect in that man’s character, a A cel roof 
that his genius is not of the highest order, when it is thus found 
in opposition to the advancing spirit of the world. ‘The man of 
master-mind rules by leading and directing masses. He may 
choose which mass to lead, but he cannot stand alone against any. 
Neither can he safely neglect any, and still less can he lag 
behind all. He must go with the age, he must be at the head, 
or he has not a master-mind. 

Is the Duke of Wellington advancing with the spirit of the 

e? Is he at the head of any great mass? Does he rule, does 
he direct, does he control even the ‘Tories? Has he not, since 
the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill, descended from 
the solid pedestal of greatness, whereon he was set by that wise 
and just measure ? Lightly and recklessly he has stepped from 
it, to mix with the igneble crowd below! Did he not start aside 
from the great road of enlightened freedom, to lose himself in 
the dark bye-ways of a selfish faction? And when the people, 
the millions, warmly hailing his first appearance as a liberal 
statesman, invited him to be their leader, did he not turn from 
them to become the coadjutor of Lord Lyndhurst ! the pardoned, 
but still suspected, political friend of the Duke of Newcastle! 
It is for these reasons that we cannot follow the Duke of Wel- 
lington as a leader ; for these reasons that we cannot yield our 
judgment to his authority, nor our political rights to his keeping. 
We prefer the ancient masters, and to abide by what they have 
taught us upon the principles of liberty, and we are thus, with- 
out in any manner impeaching the honesty of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, led perforce to oppose him. We have also something be- 
yond this general argument to plead; we have objections to urge 
against his political career, founded upon his own authority ; for 
we could easily show, from the publication before us, that he is 
not now the liberal statesman, the firm reformer, that he was in 
Portugal. The keen vision which then penetrated the inmost re- 
cesses of Portuguese official corruption, has become somewhat 
dimmed in England ; the indignant voice, which denounced in 
thundering accents the evil ways of the Lusitanian, is now 
unheard, or raised in defence of the evil ways of the Englishman. 
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We have, however, dwelt long enough upon this matter. Let 
us turn to the work under consideration. 

And first, with regard to India.—That India, which has been 
at once the shame and the glory of England. Her glory for the 
great battles there fought and won; for the eminent talent, political 
and military, there displayed; for the wonderful empire there 
ereated. Her shame for the cruelty, the injustice, the fraud, the 
rapine, the tyranny, the baseness, the crimes, the errors of all kinds, 
which stain the history of our career in that part of the world, and 
we believe that no historian has yet exposed one-half of the 
atrocities which the unnatural alliance of the conqueror with the 
merchant, the king with the trader, the honour and vatriotism of 
the soldier with the cupidity of the counting-house, has produced. 
The desolating, unsparing fury of war, stimulated by the cold, 
calculating baseness of commercial avarice, and followed by the 
greedy oppression of the irresponsible and needy pro-consul. 
To enter deeply into this part of the volumes before us would be 
to epitomise our Indian history, a matter quite beyond the bounds 
of a review; and to make even short extracts from the multifari- 
ous correspondence of Sir Arthur Wellesley would not do justice 
either to his character or his talents. It is not once or twice that 
he performs a great or noble action. It is not once or twice that 
he developes enlarged views of policy, or grand combinations of 
war. It is not accidentally or ostentatiously that he exposes and 
checks some gross abuse or detects the errors of others. His 
correspondence isa continual stream of profound views, of able 
argument, lucid exposition of well-considered plans; and a few 
meagre extracts from his letters would not make the reader more 
cognizant of the greatness of ‘he man, than a cup of water drawn 
from the Nile would make him cognizant of the vastness and uti- 
lity of the inundation of that mighty river: we must therefore 
content ourselves with such selections as seem to us illustrative of 
interesting questions, or of those qualities of his mind which we 
have noticed. 

Wellington’s military career has been rapid, but without lea 
ing and bounding. He commenced with a strong pace, but he 
has preserved it unchecked to the last. His faculties seem to be 
all upon a level; his temper, his courage, his fortitude, his per- 
severance, his industry, his conceptions, seem to be all weighed 
and measured with an even hand. His daring is never too much 
restrained by his prudence, nor does his caution ever unduly cool 
his ardour. This happy temperament Napoleon considers alone 
sufficient to make a great general, even when the qualities, so 
balanced, are not of a high standard. But inthe Duke of Wel- 
lington they are all of a very high standard, inferior perhaps only 
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to those of Napoleon himself. His success in war has been 
answerable. His has been no meteor course. His progress has 
been made with the regularity of the planet, whose steady light 

dually augments until in full serene splendour it illumines the 
world, without dazzling the eyes of men. He made his first 
campaign in Holland, as a Rectensapentensl and being en- 
trusted with the rear-guard in a retreat, gave some proof of his 
natural talent for war. He afterwards went to India, but his 
commencement in that country was unfortunate, inasmuch as 
that he failed in an attack at Seringapatam. For the most 
authentic particulars of this accident we refer our readers to an 
interesting work, called ‘Twelve Years’ Military Adventures in 
Three Quarters of the Globe.’ This failure, trifling in itself, we 
should have passed unnoticed, but that it has given occasion for a 
curious similarity of calumny against the Duke and against the 
Emperor Napoleon. We have heard Wellington called a fool 
and a coward, and this failure instanced as the proof. In like 
manner we have heard Napoleon called a fool rel coward ! Ex. 
treme malice is certainly akin to imbecility. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s first essay as a commander-in-chief was 
against Dhoondiah Waugh, a Marhatta adventurer, who being 
set at liberty from the prisons of Tippoo Saib, after the storming 
of Seringapatam, collected an army and endeavoured to form a 
kingdom for himself. The vigour and rapidity with which he was 
chased, forced to battle, defeated and slain, put an end to troubles 
that menaced great evils, for Dhoondiah was a brave and clever 
man in his way. He was called by the Indian government of 
the day, a freebooter, a robber, a murderer, and a rebel, and 
orders were issued to hang him on the nearest tree, if he should 
be taken. Doubtless he was a freebooter, and very probably 
deserved death for his ravages; but we cannot understand how he 
was arebel. He was an adventurer, not arebel. He was an 
Indian, not a European: a native, not a stranger; and he was 
sufficiently ambitious to endeavour to found an empire, as many 
of his countrymen had done in the same way before him. For 
this he was to be hanged on the nearest tree, and by whom? By 
the general of the East India Company of merchants; a com- 
pany whose power and empire, in the native country of Dhoon- 
diah Waugh, was no doubt commenced and established with the 
most perfect regard to justice and decorum. No undue ambition, no 
love of lucre, no base unworthy acts, no ravages, no murders had 
ever marked the career of the Honourable Company. ll was 
fair, just, wise, moderate, and religious in their advancement, 
from a licensed counting-house on the coast to the absolute 


dominion of the Kast, Alas, poor Dhoondiah! you should 
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have lived a little earlier to be respected; had you succeeded, 
you would have been the Indian Clive; but it is some consolation 
that you were not hanged ; you died in battle like a brave man. 
Necessity was your plea; you could not establish your projected 
kingdom without an army ; you could not feed your army with- 
out plundering and ravaging the country. Necessity was also 
the plea of your adversaries, and their necessity created yours. 
Behold one of the proofs ! 


~ * 6 My ideas,” says Sir Arthur Wellesley, writing to Major Munro, 
“‘ my ideas of the nature of the Indian Governments, of their de- 
cline and fall, agree fully with yours, and I acknowledge that J 
think it probable that we shall not be able to establish a strong govern- 
ment on this frontier. Scindiah’s influence at Poonah is too great 
for us, and I see plainly, that, if Colonel Palmer remains there, we 
shall not be able to curb him without going to war. There never 
was such an opportunity for it as the present moment, and probably 
by bringing forward, and by establishing in their ancient possessions, 
the Bhow’s family, under our protection, we should counterbalance 
Scindiah, and secure our own tranquillity for a great length of 
time, But I despair of it, and I am afraid that we Shall be reduced 
to the alternative of allowing Scindiah to be our neighbour upon our 
old frontier, or of taking this country ourselves. If we allow Scin- 
diah to be our neighbour, or if the country goes to any other through 
his influence, we must expect worse than what has passed—thieves 
of all kinds, new Dhoondiahs, and probably Dhoondiah himself 
again. If we take the country ourselves, I do not expect much 
tranquillity. 

«¢ In my opinion the extension of our territory and influence has 
been greater than our means. Besides, we have added to the num- 
ber and deseription of our enemies by depriving of employment 
those who heretofore found it in the service of Tippoo and 
of the Nizam. Wherever we spread ourselves, particularly 
if we agrandize ourselves at the expense of the Marhattas, we 
increase thisevil. We throw out of em plo ment and of means of sub- 
sistence all who have hitherto managed the revenue, commanded or 
served in the armies, or have plundered the country. These people 
become additional enemies ; at the same time that, by the extension 
of our territory, our means of supporting our government and of 
defending ourselves are proportionably decreased. 

‘“¢ Upon all questions of increase of territory, these considerations 
have much weight with me, and I am in general inclined to decide 
that we have enough; as much, at least, if not more than we can 
defend. 

‘“‘T agree with you that we ought to settle this Marhatta business, 
and the Malabar Rajah’s, before the French return to India; but I 
am afraid that to extend ourselves will rather tend to delay than 


* Vol, 1, p. 65. 
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accelerate the settlement ; and that we shall thereby rather increase 
than diminish the number of our enemies. 

‘‘ As for the wishes of the people, particularly in this country, I 
put them out of the question. They are the only philosophers about 
their governors that ever I met with—if indifference constitutes that 
character.” 

We would willingly close this part of our task here, but an in- 
stance of bad taste, for we are well assured that it is only bad 
taste, and not bad feeling, to be found in one of the letters relat- 
ing to the war with Dhoondiah, calls for remark, since our ob- 
ject is not to compose an eulogium upon the Duke of Wellington, 
but to make an impartial commentary on the work before us. 
Writing to the same correspondent, the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Monro,* Sir Arthur Wellesley says, “I have taken and de- 
stroyed Dhoondiah’s baggage, and six guns, and driven into the 
Malpoorba, where they were drowned, above five thousand 
people. 1 stormed Dummul on the 26th of July. Dhoondiah’s fol- 
lowers are quitting him apace, as they do not think the amusement 
very gratifying at the present moment.” And Sir Thomas Monro, 
in reply,t says, “Ihave not been able to discover from your 
letter, whether Dhoondiah has gone towards Kittoor, or crossed 
the Malpoorba; I see, however, that five thousand of his people 
have gone to the bottom, which is some satisfaction in the mean 
time.” 

It was an unavoidable but horrible accident of war, and surely 
this is too light a way to speak of the sudden destruction of five 
thousand people; it is not even said that they were soldiers, and 
as it was a baggage camp, it is most probable that they were not 
all combatants. We have said that it was bad taste; we know not 
what other expression to use, because neither Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley nor Sir ‘Thomas Monro ever evinced, in their actions, the 
slightest tinge of ferocity; and they have upon numerous occa- 
sions shown their natural benevolence and kindness of disposi- 
tion. Thesame Sir Arthur Wellesley, at the time of writing this 
reprehensible, and apparently unfeeling passage, having found the 
helpless son of Dhoondiah amongst the captured baggage, after an 
engagement wherein his father was killed, adopted and reared the 
poor infant, and procured him the means of existing honourably, 
and, on quitting India, gave him a considerable sum of money to 
aid him in his progress through life. 

Before and after the war with Dhoondiah we find Sir Arthur 
Wellesley commanding the Mysore country and other districts, 
and engaged in various important political matters, in conse- 
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quence of the governor-general’s disposition to push forward a 
person so nearly related to him, and at the same time so able and 
deserving. Thus he was at first appointed to command the cele- 
brated expedition which finally entered the Red Sea, and crossing 
the Desert, joined the British army in Egypt; but this appoini- 
ment was felt so keenly by General Baird, that it was rescinded, 
which was an equal injustice to Sir Arthur. ‘ I believe you 
know,” he writes to General Champagné,* ‘that I always 
thought that General Baird had not been well used when I was 
called to the command. But I do not think it was proper that I 
should be disappeinted more than he was, in order that he might 
have no reason to complain.” 

His feelings were sorely hurt by this affair. In another letter 
to his brother, Henry Wellesley,+ he thus expresses himself: ‘I 
shall always consider these expeditions as the most unfortunate 
circumstances for me in every point of view, and as such I shall 
always lament them. I was at the top of the tree in this country ; 
the Government of Fort St George and Bombay, which I had 
served, placed unlimited confidence in me, and I had received 
from both strong and repeated marks of their approbation. Be- 
fore I quitted the Mysore country I arranged the plan for taking 
possession of the ceded districts, which was done without striking 
a blow ; and another plan for conquering Wynaad and recon- 
quering Malabar, which I am informed has succeeded without 
loss on our side. But this supercession has ruined all my pros- 
pects, founded upon any service that I may have rendered.” 
** I then ask you, has there been any change whatever of cireum- 
stances that was not expected when I was appointed to the com- 
mand? If there has not (and no one can say there has without 
doing injustice to the governor-general’s foresight), my super- 
cession must have been occasioned either by my own miscon- 
duct, or by an alteration of the sentiments of the governor- 
general. 1 have not been guilty of robbery or murder, and he 
has certainly changed his mind; but the world, which is always 
good-natured towards those whose affairs do not exactly prosper, 
will not, or rather does not, fail to suspect that both or worse, 
have been the occasion of my being banished, like General Kray, 
to my estate in Hungary. I did not look for, and I did not wish 
for the appointment which was given to me; and I say that it 
would probably have been more proper to give it to somebody 
else ; but when it was given to me, and a circular written to the 
government upon the subject, it would have been fair to allow 
me to hold it till I did something to deserve to lose it. 
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‘‘] put private considerations out of the question, as they ought, 
and have no weight in causing either my original appointment or 
my suapercession. I am not quite satisfied with the manner in 
which I have been treated by government upon this occasion. 
However, I have lost neither my health, spirits, nor temper, in 
consequence.” 

Neither did his chagrin upon this disappointment influence his 
conduct, for though he received permission, if it pleased him, to 
return to his former situation as commander in the Mysore, he 
accepted the appointment of second in command of the expedi- 
tion, because, to use his own words, he “ never had much value 
Jor the public spirit of any man who does not sacrifice his private 
views and convenience when it is necessary.”—-An observation 
from Colonel Wellesley, which we would recommend his Grace 
of Wellington to apply as a test to his present political coadju- 
tors. However, a fever which seized him at this time prevented 
him from accompanying the expedition, and he returned to his 
former command, having first given in a memoir upon the pros- 
pects and means of the expedition under Sir David Baird, to 
which we would refer the military reader, as also to two other 
memoirs written immediately after, the one upon the value of 
Seringapatam, the other upon the operations in the Marhatta 
territory. They are all three models in their kind, and farnish 
complete lessons in the strategic art. ‘These memoirs are too 
long for quotation, and will not bear garbling; but, at the risk of 
extending this article too far, we will give some shorter speci- 
mens, taken at hazard, yet illustrative of the writer’s character. 

The first is a letter * upon the subject of a contribution which 
he had levied, and, as it would appear, contrary to the intention 
of the government :— 


“¢ When I sent a division of the army to Burhampoor, I deter- 
mined to raise a contribution upon that city. My reasons for this 
determination were, first, I had reason to believe from Colonel 
Collins’s report, that Burhampoor was an open town, which it would 
not be possible for me to retain; and, therefore, to levy the contri- 
bution was a likely mode of distressing the enemy, who, in fact, did 
- orders upon that city to part of his troops for their pay. 

econdly, although I was not in immediate want of money, I had 
the prospect before me of an approaching want. 

‘¢ The expenses of this army had been vastly increased, first, by 
the course of the campaign, and the increased distance of our opera- 
tions from the sources of supply; secondly, by the increased price 
of every article of consumption, particularly of grain for the horses 
ofthe cavalry ; and, thirdly, by the necessity of paying the Pesh- 
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wah’s troops, and at times those of the Rajah of Mysore, when their 
money had not arrived. I had, besides, every reason to hope that 
Amrut Rao would join; and, by‘arrangement made with the Pesh- 
wah, five thousand men were to be raised, three thousand’ of which 
were to serve with my army and to be paid byme. The rough esti- 
mate of our expenses would then stand thus.” (Here follow some 
tables of expenses. ) 

‘‘ To answer these demands no funds had been provided, except - 
ing what I could get at Poonah, for bills upon Bombay and Bengal, 
and what Major Kirkpatrick could get at Hyderabad. In respect 
to the supply from Poonah, I have to observe, that, besides my ex- 
penses, it was to pay those of the troops there, and at Ahmedmeg- 
ger; and also that not a post came in that I was not informed of, 
either directly by. Mr Duncan, or by Major Malcolm, that the 
Government of Bombay could supply me no longer. Mr Duncan 
hdd been obliged to insist that we should draw at thirty days, instead 
of eight days, and then we could get no more money for our drafts ; 
and nearly at the same time we received accounts from Benares, 
that our drafts upon that place had not been paid. In the mean time 
no money came from Bengal, and the frigate which Mr Duncan 
sent round for specie was detained for another service. 

‘¢ The supply from Hyderabad was likely to be more plentiful, and 
has proved to be much so, but still the supply was liable to — 
accidents, from the number of desperate thieves who infest the road. 

‘* Besides all these demands upon me, compared with my means 
of answering them, the governor-general had desired that any chief 
who offered himself from the enemy should be taken into the service, 
and particularly Meer Khan, the Patan chief in Holkar’s service. 
This expense would also have fallen upon me, as the Nizam’s 
government have not supplied one farthing ; and I have lately been 
obliged to lend Rajah Mohiput Ram three and a quarter lacs of 
rupees, to prevent a mutiny among the troops usually in his service. 
But I do not mention this circumstance as a reason for levying a 
contribution upon Burhampoor, as I was not aware of it at the time 
I ordered that measure. 

‘¢ T knew that the moment at which I should cease to pay the 
troops regularly would be the date of the commencement of the 
disasters of the campaign in this quarter; and, therefore, I conceive 
that I should have neglected my duty to the governor-general if I 
had omitted to take any measures which could avert or procrasti- 
nate that evil day. 

‘< Tn respect to the amount raised at Burhampoor in this manner, 
I did not order that any particular sum should be raised. I desired 
Colonel Stevenson, generally, to raise a contribution, if he should 
be of opinion that the inhabitants would pay it. The most he first 
demanded was ten lacs of rupees. Upon finding that sum could not 
be paid without difficulty, and without resorting to measures which 
T had forbid, he reduced the demand to two and a half lacs; andthe 
inhabitants who had been charged to collect the money then paid 
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seventy-five thousand rupees more, which they had levied beyond 
the reduced sum. This is the fact related to me by Colonel Steven- 
son, and I have every reason to believe it is correct. 

‘«‘ You have now the whole story, and the governor-general may 
form his judgment upon it. I should have reported it before now, 
as I am desirous that this and every other part of my conduct should 
be investigated, only that I did not know the result of Colonel 
Stevenson’s measures at Burhampoor until after he joined me at the 
battle of Argaum; and I did not know the exact sum which had 
been levied until a few days ago, when he was about to leave the 
army, and gave me the receipts of the paymaster. But I had in- 
tended, and I shall still, make a regular report to the governor- 
general upon this subject, as I have upon every other, either to him 
or to General Stuart. 

‘¢ The governor-general has trusted me to carry on an extensive 
service here, and I conceive that my duty to him requires that I 
should omit nothing which can ensure its success. It would have 
been no excuse to him, or to the world, if I had been obliged to give 
it up for want of money ; and yet I must tell you, that if it had not 
been for this money, levied at Burhampoor, and from the produce 
of the sales of property captured at Asseerghur, I should not have 
been able to have paid the troops in December, and I should not be 
able to pay them now, but for the sales of property captured at 
Gawilghur. There is to the value of two lacs of rupees of plate 
captured at Gawilghur, which, unless I get up money from Poonah 
or Hyderabad, is my only resource for next month. 

‘‘ It is impossible to reason on the effect on the national charac- 
ter of levying a contribution, because no facts can be produced by 
which a judgment can be formed. I know that to levy a contri- 
bution is common in India and in Europe; that I should have 
levied one at Pomrawutty, and another at Nagpoor, if the Rajah of 
Berar had not made peace ; and that it would have been much more 
disgraceful and disastrous to have lost the campaign from the want 
of money, than to have ensured in this manner the means of gain- 
ing it. 

** I believe I am as anxious as any other man that my character 
should not suffer—I do not mean in the mouths of common reporters 
and scandal bearers, but in the eyes of a fair judging people. I de- 
clare that I think I have done what is right ; but if the governor- 
general thinks it was wrong, it is easy to return the money to the 
people of Burhampoor. owever, if he does this, he returns the 
money into Scindiah’s pocket, for he will take it immediately. 

«1 have many other important matters to write to you upon, but 
as nothing can go smoothly till this matter is explained, I have 


peg it best to begin with this, and to send off the letter without 
elay.’ 


In another letter, writing to Colonel Murray,* upon a proposal 
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which he judged to be both impolitic and perfidious, he thus ex- 
pressee himself :— 

‘‘ Major Walker’s plan to get possession of Futtch Sing’s person, 
before paying his ransom, I consider, between ourselves, to be one 
of the most unfortunate that has occurred. It may be called what 
they please; but as the Pattans must have brought Futteh Sing to 
Berar with a small escort, with the hope of receiving the ransom, 
and in the certainty that they would not be attacked, it is, in fact, 
a breach of faith, than which nothing can be more unfortunate 
and injurious to us at the present moment. Besides, the consequence 
of it will most probably be, that Hurky Khan, anda parcel of black- 
=, who are hanging upon the Ghauts, and only waiting for 

olkar’s signal to begin their operations, will enter the Attavesey 
upon the excellent pretence of punishing this act of perfidy of the 
English, and of collecting the ransom which has been promised to 
them.” 

In the same letter, alluding to some disputes which troubled 
the army, he says :— 

‘¢ We must endeavour to stop these trifling disputes, and turn the 
attention of the officers of the army to public matters rather than 
to their private concerns. It occurs to me that there is much party 
in the army in your quarter ; this must be put an end to; and there 


is only one mode of affecting this, and that is for the commanding- 

officer to be of no side, excepting that of the public, to employ in- 

discriminately those who can best serve the public, be they who they 

may, or in whatever service. The consequence will be that the 

service will go on; all peg will join in forwarding it and in 
be 


reqpocting him ; there wil an end to their petty disputes about 
trifies, and the commanding-oflicer will be at the head of an army 
instead of a party.” 

These are wise and noble maxims, but we would ask the Duke 
of Wellington why they are not applicable to politicians as well 
as to military men? Why should the best patriots be crushed, 
and the worst knaves cherished, and factions encouraged in the 
state more than in the army? Why should exclusive dealing 
with tradesmen be used as a means to bias electors? Why 
should Englishmen and Scotchmen have rights and privi- 
leges which are denied to Irishmen? Why should a sectarian 
church be upheld in splendour at the expense of persons who 
derive no benefit from it? Why should Tories cling to Lord 
Lyndhurst and to Lord Roden, and yet oppose O’Connell, and 
drive Mr Roebuck, a far better man, out of Parliament? Why, 
in fine, does the Duke of Wellington, who might be the head 
of the nation, choose to be only one of the heads of a hateful fac- 
tion? Does he wish the people of England to fall into that phi- 
losophical state of indifference as to who governs them, in which 
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he found the people of India? Or has he never contemplated 
the evils resulting from bad government? Does he not know 
what oppression, and factions, and corruptions will end in—what 
a government of brute force, instead of reason, can do to sink a 
people? Let us hear him speak upon the state of Deccan in 
1804,* 


‘“‘ Bengal, ‘the paradise of nations,’ enjoys the advantage of a 
civil government, and requires its military fore only for its protec- 
tion against foreign enemies, Al] the other barbarous establishments, 
called governments, without exception, even that of Fort St George, 
have no power beyond that of the sword. Take from them the 
exercise of that power and they have no other; and can collect no 
revenue, can give no protection, and can exercise no government. 
The native governments, I mean those of the Nizam andthe Peshwah, 
are fifty times worse than ours in this respect. They do not choose to 
keep armies themselves; their territories are overrun by a race of 
armed men, who are ready to enlist with anybody who will lead 
them to plunder; and there is no power in the country to a 
the government and give protection to the industrious dietn of the 
inhabitants, excepting the British troops. 

‘««T have no apprehension of any future wars. Indeed no foreign 
powers now remain; even if Scindiah should not come into the & 
fensive alliance, we have got such a hold in his Durbar, by the treaty 
of peace, that, if ever he goes to war with the Company, one half of 
his chiefs and of his army will be on our side. But I think we run 
a great risk from the freebooter system. It is not known to the 
governor-general, and you can have no idea of the extent to which 
it has gone, and it increases daily. I could state facts on this sub- 
ject, which would prove the extraordinary weakness of the allied 
governments, and would show the necessity of our strengthening 
them. But a letter is not the proper place for them. Conceive a 
country in every village of which there are from twenty to thirty 
horsemen, who have been dismissed from the service of the state, 
and who have no means of living excepting by plunder. In this 
country there is no law, no civil government, and no army to keep 
these plunderers in order, and no revenue can be collected—indeed 
no inhabitant can nor will remain to cultivate, unless he is protected 
by an armed force stationed in his village. 

‘‘ This is the outline of the state of the countries of the Peshwah 
and the Nizam. 

‘¢ The extension of our arms and influence certainly increases this 
evil; because, wherever we go, it is soon found out that we are always 
ready and willing to fight ; money is always wanted for the expenses 
of luxury and debauchery, and armies are discharged to procure 
it. The danger of the a is also increased by the extension of our 
arms, our influence, and our protection; first, by the increase of 


* Vol. 2, page 127. 
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the number of the people, who must and will subsist by plunder ; 
secondly, by narrowing the scene in which the freebooters may 
plunder with impunity. The first requires no illustration. In respect 
to the second I have to observe, that, after having stood still nearly 
forty years (with the exception of the small acquisitions made by 
Lord Cornwallis from Tippoo), we have, within the last five years, 
extended ourselves by our policy and our bravery over the whole of 
India, excepting the territories of Holkar and the Rajah of Berar; sup- 
posing that Scindiah shall come into the defensive alliance. In this 
vast extent of country, in which the numbers of the people, with 
arms in their hands, who have no means of living excepting by plun- 
der, are so much increased, no man can venture to plunder without 
incurring the risk, at least, of being destroyed by a Britisharmy. 
Habits of industry are out of the question ; they must plunder for su 
sistence, or be destroyed, or starve, or be taken into the service of some 
of the allied powers. As we have now narrowed the scene so much 
we must not expect that our own territories will be entirely free from 
their depredations. In fact, if they are to meet the Company’s 
troops in all countries, they have no choice me | the richest 
and best cultivated, and those in which they are likely to meet 
the smallest number of these formidable troops. The Company’s 
territories answer the description in every respect; and there, I 
think, is the danger of our present exalted situation. 

‘The Governor-general has never had this picture before him. No 
man has ever had so many opportunities of on eee the subject 
in all its parts as I have; and possibly no man has ever adverted to it. 
The remedy is clear; namely, to force the allies to keep up their 
military establishments. This is the first step: I would then give 
them no assistance in carrying on their internal government, ex- 
eepting to eases formidable rebellions. After this is done, by 
degrees a regulation may be introduced which I recommended in 
1800, in Mysore, namely, that no horse be kept which is not 
registered, and that no horseman should be allowed to travel through 
the country without a passport from the Government. In this 
manner the breed will by degrees be diminished.” 


On reading such a statement as the foregoing we are forcibly 
struck with an absurdity which it is far from uncommon to find ut- 
tered bymen who, having travelled and become acquainted with the 
degradation of the human species under bad governments, exclaim, 
“ Oh! if our grumblers, our Radicals, were to see the state of these 
people,they would be content with their own lot” Why, it is that 
we may not be so degraded and so unhappy» that we do grumble at 
every approach to bad government. ‘The miserable state of the 


country thus described by the Duke of cay a9 as a prey to 
t 


all sorts of horrors, and only to be governed by the sword, should 
be a warning to all people, and especially to those of England, 
not to suffer their free right to self-government, the only per- 
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manent foundation of prosperity, to be encroached upon; they 
should not suffer it either to be forced or stolen from them, but 
resist equally the open violence of Tories, and the more insidious 
and degrading arts of the Whigs. ‘There never should be a ces- 
sation of agitation in a free country, because there never is a 
cessation of abuses and encroachments upon the public interests. 
It is Sir James Macintosh, we think, who says “ there is no hope 
of great political improvement from tranquillity.” A true doctrine, 
with which his practice did not assimilate. And it is the same 
Sir James also who says that “perpetual change and immutable 
establishments are equally indefensible in politics.” A silly 
Whiggish maxim, since the first is inevitable, and the last impos- 
sible. 

There are numerous political papers like the above to be found 
in the volumes before us, but we shall only select two more, as 
throwing a useful light upon very interesting subjects, namely, 
the real power of those hordes of irregular cavalry, which have at 
all times formed the chief arm of Asiatic warfare; and the real 
value of that European discipline and armament amongst barba- 
rians, which many people imagine sufficient to pee them on a 
par with civilized nations in war. Speaking of the first,* he says, 
**The Marhattas have long boasted that they would carry on a 
predatory war against us: they will find that mode of warfare 
not very practicable at the present moment. At all events, sup- 
posing that they can carry their design into execution, unless 
they find the British officers and soldiers to be in the same cor- 
tupted, enervated state, in which their predecessors found the 
Mussulman in the last century, they cannot expect much suc- 
cess from it. A system of predatory war must have some founda- 
tion in strength of some Kind or other. But when the chiefs 
avow that they cannot meet us in the field ; when they are obliged 
to send the principal strength of their armies, upon which the 
remainder depend, to a distance, lest it should fall into our hands, 
they must have little knowledge of human nature if they suppose 
that their lighter bodies will act, and still less of the British chaen, 
if they imagine that, with impunity, they can do the smallest injury, 
provided only that the allies, who are to be first exposed to their 
attacks, are true to their own interests.” Again, writing to Colonel 
Monro, he says, “I entirely agree in the opinions expressed in 
your letter, upon the subject of offensive and defensive war. 
However, I think that you are mistaken respecting the possibility 
of checking, by defensive measures, a ferns oer war, carried on 
by horse only; indeed I have done it already in this campaign. 





* Pages 39 and 415. 
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The fact is, that a paiesy war is not to be carried on now as it 
was formerly. All the principal villages in the country are for- 
tified (excepting in our happy country, in which our wise men 
have found out that fortifications are of no use), a few Peons 
keep the horse out ; and it is consequently necessary that they 
should have a camp and a bazaar to resort to for subsistence, in 
which everything that is got is very dear ; besides, this necessity 
of seeking subsistence in the camp prevents them from extending 
their excursions so far as they ought, to do any material injury. 

‘¢ The camp, on the resources of which an army of this kind must 
subsist, must be rather heavy; besides, there are great personages in 
it. They must have tents, elephants, and other Sewary ; and must 
have with them a sufficient body of troops to guard their persons. 
The number of cavalry retained in such a camp must consequently 
be very large. Large bodies move slowly, and it is not difficult to 
gain intelligence of their motions. A few rapid and well-contrived 
movements made, not directly upon them, but with a view to pre- 
vent the execution of any favourite design, or its mischievous con- 
sequences, soon bring them to their, bearings : they stop, look about 
them, begin to feel restless, and are obliged to go off.” 

In another letter,* commenting upon some reverses sustained 
by Colonel Monson, he says, “ Experience has shown that the 
Marhatta cavalry are not very formidable when opposed to our 
infantry; that of Holkar, in particular, made no impression upon 
Monson’s detachment in its long retreat. All the impression was 
produced by the infantry and cannon, the weather, and want of 
provision. he infantry is the strength of Holkar’s as it is of 
every other army.” 

‘To these extracts we will add a remark which we have heard 
the Duke of Wellington make upon the subject of cavalry 
charging good infantry. ‘ The most gallant charge of ae? | 
against infantry I ever saw was that made by Colonel Maxell, 
at the battle of Assye. The result convinced me that horse- 
men can never succeed against steady infantry, if the latter 
are formed.” ‘This military truth, coming from such authority, 
we deem of so much importance that we cannot refrain from 
recommending it to the notice of those ingenious military 
writers who for some years past have so assiduously endeavoured 
to debauch the public mind, by maintaining such startlin 
doctrines as, That cavalry can always master infantry, od 
if they fail to do so, it is cowardice; that irregular cavalry 
is more formidable than regular cavalry, Asiatics better than 
Europeans; that squares are easily broken; that the musket 
is the worst weapon and the most harmless ever used by soldiers; 


* Vol 2, page 392, 
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that bayonets are useless glittering gewgaws; that a sword is 
the only arm of execution; that the French troops. under Nar 
poleon were contemptible warriors, and that Napoleon himself. - 
and his marshals were ignorant of war; that Sir Walter Scost 
and the Ettrick Shepherd were the real military spirits of the 
age, with other such exquisite speculations, which have been well - 
received, as if to show how wonderfully nature has contrived 
the brains of some men for conceiving absurdities, and of others 
for believing in them, 

It would, however, be a great and dangerous error to imagine 
that large bodies of horsemen, well conducted, are not really 
formidable. ‘The reasoning of the Duke of Wellington upon the 
predatory warfare of the Marhattas was founded upon their mode 
of attack, their manner of living, and the peculiar state of the 
country to be invaded, and, though true in principle, cannot be 
extended without modification to other countries and other cavalry. 
But when large bodies of horsemen are united to a powerful 
artillery, equally capable of rapid movements, there is nothing 
more formidable, save the combination of all the three arms. In 
ope countries infantry alone cannot facethem. No village for- 
tification can keep them out. Their ravages would extend far 
and wide, and the country thus invaded must submit, or they 
must be opposed by troops organized after the same manner, 
under whose protection and cover the infantry might operate 
upon decisive points. A defensive war would otherwise soon be 
reduced to the occupation of fortresses and mountains. 

This is no slight subject for meditation, in the present state 
of the world, when the civilized nations of Europe seem struck 
with paralysis at the menacing appearance of Russia, the 

ower which, of all others, can bring into the field, and with the 
feast expense, the most enormous force of cavalry and artillery 
combined. We heara great deal of the innate weakness of 
Russia; we see her wickedness, and we know her ambition: but 
we are told that she has no money; that it is impossible for her 
to invade India; that she cannot march her large armies into 
Europe. Strange infatuation! ‘These are the paradoxes of 
folly, to cover the want of provident energy. ‘The invasion of 
India is a matter of time, and no doubt difficult; but India has 
been three or four times invaded from the west, and conquered 
each time, and what has happened so often before may happen 
in. And how, with respect to Europe, can that power be 
called weak in offence which, having been continually engaged in 
European wars for fifty years, has, nevertheless, advanced her 
frontier line, without extending it so as to be weak from its 
length, but the contrary, until she now menaces the capitals of 
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half the continent: a power whose intrigues are felt everywhere; 
-whese fleets have been seen at once in the Black Sea, the Baltic, 
- the Mediterranean, the British Channel, and the Atlantic; whose 
‘armies have fought successfully in Persia, in Turkey, in Poland, 
iu@ Sweden, in Germany, in Italy, and in France. It was all 
- done by the money of England! cry the advocates of Russian 
‘weakness. Oh! most foolish England, if it be so; but, though 
. ‘Russia greedily sought for the money of England for her own 
purposes, does it follow that she has no resources of her own 
when England fails to supply her? If she is weak at this mo- 
ment, a we believe she is, it is from the critical state of her 
vast offensive combinations. Let that critical hour pass, and she 
will be found strong enough, and rich enough, to make all 
Europe, England included, repent in tears of blood that Poland 
was abandoned to her ferocity. ‘The revenue of Russia has been 
vastly increased by her conquests; it is increasing by reason of 
the improvements in her internal communication and traffic; 
valuable mines are continually discovered and worked; her 
roads, her bridges, her canals, her manufactories, her resources 
of all kinds, are advancing with a more rapid pace than in any 
other country of the old world; and she has discovered that it is 
for her interest to be scrupulously exact in her money transac- 
tions abroad, whatever she may be at home. 

But setting aside these things, setting aside also her influence, 
her cunning intrigues, by which she can produce strife in every 
European State, has she not still that terrible power which Napo- 
leon pointed out at St Helena? ‘“ Russia can, when she chooses, 
pour into Europe, as the precursor of her regular armies, three or 
four hundred thousand irregular cavalry, who will joyfully march, 
without pay, for the chance of plunder.” Let her strengthen 
those wild aw with artillery, keeping her regular forces on 
the Polish frontier, and one hundred years would not repair the 
devastations they would commit. And this is only one of the 
resources of a power which England and France are tamely per- 
mitting to seize Constantinople and the Dardanelles! Oh! well 
might Napoleon exclaim at Leipsic, ‘‘ Out upon the madness of 
the nations who are thus gathered to crush me, for the aggran- 
dizement of Russia, a nation so vast that at this moment it may 
have an army of equal strength invading the frontier of China, 
and all the space between is its own !” 

We now come to the second point we have noticed, namely, 
the advantage of introducing a European organization among 
the native powers. 

‘« It appears,” says Wellington,*® ‘ that the governor-general 





* Vol. 1, page 507, 
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is desirous that they (the Marhatta chiefs) should not have any 
Europeans at all. This prohibition will go to their having no in- 
fantry or artillery, and this is a point which I think deserves 
consideration. 

‘¢ Scindiah’s armies had actually been brought to a very favour- 
able state of discipline, and his power had become formidable b 
the exertions of the European officers in his service; but I think it 
is much to be doubted whether his power, or rather that of the 
Marhatta nation, would not have been more formidable, at least to 
the British Government, if they had never had an European, as an 
infantry soldier, in their service, and had carried on their opera- 
tions, in the manner of the original Marhattas, only by means of 
cavalry. Ihave no doubt whatever but that the military spirit of 
the nation has been destroyed by the establishments of infantry and 
artillery ; possibly indeed by other causes ; at all events, it is cer- 
tain that those establishments, however formidable, afford us a good 
object of attack in a war with the Marhattas, and that the destruc- 
tion of them contributes to the success of the contest, and to the 
re-establishment of peace; because, having made them the prin- 
cipal object of their attention (which they must be to have them at 
all), and that part of their strength on which they place most re- 
liance, they become also the principal reliance of the army; and, 
therefore, when they are lost, the cavalry, as in the case of this war, 
will not act. 

‘“* Two questions occur here—one is, whether the Marhatta cavalry 
were ever better than they now are? If they were, whether they would 
regain their spirit, if the infantry establishment were to be destroyed ? 
I believe they were formerly better than they now are. In regard 
to the second point, I have to observe, that if there were no in- 
fantry in a Marhatta army, their cavalry would commence those 
predatory operations for which they were formerly so famous ; and 
although I am aware of the greater difficulties they would now have 
to encounter than their ancestors formerly had, from the practice, 
which is universal in the Deccan and, I believe, in Hindustan, of 
fortifying every village (and I know that there are means of 
opposing them successfully), I should still consider these operations 
to be more formidable to the British Government than any that they 
can ever carry on by means of the best body of infantry that they 
can form. On this ground, therefore, I think that they should be 
encouraged to have infantry, rather than otherwise.” 


In this judgment of the matter we entirely concur, because we 
think, and have always thought, that modern warfare is the 
offspring of science and civilization, as much as of art, and that 
no barbaric, nor half-barbaric nation, can possibly profit much 
from its adoption. ‘They may indeed derive a momentary ad- 
vantage, and they may obtain, as Scindiah did, the appearance of 
strength. ‘Their organization may appear perfect, their troops 
may move regularly, they may have fine uniforms, and a fine 
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train of artillery; but will these things last? Can they sus- 
tain a long contest? Can they repair or renew their artillery ? 
Can they provide ammunition and carriages, as often as they are 
called for? In fine, can they keep up the internal arrangements 
and establishments necessary to the support of the system? ‘The 
wear and tear of war is immense, and to supply it the native 
prince or government must have scientific men ard workmen, 
which are only to be formed by along course of progressive 
civilization. ‘The final result of introducing a new system, a 
new method of warfare, above the knowledge of the nation, and 
therefore depending for its support upon what is not to be found, 
can only be to unsettle the national spirit, and to weaken the 
moral force of the military institutions, by disturbing the accus- 
tomed method of making war, which is, amongst fierce nations, 
generally the most suitable to their state of civilization. And thisis 
done without giving them any permanent improvement in lieu of 
that which is taken away or weakened; for to be permanent it is 
necessary to commence the reform with civil institutions, which 
shall bring the habits, and customs, and knowledge of the nation 
into harmony with their military acquirements. ‘To do other- 
wise is to fall between two stools. It is to bring home to the 
understanding of the soldiers the superiority of the new system 
in hands that are equal to its use. ‘They feel that they are not 
complete masters of it, and they see that their enemies are. 
Thus fear is induced, instead of confidence. 

We would willingly extend our extracts from the Indian cor- 
respondence, which is full of interesting and original views, but, 
as our space will not permit this, we must be content to refer our 
readers to the work itself, especially the observations upon the 
treaty of Bassein, the memoirs upon Seringapatam and the 
Marhatta operations, the correspondence from the Deccan after 
the treaty of peace, the comments upon Colonel Monson’s re- 
verses, and in general all the great pieces of the collection, as 
furnishing excellent lessons in politics and war, and no despicable 
lessons in writing, since nothing is more forcible and clear than the 
Duke’s method of examining such questions. Meanwhile, we will 
close this portion of our task by an extract from his account of 
the Battle of Assye, not the official despatch, but a critical nar- 
ration made afterwards. ‘To insert both would be too long. We 
select this, not only because it tells the story as well as the other, 
and guides the judgment better, both being alike remarkable for 
the simplicity and modesty of the relation, but because it enables 
us to place fairly in opposition a criticism made by Sir Thomas 
Monro upon the operations, which criticism appears to us re- 
markably acute and able. 
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‘« The information which we obtain regarding the position of an 
enemy whom we intend to attack is in general very imperfect. We 
cannot send out natives in the Company’s service, who, from long 
habit, might be able to give an accurate account, because they, 
being inhabitants of the Carnatic, or Mysore, are as well known in 
this part of the country as if they were Europeans; and we cannot 
view their positions ourselves, till we can bring up the main body 
of our armies, because the enemy are always surrounded by im- 
mense bodies of horse. The consequence is, that we are obliged 
to employ as hircarrahs the natives of the country, and to trust to 
their reports. All the hircarrahs reported that the enemy’s camp, 
which I had concerted with Colonel Stevenson to attack, was at 
Bokerdun. I was to attack their left, where we knew the infantry 
was posted ; and Colonel Stevenson their right. Their camp, how- 
ever, instead of being at Bokerdun, had its right to that village, 
and extended above six miles to Assye, where was its left; it was all 
in the district of Bokerdun, which was the cause of the mistake. 

“My march on the 23rd was so directed as that I should be 
within twelve or fourteen miles of the enemy’s camp on that day, 
which I supposed to be at Bokerdun. Instead of that, by the exten- 
sion of their line to the eastward, I found myself within six miles of 
them. I there received intelligence that they were going off; at 
all events, whether they were about to go or stay, I must have re- 
connoitred. I could not have reconnoitred without taking the 
whole of my small force; and when I got near them, it would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, to retire in front of their numerous 
cavalry. But I determined to attack them, asI really believed the 
intelligence I received at Naulniah to be true. When I found the 
intelligence I received at Naulniah was false, that I had their whole 
army in my front, and that they had a most formidable position, 
three or four times my number of infantry only, and a vast quantity 
of cannon, I deliberated whether I should withdraw, and attack on 
the following morning, according to the plan. The consequence of 
my withdrawing would have been, that I should have been followed 
to Naulniah by their cavalry, and possibly should have found it 
difficult to get there. They would have harassed me all that day ; 
and as I had only ground fortified by myself to secure my baggage 
in, it was ten to one whether I should not have lost a part of it 
during the attack on the following morning; and, at all events, 
I should have been obliged to leave more than one battalion to 
secure it. During the attack on the 23rd the enemy did not know 
where the baggage was; and, although it was so close to them, they 
never went near it. Besides this, on the other hand, there was a 
chance, indeed a certainty, that the enemy would hear that Colonel 
Stevenson also would move upon them on the 24th, and that they 
would withdraw their infantry and guns in the night. I therefore 
determined to make the atiack. 


‘The plan concerted, you will observe, failed, from the defi- 
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ciency of our information regarding the enemy’s position, and con- 
sequently, my coming too near them on the 23rd, with my camp, 
baggage, &e. &e. 

** The enemy’s first position was as shown in the plan.* The 
Kaitna is a river with steep banks, impassable for carriages every- 
where, excepting at Pepulgaon and _ semen I determined, from 
the ground on which the cavalry was first formed, to attack the 
enemy’s left flank and rear, and to cross the river at Pepulgaon. 
I intended at that time to throw my right up to Assye. 

“ For a length of time they did not see my infantry, or discover 
my design. hen they did discover it, they altered their position, 
and threw their left up to Assye, and formed across the ground be- 
tween the Kaitna and Assye; but in more than one line. Luckily 
they did not occupy the ford at Pepulgaon: if they had, I must 
have gone lower down ; and possibly f should have been obliged to 
make a road across the river, which would have taken so much 
time, that I should not have had day enough for the attack. 

‘¢ When I saw that they had got their left to Assye, I altered my 
plan, and determined to manceuvre by my left, and push the enemy 
upon the Nullah, knowing that the village of Assye must fall when 
the right should be beat. Orders were accordingly given. How- 
ever, by one of those unlucky accidents which frequently happen, 


the officer commanding the picquets, which were upon the right, led 


immediately up to the village of Assye: the 74th regiment, which 
were on the right of the second line, and were ordered to support 
the picquets, followed them. There was a large break in our line 
between these corps and those on the left. They were exposed to a 
most terrible cannonade from Assye, and were charged by the 
cavalry belonging tv the Campoos ; consequently, in the picquets and 
the 74th regiment we sustained the greatest part of our loss. One 
company of the picquets, of one officer and fifty rank and file, lost 
one officer and forty-four rank and file. This company belonged to 
the battalion left at Naulniah. Another bad consequence resulting 
from this mistake was, the necessity of introducing the cavalry into 
the action at too early a period. I had ordered it to watch the 
motions of the enemy’s cavalry hanging upon our right; and luckily 
it charged in time to save the remains of the 74th and the picquets. 
It was thus brought into the cannonade ; horses and men were lost ; 
it charged amongst broken infantry, and separated ; the unity of 
the body was lost, and it was no longer possible to use it, as I had 
intended when I placed it in the third line, to pursue and cut up the 
defeated and broken enemy, and thus make the victory still more 
complete than it was. As I had foreseen, the corps at Assye 
was not defeated till worked upon by the centre and left of our 
line, notwithstanding the movements of the picquets, the 74th, 





* For this plan we are referred by Lieutenant-Colonel Gurwood to the Appendix 
to the Marhatta war; but we must say that, considering the high price of the 
Despatches, the compiler might have given us the plan himself. 
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and the cavalry ; and then it went off directly, and was cut Up. 
—N.B. The Juah river, or Nullah, has steep banks, impassab 
for carriages, scarcely passable for horses.” 


The only thing necessary to render this description complete 
is the following passage from the public despatch— 


‘¢ The enemy’s cavalry made an attempt to charge the 74th regi- 
ment at the moment when they were exposed to their cannonade, 
but they were cut - by the British cavalry, which moved on at that 
moment. At length the enemy’s line gave way in all directions, 
and the British cavalry cut in among their broken infantry ; but 
some of the corps went off in good order, and a fire was kept upon 
our troops, from many of the guns from which the enemy had been 
first driven, by individuals who had been passed by the line under 
the supposition that they were dead. Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, 
with the British cavalry, charged one large body of infantry, which 
had retired and was formed again, in which operation he was killed; 
and some time elapsed before we could put an end to the stragglin 
fire which was kept up by individuals from the guns from srhich 
the enemy had been driven. The enemy’s cavalry also, which had 
been hovering round us throughout the action, were still near us. 
At length, when the last formed body of infantry gave way, the 
whole went off, and left in our hands ninety pieces of cannon.” * 

Such is the modesty with which Sir Arthur Wellesley, at the 
age of thirty-three, described this astonishing victory. ‘The per- 
ceptions and reasoning, strong but simple, which, working in his 
mind, led to the wonderful exploit, are well developed and ex- 
pressed by congenial language. The varying events are clearly 
set down; the record of motives and facts, of causes and effects, 
is complete. ‘The picture is vigorously sketched, but not co- 
loured; why should it? ‘There are others to do that. Modesty 
is a constituent part of true greatness, and it is thus that a great 
man should describe his own exploits. But is it thus that others 
should speak of them? We think not, and we will enlarge a 
little upon that point, because of a passage in the compiler’s in- 
troduction to these despatches of the Duke of Wellington. 

Speaking of his compilation as of a complete history, instead 
of the materials for a history, he says— 

‘«¢ No presumption of visionary advantages which might have been 
produced by different conduct, or different circumstances, will be at- 
tempted ; but what is far better, a simple description of the events, 
written as they occurred.” 

It is somewhat difficult to catch the real meaning of the above 

assage. ‘To “ attempt a presumption of visionary advantages,” 
is neither a very elegant, nor a simple, nor a very intelligible 





® There were above a hundred cannons taken. 
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expression. Did Colonel Gurwood mean to say, that he would 
not comment upon the operations of the Duke of Wellington? 
or did he mean, that the Duke would not himself comment upon 
his own operations, nor show the principles upon which they 
were founded, nor point out what result a different line of con- 
duct might have produced? If the first, we are of accord with 
him as to the propriety of not doing so; we think it would have 
been impertinent to such a work, and though it were otherwise, 
we think Colonel Gurwood incapable of doing it usefully. If the 
second, it is not true, seeing that the publication is full of such 
speculations. Belike Colonel Gurwood holds that the tracing 
of causes to their effects and of effects to their causes, or the 
fixing of principles, or the application of principles to test the 
merit of military and didled senestions, > not belong to his- 
tory? Or, that “a simple description of events, written as they 
oceurred,”’ is the best mode of writing history? If so, we den 
his conclusions, and we call the authority of the Duke of Wel- 
lington to our aid. For, first, the most remarkable pieces in this 
collection are, as we have said, filled with such speculations ; and 
the work is, therefore, not a “simple description of events, written 
as they occurred.” 


Let us take the battle of Assye as au example. The public 
despatch of Sir Arthur Wellesley was a “ simple description of 
the events ;” yet it —— from him the commentary and the 


explanation which we have quoted above to place the real histor 
of the action in its true light; and if the reader, embued with 
Colonel Gurwood’s simple notions of writing history, imagines 
that nothing more could with utility be said upon the subject, he 
would be mistaken. Let us hear Sir Thomas Monro’s opinion, 
addressed to Sir A. Wellesley at the time, and after having duly 
considered the latter’s explanatory commentary :— 

*¢ I have still some doubts whether the immediate attack was, 
under all the circumstances, the best measure you could have 
adopted. Your objections to delay are, that the enemy might have 
gone off and frustrated your design of bringing them to battle, or 
that you might have lost the apeenioge of attack, by their attack- 
ing you in the morning. The considerations which would have 
made me hesitate are, that you could hardly expect to defeat the 
enemy with less than half the loss you actually suffered; that 
after breaking their infantry, your cavalry, even when entire, was 
not sufficiently strong to pursue any distance, without which you 
could not have done so much execution among them as to coun- 
terbalance your own loss; ‘and lastly, that there was a possibility 
of your being repulsed, in which case, the great superiority of the 
enemy’s cavalry, with some degree of spirit which they would 
have derived from success; might have rendered a retreat imprac- 

Vor. VI, & XXVIII. No. IT, Er 
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ticable. yn 4 that you had not advanced to the attack, but 
remained under arms, after reconnoitring at long shot distance, 
I am convinced that the enemy would have decamped in the night, 
and as you could have instantly followed them, they would have 
been obliged to leave all or most of their guns behind. If they 
ventured to keep their position, which seems to me incredible, 
the result would still have been equally favourable: you might have 
attacked them in the course of the night; their artillery would have 
been of little use in the dark ; it woul have fallen into your hands, 
and their loss of men would very likely have been greater than 

ours. If they determined to attack you in the morning, as far as 

can jrize from the different reports that I have heard of the 
ground, I think it would have been the most desirable event that 
could have happened, for you would have had it in your power to 
attack them, either in the operation of passing the river or after the 
whole had passed, but before they were completely formed. They 
must, however, have known that Stevenson was approaching, and 
that he might possibly join you in the morning, and this circum- 
stance alone would, I have no doubt, have induced them to retreat 
in the night. 

‘* Your mode of attack, though it might not have been the safest, 
was the most decided and heroic ; it will have the effect of striking 
greater terror into the hostile armies than could have been done by 
any victory gained with the assistance of Colonel Stevenson’s divi- 


sion, and of raising the national military character, already high in 
India, still higher.” 


This is Parmenio and Alexander over again. “ I will not 
steal a victory,” and “ I would do so too, were I Parmenio !” 
Sir Thomas Monro’s reasoning upon the matter unquestionably 
points out the true military bearings of the question, and such as 
a mere soldier ought to be guided by. But it did not involve 
the great view, the view which belongs to a great man; he felt 
it did not, for he was something more than a mere soldier, and 
his last pe marks his deep sense of Wellington’s grandeur 
of mind. “ Your decision was the most heroic.” And the value 
of this heroic temper in its moral influence is exquisitely illus- 
trated by Napoleon, when he says, that the Achilles of Hotner 
is the emblem of war; born of a hero and a goddess, his mortal 
part represented the mere physical consideration of the art, his 
immortal part the moral power—the intuitive genius. 

But is history to reject Parmenio because he was not Alex- 
ander ; or Monro because he was not Wellington? Is Wellington 
himself to be rejected upon this occasion because of his “‘attempting 
presumptions about visionary advantages,” and because a simple 
description of events is better? Better for boys it may be, 
better for sycophants to put their flattering gloss upon the 
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actions afterwards, but not better for men who desire to acquire 
an exact knowledge of public affairs, and to form their minds by 
reflection and sed. 

Every man is not an Alexander, neither is every compiler an 
historian. We deny that the “simple description of events” 
recommended by Colonel Gurwood is good even in regard to 
style ; a chronological table is simple enough, but it is not history. 
It is proper and most valuable that a great man should narrate 
his own actions with a modest unobtrusive conciseness ; but it is 
not at all proper that historians, who relate the actions of others, 
should follow that method. Truly great men may be, and are 
generally, from the very simplicity of greatness, inclined to treat 
what calls forth the wonder of others as their own natural course 
of action ; they feel so strongly and see so clearly what was ne- 
cessary to attain the result they have in view, that they do not 
easily understand the admiration of inferior minds; and hence it 
follows, that the writings of such great men, however admirable, 
have always required commentators to teach and convince the 
vege part of mankind that actions related so > pe | were 
really surprising. Commentators never have been and never 
will be wanting; but it is the business of the historian, who 
has no other claim to attention than the clearness and ability 
with which he calls into relief the actions and motives of others, 
to bring the exploits of the hero into broad day-Tight to show 
them in all their beauty of detail as well as in their grandeur of 
proportion, otherwise they will be passed unheeded, except by 
the few who judge from reflection, and thus fame, the great re- 
ward of great minds, would be lost because the men were truly 
great, and therefore modest. ‘The multitude must be told where 
to stop and wonder, and to make them do so the historian must 
have recourse to all the power of words, which we inform Colonel 
Gurwood does not preclude good taste in composition any more 
than simplicity, of which there are two kinds, namely, the sim- 
preity of wisdom, and the simplicity of ignorance, insures it. 

ere is no writer more simple and modest of style than Xeno- 
ar when he is relating his own great deeds, too modest indeed 
or the satisfaction of the world; but when describing the actions 
of others his language is lofty, commensurate to the occasion. 
With what a poetic pomp he describes the host of Epameinondas 
bearing down from the mountain at Mantinea, and like a great ship 
dashing upon the Spartan army. What a blast of war he blows when 
relating the battles of Agesilaus and those of Cyrus the Elder! 
With what heart-rending pathos he describes the death of Abran- 
dates and Panthea! Would Brasidas have written of his own hero- 
ism at Pylus as Thucydides has done? Would he have told a de- 
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lighted world of the rushing of the war gallies towards the rock 
spear-linedshore—how the captains wavered—how heshouted fort 
his noble Hortatives, and with more than human daring urged ona 
battle entirely maintained by his martial fury, and which ceased, 
as it were for want of aliment, when covered with wounds’ he 
fell forward, still breathing, and upon the outside ledge of his 
vessel? Who would lose that noble stirring description of 
Thucydides in order to have a “simple description of events?” 
And who would judge from Sir Arthur Wellesley’s account of 
the battle of Assye, that it was an action to be advantageously 
compared even with the victory of Lucullus over Tygranes, of 
which it was said at the time, “that the sun never beheld such 
another.” Striking indeed is the resemblance. 

The Roman general found himself, with about thirteen thousand 
troops, in front of two hundred thousand enemies, their main 
strength being cavalry. ‘Their camp was strong, and covered b 
a river, fordable only at one place below their right, towards which 
Lucullus directed his march, and the enemy did not at first dis- 
cover his design, and believed that he was retreating; the ford was 
thus left unguarded, and when he had crossed the river he threw 
his army upon the right flank of Tygranes, seized a hill which 
was the key of the latter’s position, and falling upon his ill- 
disciplined multitude, while they were in the act of changing 
their front to meet the Roman attack, utterly and entirely routed 
them, and with a facility most marvellous. 

In like manner, Sir Arthur Wellesley, having about eight 
thousand men, came in front of the Marhattas, who, to the 
number of sixty thousand, of which the greater part were ca- 
valry, were also strongly encamped behind a river, fordable only at 
a point below their left. To this point he directed his march, and 
at first his movement was not discovered, or at least not under- 
stood. His purpose being, however, to throw himself upon their 
left flank, as Lucullus had thrown himself upon the right flank 
of Tygranes, and thus, by superior facility of movement, to fall 
upon them while in the confusion of changing their front. As it 
had happened with the Roman, so it happened with the English- 
man. ‘The ford was left unguarded, and the river was passed 
without hindrance. Here the resemblance ceased for a moment. 
The Marhattas were sufficiently disciplined to change their front 
in time, and sufficiently brave to deliver a most bloody battle, 
which, however, ended in their utter rout and confusion. 

The army of Tygranes was certainly more numerous in pro- 
portion to that of Lucullus, than the army of Scindiah was to 
that of Wellesley; yet not so much as it would at first sight 
appear, since the latter’s native cavalry, which constituted half 
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his force, never crossed the river, being occupied in checking 
some horsemen on that side, and thus he actually attacked at least 
fifty thousand men, who had above one hundred guns to protect 
their line, with not more than five thousand soldiers, of which two- 
thirds were Sepoys! The troops of Tygranes fled at the first 
stroke. ‘The Marhattas fought so desperately, that nearly one- 
half of their assailants fell ae them. The moral resolution 
of the victorious generals was, therefore, alike, and both were 
distinguished by their personal courage. Lucullus was the fore- 
most to ascend, sword in hand, the mountain which protected 
Tygranes’ right, and Wellesley had two horses killed under him, 
one of them by the thrust of a pike. But the danger and diffi- 
culty of the execution were all in favour of the Englishman’s 
glory, and in neither case did that glory spring from the display 
of military skill. It was the moral greatness of the men more 
than the acuteness of their minds which was so marvellous. Such 
were the first blossoms of a genius which has since produced fruit 
equal to the promise of the spring. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley quitted India and returned to England in 
1805, and in 1807 commanded a brigade in the army which took 
Copenhagen, an exploit which, to say the least of it, was, without 
the same excuse, as perfidious and disgraceful to England, both 
in design and execution, as the I’rench invasion of Spain was to 
France. And the injustice of it was felt keenly by many. 
One officer of the 50th regiment, unable to bear the struggle 
between his duty as a soldier and his conscience as a man, 
jumped overboard and drowned himself when the order for dis- 
embarkation was made known. And if the soldiers and sailors 
who only obeyed orders were answerable for the crimes of their 
rulers, it might be supposed that the vengeance of heaven pur- 
sued the deed, for the loss of vessels and of lives by storm on the 
retnrn of the expedition was frightful. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was soon afterwards appointed Secretary 
of State in Ireland, but of his correspondence while in that sta- 
tion we have no traces in these volumes, yet we dare to sa 
that they would be found none of the least valuable at this 
moment, if honestly and truly rendered in print; but, as we 
have said, there are none of them. In the fourth volume of the 
work we find him corresponding as the General in Chief of our 
army in Portugal, and this is continued up to the ninth volume, 
the last which has yet been published, and which brings his cam- 


es eee ere 


ce 


gns up to the siege of Burgos. How he fought and won the 

ttle of Vimiero, how he was superseded in command, and how 
the convention of Cintra was made, is too well known to render 
any further illustration necessary ; but we cannot forbear giving 
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the testimony borne by the heroic, D caggy 1g pans. Sir John 
Moore to the merits of Sir A. Wellesley. It is equally honour- 
able to both, and should be a bitter reproach to those malignant 
intriguers who at the time laboured to place these two, best men 
of England, at variance. 

‘« [ was sorry,” says Moore, ‘ to find everything in confusion. 
Sir Hew, though announced to the army, had not as yet taken the 
direction of it; much was still done by Sir Arthur Wellesley, and 
what was not done by him was not done at all. Sir Arthur seems 
to have conducted his operations with ability, and they have been 
crowned with success; it is a pity, when so much had been thrown 
into his hands, that he had not been allowed to complete it, and the 
conduct of Government on this occasion has been to a high degree 
absurd. I have told both Sir Hew and Sir Arthur that I wish not 
to interfere ; that if the hostilities recommenced, Sir Arthur had 
already done so much, that I thought it but fair he should have the 
command of whatever was brilliant in the finishing. I waved all 
pretensions as senior ; I considered this as his snattiee ; he ought 
to have the command of whatever was detached ; for my part, I 
wished I could withdraw myself altogether, but I should sid as far 
as I could for the good of the service, and without interfering with 
Sir Arthur, I should take any part that was allotted to me.” 


Such was the testimony borne to his talents by a man whose 
soul no danger ever appalled, and whose virtue and ardent 
patriotism no prospect of worldly advantage ever warped. 
And we think it would not have been judged ungracious if 
some notice had been taken, in these volumes, of the in- 
trigues which Sir Arthur Wellesley knew were in activity 
to prevent Sir John Moore from being employed in the 
manner which his great talents and virtues and reputation 
gave him a right to expect. We say Sir Arthur Wellesley knew 
of them, not as mating that he was connected with them, but 
because we happen to know of a remarkable interview and con- 
versation which he held in Portugal with Sir John Moore upon the 
subject of the latter’s quarrel with Lord Castlereagh, and we 
know that after that conversation he took the pains to probe those 
intrigues, with a view to reconcile Sir John Moore to the Go- 
vernment, and we believe we are not mistaken in saying that he 
both thought and said, he had probed them to the bottom. It is im- 
possible but some of his correspondence of the day should contain 
the result of his investigations on this head, and we again say it 
would not bave been ungracious to have placed any letters relating 
to it amongst the rest: why should not a minute of his remarkable 
conversation with Sir John Moore have been inserted? it would 
do no dishonour to either. 


From Portugal he returned to Ireland, and again repaired to 
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Portugal after tle death of Sir John Moore, to assume the com- 
mand of the army, with which he chased Soult from the north b 
a series of the most brilliant and daring operations. That effected, 
he advanced into Spain, acting in concert with the Spanish 
armies of Cuesta and Venegas, and Sanguine, to drive the French 
from Madrid, and even behind the Ebro. But here the truth of our 
observation, that a man may win a battle, and display the inherent 
qualities of a general, without being a consummate captain, and 
that he must abate somewhat of his youthful ardour when he is 
opposed by worthy antagonists, was made manifest. Sir Arthur 
was not yet a perfect commander. He marched into Spain with 
false notions both of the character of his allies and of his enemies, 
false views of the real state of the war, and false information of 
the numbers, positions, and resources of the French. He carried 
with him, however, a powerful and sagacious mind, and soldiers 
of indomitable courage. The result was answerable. He won 
his battles, but he lost his campaign. At every step his difficul- 
ties accumulated: he was betrayed by his allies, his adversaries 
gathered in unexpected strength, he was driven from the offen- 
Sive to the defensive, and, though the bravery of his army and 
his own ready ability and experience in battles, joined to the 
errors of the enemy, carried him victoriously through the fight 
of Talavera, his campaign was a failure, and he narrowly and 
accidentally escaped destruction. 

That his plan of campaign was a skilful one with respect to 
the data he possessed, no one can question who examines it; but 
the data were false, his information was defective, his views were 
heated views, partaking too much of the ministerial cry of the 
day, too much of that false enthusiasm which is the life and sus- 
tenance of orators and newspapers, but the bane of generalship. 
He made his combinations for attack strongly, but his combina- 
tions for defence were weak and ill-judged ; hence he was unable 
to hold his ground the moment his enemies = their system 
of defence into one of attack. He had not considered sufficiently 
the military principle of iors me invasion, the great line of 
which was by the north, neither had he judged correctly of the 
disposition of the French reserves, nor obtained accurate know- 
ledge of their numbers, nor of their resources. He was also too 
fierce from his suecess over Soult at Oporto, and weighed too 
lightly the abilities and vigour of that general, as well as the 
extraordinary organization, the wonderful vitality, if the expres- 
sion may be Poon which Napoleon had given to his armies. He 
thought that he should turn the left flank of the French army 
covering Madrid, by the operation of Venegas’s forces, while he 
and Cuesta pressed vigorously on them in front, but between 
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him and Venegas there was no direct communication. The 
French possessed the advantage of a central position. The move- 
ment of Venegas, who was too weak to fight alone, was, conse- 
queatly, necessarily cautious, and this, joined to other circum- 
stances, rendered his army null in the a Meanwhile 
Sir Arthur Wellesley did not perceive that his own left flank 
was more endangered than the left flank of the French. He did 
not indeed entirely neglect that essential part of a general’s 
business, the security of his flanks, but, as he was ignorant of the 
extent of the danger which menaced qne of them, his measures 
for its defence were much too feeble to be efficient, even if they 
had been executed, which, from the negligence of his allies, they 
were not. ‘Thus stopped in front by a force which he had re- 
pulsed rather than defeated, he was menaced in rear by a still 
more formidable power, and was upon the point of being placed 
between two fires, when, by a quick retreat over the ‘Tagus, by the 
only bridge which was left open to him, he escaped the impending 
danger, leaving a great part of his sick and wounded to the 
enemy. 

Before the battle of Tulavera he had ascertained the little 
value of his allies’ promises of support and succour; at Talavera 
he ascertained the little value of their armies in the field; but he 
had not yet ascertained the real power of the French, He left 
Cuesta to keep the field of battle, and to hold the king in check, 
while he marched to fight the troops which, under Soult, had 
unexpectedly come down through the mountains upon his rear; 
he judged « to be at most twenty thousand men, and ex- 
pected to beat them; he discovered, while on the march, that 
they were above thirty thousand, and halted at Oropesa, covering 
the bridge of Arzobispo. At that moment, Cuesta, contrary to his 
promise, came up from Talavera; Victor followed him, and Sir 
Arthur then thinking the chances unequal, avoided an action by 
crossing the Tagus. But even then he was ignorant of the real 
force of his enemies, and if we were to judge from the present vo- 
lumes, we should suppose that to this hour he was unacquainted 
with the extent of the danger he escaped. But it is not so, as we 
shall presently show, and this is one instance, and a most remark- 
able one, of the insufficiency of these papers to satisfy history as 
to the operations of the French in Spain. No, not even such a 
history as “‘ does not attempt presumptions of visionary advantages.” 
The correspondence of the duke would go to prove that there were 
only thirty-four thousand men under Soult,whereas there were fifty- 
three thousand fighting men actually under arms, and all veterans ! 
The proof is to be found in the French muster-rolls, printed 
in the appendix to the second volume of Napier’s History. 
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The accuracy of those returns extracted from the Imperial 
muster-rolls in the Bureau de la Guerre at Paris, cannot be dis- 
puted, and on this particular question they have been corrobo- 
rated by Soult himself, and by several French authors. Hence 
that which Sir Arthur Wellesley has condemned as a fault and 
want of faith in Cuesta, namely, the quitting Talavera, proved, 
without any merit on the part of the Spanish general, the safety 
of the English general; for it seems certain that he would not 
otherwise have passed the Tagus, but, advancing against Soult, 
would in a few hours, and with an exhausted, starving army, of less 
than twenty thousand men, have been engaged with fifty-three 
thousand veterans, fresh and full of confidence, and having above 
one hundred pieces of artillery, and a most powerful cavalry. 
And this was undoubtedly the best view of the case; for had 
the king refrained from attacking him at Talavera, the allies would 
have been enclosed between two armies, each more numerous 
and better organized than the united armies of Cuesta and Wel- 
lesley. Or if, after Marshal Jourdan’s proposition to the king, 
the allies had been permitted to enter Madrid, their affairs would 
still have been desperate, inasmuch as Soult and the king would 
then have joined towards Toledo, and the allies, cut off from their 
base of operations and isolated, would have been driven towards 


the Ebro, by an army so strong and powerful, that to escape 
destruction would have scarcely been possible. 
In these observations we have carefully avoided any ay, ge 


argument or speculation ; we have said nothing that the Duke of 
Wellington has not in our hearing acknowledged to be true and 
just, for he is far above the littleness of not acknowledging his 
errors. We well remember the noble simplicity and frankness with 
which, not many years since, on being told the real numbers of 
Soult, and the plan of Jourdan, he, after a short reflection, replied, 
“ I got very well out of a bad affair on that occasion. I thought so 
then, when I did not know how strong the enemy were; I think 
so with more reason now. If Jourdan’s plan had been followed, 
none of us could have escaped.” 

And we find also in the present volumes a letter to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh,* dated the 25th of August, that is, about a month after 
these events, which completely proves what we have affirmed as 
to his mistaken notions with respect to the nature of the war, and 
the comparative powers of his allies and his adversaries. Although 
very long, we shall quote it entire, both as an illustration of the 
war and of the Spanish character, and as a fine specimen of the 
Duke’s manner of treating a great question. At the same time 





* Vol. 5, page 82. 
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we sliall show that it is one of those letters in this collection which 
might greatly mislead future historians. 


‘‘My dear Lord,—I have received by Mr Hay, on the day 
before yesterday, your letter of the 4th of August, and having for 
some time past turned my mind very seriously to the consideration 
of the points to which it relates, I am not unprepared to give you 
an opinion upon them. 

“* The information which I have acquired in the last two months has 
opened my eyes respecting the state of the war in the Peninsula; and I 
shall just state a few facts, which will enable the king’s ministers to 
form their own opinions upon it. 

**T calculate the French force now in the Peninsula to consist of 
about 125,000 men: of this number about 70,000 are in this part of 
Spain; St Cyr’s corps, about 20,000 men, are engaged in the siege of 

erona ; Suchet’s, about 14,000, in Arragon ; and the remainder are 
employed in different garrisons, such as Avila, &c., and in keeping 
up the communications with France ; all of which, if necessary, are 
disposable for the field. These 125,000 men are exclusive of the 
garrisons of Pamplona, Barcelona, &c. &c. 

‘‘These troops, you will observe, are all in Spain ; and against this 
force the Spaniards have, under Venegas and Eguia, late Cuesta’s 
army, about 50,000 men; Romana, the Duke del Parque, and 
every thing to the northward, about 25,000; Blake may have 
gotten together again about 5,000 or 6,000; and I believe there 
> nothing in Arragon and Catalonia, excepting an armed popur 

ation. 

‘‘Thus the Spaniards have not at the end of eighteen months nearly 
after the commencement of the revolution, poe 80,000 men, of 
which the composition and quality will be found still more defective 
than the numbers are deficient, to carry on the contest with the 
French, even in their present strength. 

‘*To these numbers add all the troops we can bring into the field 
at present, which are about 25,000 men, and about 10,000 Portu- 

ese, and you will see that the allies are at this moment inferior 
m point of numbers only to the enemy in the Peninsula. However, 
in this account of the troops of the allies, I do not reckon many 
garrisons and towns occupied by both Spaniards and Portuguese ; 
nor do I reckon the French garrisons. i count only those men on 
both sides who can be brought into the field to fight. 

‘In respect to the composition of those armies, we find the French 
well supplied with troops of the different descriptions and arms re- 
quired, namely, infantry, artillery, and cavalry, heavy and light. 

‘‘ Cuesta’s army had about 7,000 cavalry, Venegas’s about 3,000, 
a there may be about 2,000 more cavalry distributed about 


pain. } 

“The English have about 2,500 cavalry left, and the Portuguese 
army may have about 500 or 600. Probably, if all this cavalry were 
efficient, and could be divided as it ought to be, it might be suffi- 
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cient, and might be found more numerous than that of the French 
in the Peninsula; but you will observe that all the cavalry is now in 
the south, and Romana (which it is most important to bring for- 
ward, as unless it is brought forward the allies can never make any 
impression on the French to the southward,) has neither cavalry nor 
artillery, and cannot quit the mountains; neither has the Duke 
del Parque more than one regiment, or Blake more than the same 
number. 

‘**T come now to the description of the troops, and here I am sorry 
to say that our allies fail us still more than they do in numbers and 
composition. 

‘‘The Spanish cavalry are, I believe, nearly entirely without disci- 
pline. They are in general well clothed, armed, and accoutred, and 
remarkably well mounted, and their horses are in good condition ; I 
mean those of Eguia’s army, which I have seen. But I have never 
heard anybody pretend that in any one instance they have behaved 
as soldiers poll x to do in presence of an enemy. They make no 


scruple of running off, and after an action are to be found in every 
village, and every shady bottom within fifty miles of a field of 
battle. : 

‘The Spanish artillery are, as far as I have seen of them, entirely 
unexceptionable, and the Portuguese artillery excellent. 

“In respect to the great body of all armies, I mean the infantry, 


it is lamentable to see how bad that of the Spaniards is, and how 
unequal to a contest with the French. They are armed, I believe, 
well; they are badly accoutred, not having the means of saving 
their ammunition from the rain; not clothed in some instances at 
all, in others clothed in such a manner as to make them look like 
peasants, which ought of all things to be avoided ; and their dis- 
cipline appears to me to be confined to placing them in the ranks 
three deep, at very close order, and to the manual exercise. 
‘¢ It is impossible to calculate upon any operations with these troops. 
It is said that they sometimes behave well, though I acknowledge 
I have never seen them behave otherwise than ill. Tasseecutfe corps, 
which was supposed to be the best in Cuesta’s army, and was en- 
on our left in the mountains at the battle of Talavera, was kept 
in check throughout the day by one French battalion. This corps 
has since run away from the bridge of Arzobispo, wees, ge guns ; 
and many of the men, according to the usual Spanish custom, 
throwing away their arms, accoutrements, and clothing. It isa 
curious circumstance respecting this affair at Arzobispo (in which 
Soult writes that the French took thirty pieces of cannon), that the 
Spaniards ran off in such a hurry, that they left their cannon loaded 
and iked; and that the French, although they drove the 
Spaniards from the bridge, did not think themselves strong enough 
to push after them. Colonel Waters, whom I sent in with a flag of 
truce on the 10th relating to our wounded, found the cannon on the 
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road abandoned by the one party, and not taken possession of, and 
probably not known of, by the other. 

‘This practice of running away, and throwing off arms, accou- 
trements, and clothing, is fatal to everything excepting a reas- 
sembly of the men in a state of nature, who as regularly perform the 
same manceuvre the next time an occasion offers. Nearly 2,000 
ran off on the evening of the 27th from the battle of Talavera, (not 
100 yards from the a bed where I was standing), who were neither 
attacked nor threatened with an attack, and who were frightened 
only by the noise of their own fire. They left their arms and ac- 
coutrements on the ground; their officers went with them; and they, 
and the fugitive cavalry, plundered the baggage of the British 
army, which had been sent to the rear. Many others went whom 
I did not see. 

“ Nothing can be worse than the officers of the Spanish army ; and 
it is extraordinay that, when a nation has devoted itself to war as this 
nation has, by the measures it has adopted in the last two years, so 
little progress has been made in any one branch of the military pro- 
fession by any individual, and that the business of an army should 
be so little understood. They are really children in the art of war, 
and I cannot say that they do anything as it ought to be done, with 
the exception of running away, and assembling again in a state of 
nature. 

‘*I really believe that much of this deficiency of numbers, compo- 
sition, discipline, and efficacy is to be attributed to the existing go- 
vernment of Spain. They have attempted to govern the kingdom 
in a state of revolution, by an adherence to old rules and systems, 
and with the aid of what is called enthusiasm ; and this last is, in 
fact, no aid to accomplish anything, and it is only an excuse for the 
irregularity with which everything is done, and for the want of 
discipline and subordination of the armies. 

‘People are very apt to believe that enthusiasm carried the 
French through their revolution, and was the parent of those exer- 
tions which have nearly conquered the world; but if the subject is 
nicely examined, it will be found that enthusiasm was the name only, 
but that force was the instrument which brought forth those great 
resources, under the system of terror, which first stopped the al- 
lies ; and that a perseverance in the same system of cate every 
individual and every description of property to the service of the 
army, by force, has since conquered Europe. 

** After this statement you will judge for yourselves, whether 
you will employ any, and what strength of army, in support of the 
cause in Spain. 

‘Circumstances with which you are acquainted have obliged me 
to separate myself from the Spanish army, and I can only tell you 
that I feel no inclination to join in co-operation with them again, 
upon my own responsibility ; and that I shall see my way very 
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clearly before me indeed before I do so; and I do not recommend 
you to have anything to do with them in their present state. 

‘Before I quit this part of the subject it may be satisfactory to 
you to know that I do not think matters would have been much better 
if you had sent your large expedition to Spain instead of to the 
Scheldt. You could not have equipped it in Gallicia, or anywhere in 
the north of Spain. Ifwe had had 60,000 men instead of 20,000, in 
all probability we should not have got to Talavera to fight the battle, 
for want of means and provisions. But if we had got to Talavera, 
we could not have gone further, and the armies would probably 
have separated for want of means of subsistence, probably without a 
battle, but certainly after. Besides, you will observe that your 
40,000 men, supposing them to be equipped, and means to exist of 
feeding them, would not compensate for the deficiency of number, 
of composition, and of efficiency in the Spanish armies; and that, 
supposing they had been able to remove the French from Madrid, 
they could not have removed them from the Peninsula, even in the 
existing state of the French force. 

‘“<T now come to another branch of the subject, which is Portugal 
itself. I have not got from Beresford his report upon the present 
and the probable future state of the Portuguese army ; and there- 
fore I should wish to be understood as writing, upon this part of the 
subject, liable to corrections from him. 

‘* My opinion is, and always has been, that the mode of applying 
the services of the English officers to the Portuguese army has been 
erroneous. I think that Beresford ought to have had the temporary 
assistance of the ablest officers the British service could afford; that 
these officers ought not to have been posted to regiments in the Por- 
tuguese army ; but, under the title of adjutants to the field-marshal, 
or any other, they ought to have superintended discipline, military 
movements, and arrangements of all descriptions, wherever they 
might be : fewer officers would then have answered his purpose, and 
every one given to him would have been useful; whereas many (ail 
in the inferior oe are, under existing arrangements, useless. 

“‘ Besides this, the selection of officers sent out to Portugal for 
this service has been unlucky, and the decision on the questions 
which I sent to England on the 7th of June has been made without 
reference to circumstances, or to the feelings or opinions of the 
individuals on whom it is to operate; and just like every other de- 
cision I have ever seen from the same quarter, as if men were stocks 
and stones.* 

“‘ To this, add that rank (Portuguese rank, I mean) has been given 
in the most capricious manner. Tn some instances a man not in the 
army at all has been made a brigadier-general; in others, another 
who was the senior of the brigadier-general when both were in the 





* The questions were addressed to Sir David Dundas, who was then commander- 
in-chief. 
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army, is a lieutenant-colonel. Then a junior lieutenant-colonel is 
made a brigadier-general, his senior a colonel, and his senior a 
junior-colonel ; and there are instances of juniors being preferred to 
seniors in every rank. In short,.the Prince Regent is a despotic 
prince, and his commissions have been given to British officers and 
subjects in the most arbitrary manner at the Horse Guards ; and the 
answer to all these complaints at the Horse Guards must be uniform ; 
nobody has any right to complain ; the Prince Regent has a right 
to give to anybody any commission he pleases, bearing any date he 
chooses to assign to it. The officers of this army have to a man 
quitted the Portuguese service, as I said they, would, and there is 
not an officer who has joined it from England who would not quit 
it if we would allow him; but here we keep them :—so much for 
that arrangement. 

‘‘The subject upon which particularly I wished Beresford to report 
was the state of the Portuguese army in respect to its numbers. 
The troops have lately deserted to an re | Shae; and, in fact, 
none of the regiments are complete. The Portuguese army is re- 
cruited by conscription constitutionally, very much in the same 
manner with the Brench army; but then it must be recollected 
that, for fifty years nearly, the troops have never left their province, 
and scarcely ever their native town ; and their discipline, and the 
labours and exertions required from them, were nothing. Things 
are much altered lately, and notwithstanding that the pay has been 
increased, I fear that the animal is not of the description to bear up 
against what is required of him, and he deserts most terribly. 

‘“« The military forces stationed in the provinces enabled the civil 
government to carry into execution the conscription; but, under 
present circumstances, the military force is, upon principle as well 
as necessity, removed to a distance. The civil government has been 
so frequently overthrown in all parts of Portugal, that it can hardly 
be said to exist; and there is another circumstance which I am 
afraid cramps its operations, particularly those operations which 
are to put a restraint pe the people, and that is, that they are all 
armed, and they defy the civil magistrate and the government, who 
order them to march as conscripts, whose authority is unsupported 
by a sufficient military force. I am therefore very apprehensive, 
that Beresford will find it impossible to fill his ranks. However, 
as I said before, I should wish Government to delay making their 
minds up on this part of the subject till I shall be enabled to send 
them Beresford’s report, for which I have called. 

“The next point in this subject is, supposing the Portuguese 
army to be rendered efficient, what can be done with it and Portu- 

lif the French should obtain possession of the remainder of the 

eninsula? My opinion is, that we ought to be able to hold 
Portugal, if the Portuguese army and militia are complete. The 
difficulty upon this whole question lies in the embarkation of the Bri- 
tisharmy. There are so many entrances into Portugal, the whole 
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country being frontier, that it would be very difficult to prevent the 
enemy from penetrating ; and it is probable that we should be obliged 
to confine ourselves to the preservation of that which is most impor- 
tant, the capital. 

‘‘ It is difficult, if not impossible, to bring the contest for the 
capital to extremities, and afterwards to embark the British army. 
You will see what I mean, by a reference to the map. Lisbon is so 
high up the Tagus, that no army that we could collect would be 
able at the same time to secure the navigation of the river by the 
occupation of both banks, and the possession of the capital. One of 
the objects must, I fear, be given up, and that which the Portuguese 
would give up would be the navigation of the 'Tagus, and of course, 
our means of embarkation. owever, I have not entirely made 
up my mind upon this interesting point: I have a great deal of in- 
formation upon it, but I should wish to have more before I can 
decide upon it. 

‘¢ In the mean time, I think that government should look to sending 
back, at least, the coppered transports, as soon as the grand expedition 
shall have done with them; and as they receive positive intelligence 
that Napoleon is reinforcing his armies in Spain; for you may de- 
pend upon it that he and his marshals must be desirous of revenging 
upon us the different blows we have given them; and that when thes 
come into the Peninsula, their first and great object will be to get 
the English out. I think the first part of my letter will give you 
my opinion penpeoning one notion you entertained, viz., that the 
Spaniards may be induced to give the command of their armies to a 
British commander-in-chief. If such offer should be made to me, 
I shall decline to accept it till I should receive his Majesty’s plea- 
sure ; and I strongly recommend to you, unless you mean to incur 
the risk of the loss of your army, not to have anything to do with 
Spanish warfare on any ground whatever, in the existing state of 
things. In respect to Cadiz the fact is this, that the jealousy of all 
the Spaniards, even of those most attached to us, res cting Cadiz, 
is so rooted, that even ifthe government should cede that point (and 
in their present difficulties I should not be surprised if they were to 
cede it), to induce me to remain in Spain, I should not think any 
garrison which this army could spare to be safe in the place. 

“Tfyou should take Cadiz, you must lay down Portugal and 
take up Spain; you must occupy Cadiz with a garrison of from 
15,000 to 20,000 men, and you must send from England an army 
to be employed in the field with the Spaniards, and make Cadiz 
your retreat instead of Lisbon. You ought, along with Cadiz, to 
insist upon the command of the armies of Spain. I think you 
would certainly be able in that case to get away your troops, secure 
the Spanish ships, &c. &c. &c. But you see, from the facts in the 
commencement of this letter, how little prospect you have of bring- 
ing the contest to the conclusion for which we all wish.” 


Besides this paper there are several others taking the same 
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view of affairs, and not only repeating as fixed, the numbers of the 
French, such as they are given above, but arguing upon those 
numbers as data upon which he founded his speculations of the pro- 
bable movements and intentions of the enemy. He even acts upon 
the view thus taken, and, strange to say, with safety ; for his specu- 
tions were borne out by the result, although, as we shall now 
show, the data were utterly false. Tirst, as to the numbers, we 
see that he rates the whole of the French army disposable for 
field operations at 125,000 men, of which he allots 70,000 to the 
force in the Castilles, that is to say his own front, 20,000, to St 
Cyr in Catalonia, and 14,000 to Suchet in Arragon. But the 
imperial muster-rolls given in Napier’s History and other docu- 
ments, prove that, after deducting for the governments which 
included the garrisons, there were 253,000 men, exclusive of 
5,000 French guards attached to the king, and which are never 
included in the rolls, as not belonging to the French army. The 
7th corps of St Cyr had passed under the command of Auge- 
reau, and was 52,000 strong; Suchet had 28,000 men, and con- 
sequently not seventy, but one hundred and seventy thousand 
men were in the Castilles, including sick men and detachments, 
and one hundred thousand were actually under arms with the 
eagles, and capable of operating against his army, without draw- 
ing a man from hospitals, without displacing a soldier of the 
garrisons, and without calling in a single detachment. Again, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, adopting his own erroneous estimate of the 
French numbers, judged that they were too weak to follow up 
their attack at Arzobispo, too aah to force him in his position, 
or to dislodge him from it by operating against Venegas on his 
right, and so penetrate to Andalusia. And none of these opera- 
tions did take place. Yet the reason is not to be found in the 
weakness of the French, but in the quarrels of the marshals; for 
Soult had actually commenced the attack upon the frontier of the 
allies by the defeat of the Spaniards at Arzobispo, and did not 
follow it up because Ney, who was to have attacked by Almaraz, 
could not, or rather would not, find the ford there. In like man- 
ner Soult was prevented from invading Portugal by the opposi- 
tion of Ney, who was supported by the decision of the king. But 
this opposition was not founded upon the numerical weakness of 
the French armies, but rather on their strength, for Ney feared 
o- would want provisions. 

he errors noticed above are not the only points in this letter 
to which we would draw the reader’s. attention. Sir Arthur’s 
opinion about the little that was lost by the miserable expedition 
to Walcheren, and his observations upon the value of enthusiasm in 
the efforts of nations, also call for remarks. With respect to 
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the first, it can only be considered as a soothing compliment to 
the minister, because it does not grapple with the whole question, 
and is even at variance with some of the facts. Had the troops 
been sent to Spain, it is true that they could not have been 
equipped in the north of that country, but they could have been 
sent to Portugal and equipped there. ‘Then, says Sir A. Wellesley, 
we should not have got to Talavera at all! would that have been 
no advantage? Of what value, bating the glory, was the blood 
spilt there to the general cause; but could they not have remained 
upon the frontier of Portugal while the battle of ‘Talavera was 
being fought, and thus have furnished a reserve which would have 
ea Soult from moving over the mountains upon the Eng- 
ish rear? Could they not have occupied the passes of those 
mountains, and so have secured Sir A. Wellesley’s left flank? In 
fine, would not anything have been better than their destruction in 
the marshes of Walcheren ? Could they not have gone to Cadiz, 
and operated by the same line as Venegas did, thus rendering his 
army a match for the whole of the King’s forces? No! says 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, because the jealousy of the Spaniards about 
Cadiz would not suffer them to land there. This we take leave 
todeny. Sir A. Wellesley’s information upon that head was 
probably derived from Mr Frere, and it had no other foundation 
than that gentleman’s folly. ‘The letters of Mr Stuart, now 
Lord Stuart de Rothsay, who was then on the spot, and in full 
communication with the Spanish ministers, and with the citizens 
of Cadiz, are precise and positive as to the fact that there was no 
difficulty and no objection on the part of the people, nay, that 
the latter were anxious to have the British enter the place. 

But with respect to the observations about enthusiasm, we 
believe, and with sorrow, that there is but too much truth in 
them. Force and terror were, and, until the mass of mankind are 
generally more enlightened, will always be, the main-spring of 
great and sustained national exertions in war. Still we cannot go 
the whole length of Sir Arthur’s doctrine. The enthusiasm of 
the Spaniards was more in the speeches and writings of orators 
and newspapers, than in the people. ‘There was an enthusiastic 
hatred of their French oppressors, but there was no enthusiastic 
love for their native oppressors. They were called upon to fight 
for a government which they did not like, and which they felt to 
be bad, though they did not know how to remedy it; and when 
they were told that everything that was dear to them was at 
stake, they naturally asked what it was that was so dear? Their 
wives and children they would fight to defend, and their property 
also; but when the French respected these objects of their love they 
were content, and cared not to endure starvation and nakedness, 
t_ Vor. VI, & XXVIII, No, II. Fr 
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and to eneounter danger and death, for a government which they 
knew would make little account of their services, and still less 
account of the misery of their families, if they themselves fell in 
the field. 

In France, terror and force were employed for the conscrip- 
tion, at first by the Republicans, and it was followed up by the 
vigour of the law under Napoleon; but surely Sir Arthur 
Wellesley cannot deny that the enthusiasm of the French nation 
was necessary to enable the Convention and the Directory to esta- 
blish that law. Where was the force to be found, if it was notin 
the enthusiasm of the people for liberty. ‘That enthusiasm alone 
will not suffice for all is beyond question; yet a due mixture of 
it with eoercion and order, is also, beyond all question, of more 
efficacy than force alone. Was not that Napoleon’s system? 
Was it force alone that enabled him to lead such soldiers as he 
possessed to the conquest of Europe? Was it force alone that 
made those soldiers frantically shout his name, and call upon him 
with love, even in their last agonies on the field of battle? Was it 
force alone or enthusiasm that sent all Germany against him when 
the people were promised freedom as well as national independ- 
ence? Was it force that enabled Napoleon to march triumphant 
from the Gulph of St Juan to Paris, amidst the acclamations of a 
whole people. Is it the recollection of the force or enthusiasm 
he used, that even at this day places his portrait in every cottage, 
that makes every poor man’s face in France beam with satisfac- 
tion if you praise Napoleon, and his eyes become dim with tears 
at the soadiedion of his unhappy end? No, it was not force 
alone that produced the wonderful exertions of France, that pushed 
Napoleon to the height of glory he attained; it was something 
which we earnestly adjure the Duke of ee to reflect 
upon. It was the feeling, call it by what name he pleases, en- 
thusiasm, or any other; but the feeling which struck him from his 
high seat, when he declared all reform to be unnecessary, that 
“‘ feeling of freedom of resistance to oppression, implanted in the 
breast of man by his Creator, proportioned to the size of the 
wrongs he is destined to endure.” ‘The enthusiasm of nations is 
self-love, and therefore, when rightly directed, the most powerful 
and lasting of all springs of human action; and if love of another 
be grafted on that self-love, it is because that person, so loved, 
has made himself the champion of the rights of mankind in the 
aggregate, against certain classes who would have all to them- 
selves. And so the multitude love and reverence him, and will 
do so, whatever force he uses to attain his end, seeing that they 
know, by that wonderful instinct which belongs to the unen- 
lightened masses, who is their real friend, and who their foe. This 
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was the secret of Napoleon’s power, and of the love the people 
bore him, and still bear him; and not the people of France alone, 
but those of many other countries. 

While upon this subject of Napoleon, we will quote another 
letter * appertaining to it, and also illustrative of the state of the 
war in the Peninsula, from the volumes before us, and perha 
the only really reprehensible one of the whole. ‘The only one in 
which a harsh, illiberal political feeling has led Wellington into a 
manifest injustice. It is addressed to Mr Henry Wellesley, in 
April 1810 :— 

** T have received your letters of the 15th and 16th instant. 

‘In answer to the first, relating to the supply of provisions, you 
and General Graham are aware of the motives which induced me to 
desire that the British troops at Cadiz should be fed by the Spanish 
government, as one of the conditions on which I consented to detach 
them, and you and he must decide upon the propriety or necessity of 
departing from that condition. 

. “IT trust that the government at home will have it in their power 
to supply the money which will be-deficient for the support of the 
army, and for the performance of the king’s engagements in this 
country, in consequence of the diversion of the money raised at 
Cadiz from those objects, to the payment for supplies and for the 
formation of British magazines at that place. 

‘* Thave long known of the dissatisfaction existing in the French 
army, but they will continue to march and to fight. It would be 
advisable for the Regency to offer a reward for every Frenchman or 
soldier in the French service, brought in alive to any post occupied 
by any of the allied troops. This measure was adopted with some 
success by General Cuesta. The peasants refrained from the mur- 
der of the French soldiers, and many consequently deserted. 

‘“‘ T have perused your despatch of the 15th (No. 19), to the Seere- 
tary of State, with great interest. Sr de Souza’s conduct is extra- 
erdinary ; for, if I recollect rightly, I recommended to him not to 
urge the claim of his government to Olivenza at the present moment. 
I know that I had a conversation with Lord Wellesley upon that 
subject, and we agreed that it was best for the Portuguese govern- 
ment to refrain from urging the claim, and I think I communicated 
this opinion to Sr de Souza. Although the war, which ended in 
the cession of Olivenza, was unjust, and the Spanish Regency, and 
all those seriously opposed to the French and their political system, 
may be disposed to acknowledge it, I doubt whether the Regency, 
or wd other Spanish minister, would or could cede that possession, 
merely as an act of grace and justice to the Portuguese government, 
or to induce the Portuguese government to agree to carry into exe- 
eution an article of an old treaty regarding disputed boundaries in 





* Vol. 6, page 62, 
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America. The acknowledgment of the right of succession in the 
Princess of Brazil is stated to be an object to both governments, 
and I shall state presently where I conceive our interest is involved 
in this article of the proposed treaty. I suspect, however, that the 
first article of the treaty is the motive for its execution, at least by 
the Spanish ministers. 

‘1 donot know whether you have observed the difference in the 
statement made by Sr de Bardaxi and Sr de Souza, of the nature of 
this proposed treaty. ‘The former states it to be a treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance: the latter, of defensive alliance. Both 
powers being engaged in a war with France for their existence, this 
difference would not much signify, if it were not connected with 
opinions regarding the conduct and operations of the war which are 
very important. The fact is, that the Spanish government and 
officers have always entertained, or have pretended to entertain an 
opinion, that the Portuguese nation have not done their duty in the 
war; and they have wished to involve the Portuguese army as well 
as the British army, more actively in their operations, as they term 
it, but, as I should say, to induce them to carry it on in their man- 
ner, which would have put the French in possession of the Penin- 
sula about six months ago. 

«IT do not know whether the Portuguese ministers have enter- 
tained the same opinions, or have really participated in these wishes 
of the Spanish government regarding the operations of the war ; but 
I have, upon more than one occasion, been obliged to refuse my con- 
sent to carry on certain operations with the Portuguese troops, pro- 
posed, and even urged, by the Portuguese government, at the sug- 
gestion of the Spanish ministers. 

** The conduct of the Portuguese government in these instances 
was possibly occasioned by their desire to conciliate the Spanish 
government, and thus to procure a decision in favour of the Princess 
of Brazil to the succession; or they might seriously believe that 
what was proposed to them was really an advisable measure. 

‘¢ The Spanish government now seeing the total destruction of 
their own army, and means of carrying on the contest with activity, 
are desirous, by means of this treaty, of bringing the Portuguese 
army forward, or of persuading people that the Portuguese will be 
more active in future, in consideration of the sacrifices which have 
been made to the Portuguese nation, and thus gain for themselves a 
momentary popularity. , 

‘* The truth is, that the Portuguese army, which is hardly made 
yet, has been active in proportion to its means. Portugal has done 
as much, and will do more, in the contest than any province of 
Spain of the same extent and population. 

« It has defended itself; and with our assistance will continue to 
defend itself, unless attacked by very superior forces; and, in this 
manner, its defence must be a useful diversion to Spain. What 
province of Spain, with all the assistance of money from America, 
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and of arms and clothing from England, has been able to send and 
maintain an army beyond its limits, or even to defend itself, if 
attacked by 20,000 men? Three times that number will not obtain 
possession of Portugal, or possibly four times. 

«« But then it will be asked, cannot Portugal and Great Britain 
do more. I answer, certainly not, as long as there is no army on 
foot in Spain. 

‘“« In drawing this first article of the treaty, therefore, I conceive 
that it will be very desirable to avoid giving the Spanish govern- 
ment any more influence than they have at present upon the opera- 
tions of the Portuguese army. 

“« If this point is provided for, I doubt whether the Spanish 
ministers will omens the treaty ; and it remains to be considered 
whether anything of importance will, in consequence, be lost. 
Olivenza is an object of vanity to the Portuguese; for, strange to 
say, it is the only territory their government has ever ceded. The 
settlement of the boundaries in America is of no importance to 
either party. 

“‘The acknowledgment of the right of succession in the Princess 
of Brazil is, I think, an object to us, if we should fail in the contest 
in the Peninsula, greater than it would be if we should succeed. 
If it should suit Bonaparte’s purpose to murder Ferdinand, he will 
not be prevented from executing it by knowing that the right of the 
Princess of Brazil to succeed to the crown is acknowledged. 

“‘ The object of the treaty in recognizing the succession of La 
Pasay is nugatory, unless Bonaparte should put Ferdinand to 

eath. 

“« As I believe there is no doubt but that, by law, Carlotta cannot 
be Regent, if she is declared successor to the crown, the object of 
the Portuguese government in acceding to this article of the treaty 
will be equally disappointed. I do not believe that either party 
looks farther than the Peninsula in this arrangement, but we ought 
to view it in another light. 

‘“< First, if the allies should succeed in obliging the French to 
evacuate the Peninsula, which is not a very probable event at pre- 
sent ; and secondly, if the allies should fail, and the French should 
obtain possession of the Peninsula ;—in either case, but particularly 
in the last, it is most probable that Ferdinand and his brother would be 
murdered. 1 do not conceive that it would be a desirable arrange- 
ment for Great Britain, that the whole of the Peninsula and South 
America should be in the hands of one sovereign. However, that 
is not a very probable event at present; and even if we could suc- 
ceed in obliging the French to evacuate the Peninsula, I think that 
the Portuguese would take care that the King of Spain should never 
be King of Portugal. 

*¢ The second hypothesis is, I am sorry to say, the most probable ; 
and in the view of this event, I do consider the acknowledgment 
of the right of Carlotta to be very important to us. It pro- 
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vides a legal government for all the colonies of Spain; and if our 
government vould manage the evacuation of Portugal, as the 
ought, when we shall be obliged to evacuate this country, we sha 
carry away an arniy capable of establishing and maintaining her 
authority, and that of her race, in those countries. The interests 
of the Spanish and Portuguese governments are equally involved 
with those of Greaf Britain in this view of the question; and I ac- 
knowledge that I think it very important that this article of the 
treaty should be executed in some formal manner or other. You 
have now got my opinion upon this subject, which I will communi- 
cate to the king’s ministers in some shape or other, or you may 
send it to Lord Wellesley if you choose.” 


We have marked by italics the reprehensible parts of this 
letter. Napoleon was no murderer: he was himself most inhu- 
manly baited to death to satisfy the.insatiable revenge of a 
tyrannical aristocratic faction in England; but he was too great, 
in every sense of the word, to have régourse to such dark prac- 
tices himself. ‘The man who gave dio Pelsemn of Hatzfield the 
letter which contained the only evidence against her husband 
was incapable of assassination, and there was a want of mag~- 
nanimity in thus gratuitously attributing such a sentiment to him. 
It was to be clever by the head without consulting the heart, 
and that is to be only half clever; for the instinct of the latter is 
often more certain than the reasoning of the former. It would have 
been a great and palpable political advantage to Napoleon to have 
put Ferdinand and his brother to death. It would have created 
division amongst the Spaniards; for, though the Princess Francisca 
Paula and the Queen of Etruria and the French Empress were, 
by the Cortes, excluded from the succession, they would have found 
means to obtain numerous partizans in Spain, and the death of 
Ferdinand and his brother would have immediately brought upon 
the stage, and into power, the Princess Carlotta, the most in- 
triguing, wicked, and mischievous royal person of the day, and 
one who hated the English. Could anything have been more 
advantageous to Napoleon? What numerous jealousies and in- 
trigues and disputes would have arisen? Nevertheless, Ferdinand 
and his brother were not murdered. They were placed in one 
of the most healthy, beautiful, and magnificent chateaus of 
France, and furnished with every luxury but that of doing evil, 
which, if we may judge by their after career, must have Cas a 
sore privation. Would to God that the brother, Carlos, the mur- 
derer of Durango, had been slain, and thus the lives of so many 
of our gallant countrymen, lately killed in obedience to his san- 
guinary orders, would have been spared. 

- We have said that the enthusiasm of the Spaniards was not 
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very apparent, unless it were the enthusiasm of hatred against 
the French ; and as we have found, in the last published volume 
of the Despatches, two letters, which not only corroborate this 
assertion, but continue the opinion of the Duke of bebe ys 
upon the military character of the Spaniards up to the end of the 
ear 1812, we shall with them terminate our extracts. They are 
th addressed to Mr Henry Wellesley.* , 


‘‘ I am very sorry to tell you. that-affairs are going on very badly 
at Ciudad Rodrigo. I sent General Alava there yesterday, upon 
hearing that they had uot yet commenced upon the works; and, as 
far as I could understand him, the garrison were in a state of 
mutiny, because Don Cazlos de Espanna had not performed a pro- 
mise which he had made to pay the officers of the garrison for their 
extra allowance of provisions, which had been stopped from them 
during the blockade. He gave me to understand that he should 
write to the Spanish government this day to apprise them of his 
opinion, and that of the prigcipal officers of the garrison, that it was 
absolutely necessary that a British officer should be appointed 
governor of that garrison; and, as far as I could understand him, 
that allied troops, meaning British and Portuguese, should be 
in it. 

‘*T am tolerably well acquainted with the statements of some of 
these officers, among others, of Alava himself, regarding the em- 
ployment of British officers in any Spanish concern; and I am tho- 
roughly convinced that this proposal does not proceed from any 
desire to improve the Spanish military system, but that it is to be 
attributed solely to the desire to get out of the garrison of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. They dislike the restraint which must prevail soon ina 
Spanish garrison; they dislike being exposed to my view, in the 
occasional visits which I make to the place, and to my remon- 
strances on their indolence and want of discipline, which I have 
assumed a right to make, on the ground of the assistance which 
I have given them of different descriptions ; and, above all, they 
dislike the prospect of, some day or other, being attacked in Ciudad 
Rodrigo. This last feeling is common to all § aniards. I refer 
you on this point to Roche, who says very truly, ‘that when a 

panish officer or soldier is running away, the last place he will run 
to is a fortified town, although he should be certain of receiving 
there assistance of every description.’ It is very desirable that you, 
and the Spanish government, should be clearly informed of my 
opinions and intentions on this point. 

‘“‘ First, I consider the British troops the best we have, and I will 
not put them in garrison. Secondly, I consider the To 
troops, next to the British, the best in the Peninsula, and I will not 
put more of them in garrisons than I am under the necessity of em- 





* Vol. 9 p. 110. 
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ploying in that manner. I am obliged to employ some Portuguese 
regular troops in Elvas, and one regiment in Abrantes, but the 
Portuguese forts in general are occupied by the Portuguese militia, 
who, like other militia, cannot regularly be marched beyond the 
Portuguese frontier; and if they should be sent beyond the frontier 
for any length of time, they would desert. 

‘« I insist upon it, that Spanish troops are the proper garrisons for 
Spanish forts. Ifthe Spanish government differ with me upon this 

int, and insist upon my placing garrisons in those forts which we 
hee taken from the enemy and I have made over to them; or, if 
they do not adopt measures to place and support in them proper 

rrisons, I now give notice that I will destroy both Badajos and 
Ciudad Rodrigo. It will not answer their purpose or mine, that 
I should be tied by the leg to guard these two places against the 
evils to be apprehended from the want of proper garrisons or suffi- 
cient supplies in them. 

‘«‘ The Spanish troops, however, will be no more fit to garrison 
these places, unless they should be disciplined, paid, and fed, than 
they are for other military services, and I see no chance of their 
being the first, unless they should be the two last. 

«But the British government oo to aid the Spanish 
government with one million sterling this year in specie, besides 
aids in other modes, I see no reason why a part at least of this sum 
should not be applied to the support of those garrisons and troops 
which are to act in concert with the British army, and to aid and 
support our operations. The distribution of this money having been 
sabrend to you, I am anxious to have your decision, whether you 


propose to give any, and what part of it, for the support of the gar- 


risons of Badajos and Ciudad Rodrigo, and of the troops under 
Don Carlos de Espanna, destined to act in Castille, and of the 
Conde de Penne Villemur, destined to act in Estremadura. 

«¢ If I am to have anything to say to the distribution of this aid, 
I shall employ it in giving their pay, or a certain proportion of their 

y, to a certain number of officers and soldiers, regularly organ- 
ized and disciplined. Those who shall not be disciplined in two 
months, shall receive no more of this aid, nor any assistance what- 
ever from the British government. The contributions levied from 
the province, and any money that could be sent by the government, 
should go to make up the deficiency of the pay from the British 
subsidy. In this manner we might continue to discipline and main- 
tain these Spanish garrisons, and to render them useful. 

‘‘In regard to the employment of British officers with the 
Spanish troops, I entertain the same opinion which I have always 
held upon this subject. British officers will be worse than useless, 
if they have not the support to their exertions of the authority of the 
commander-in-chief, who must have the cordial support of the 
government, or he will have no authority. British officers, besides, 
require an authority of no mean description, exercised with consider- 
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able strictness, to keep. them in order and within due bounds. The his- 
tory of our service in Portugal will afford many instances of the 
truth of both these opinions. British officers would have more 
difficulties to contend with in Spain than they had in Portugal, and 
more temptations, and opportunities of abusing their authority. 

‘“« I retain, likewise, the same opinions regarding my having the 
command of the Spanish armies. I consider troops that are neither 
paid, fed, nor disciplined (and they cannot be disciplined, and there 
can be no subordination among them, unless they are paid and fed), 
to be dangerous only to their friends when sesomabied in large 
bodies ; as guerillas they might be of some use, but it would 
better, probably, if the same men were employed under the guerilla 
officer, who is much better acquainted with his trade than what. is 
called the officer of the regular Spanish service, knows the country 
better which is the seat of his operations, knows better and is better 
known to the inhabitants; and above all, has no pretensions to mili- 
tary character. 

‘IT never will voluntarily command troops who cannot and will 
not obey; and therefore 1 am not desirous of having anything to 
say to the command of the Spanish troops till I shall see the means 
provided for their food and pay, and till I shall be certain that the 
regular issue of these has been the effect of introducing among them 
a regular system of subordination and discipline. 

** Upon this subject of the introduction of British officers into 
the service, and of the command er given to me, I may be 
wrong, but I entertain —— which I have not heard from others. 
It is my opinion that the officers of the Spanish army, and the 
employes of the government, in the military as well as the civil 
departments, are the principal exciters and supporters of the general 
sentiment which prevails among the people against the French. Ea- 
cepting the grandees, and a few men of large estate, who resided in 
the provinces, every person in Spain of the class of a gentleman, or, 
more properly speaking, above the class of the cultivators of the soil, 
was in the civil, military, or naval service of the government. All 
these consider themselves deprived of their profession by the establish- 
ment of the government of Bonaparte, particularly the officers of the 
army: and it isa very remarkable circumstance, and tending strongly 
to support my opinion, that the officers of the navy, whose services 
are least likely to be required by their country, in case the Spanish 
nation should succeed in shaking off the Bonaparte’ yoke, and that 
the alliance with England should become the permanent system of 
Spain, have done least in the war, have seldom agreed cordially with 
us, and a larger proportion of them, than of the military, have 
taken the side of the usurpation. 

*¢ The conclusion which I draw from these observations is, that if 
we mean to encourage the continued resistance of the Spanish 
people, we ought not to disgust the officers of the Spanish army, 
and so far deprive them of their profession as to give to British 
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officers the effectual control over the army. Mind, I do not say 
that the Spanish officers are the sole cause of the continued resistance 
of the people; for I believe the sentiment of hostility against the 
French is part of the nature of a Spaniard; but it must be admitted, 
that the example and instigation of the superior class of officers must 
have some effect in continuing the resistance of the lower orders. 

“* But, although I conceive that there are many difficulties and 
inconveniences in introducing our officers into the Spanish service, 
and in giving the commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s troops the 
supreme command of the whole, I conceive that many of the advan- 
tages to be expected from both arrangements might be acquired in 
another manner. I think that I have already acquired such an in- 
fluence over the officers of the Spanish army, that they would do 
anything I should desire them, excepting perhaps to discipline their 
troops, establish subordination and order among them, and overcome 
their habits of indolence and procrastination. I doubt that they 
can effect these objects till the troops shall be regularly paid and 
fed ; and if what I have above suggested be adopted, you will see 
that the remedy for these defects is provided. 

‘* It has always been my opinion that much might be done by the 
British government to increase the authority and influence of the 
commander-in-chief in this country. 


“‘ First, travelling missions ought to be put an end to, or ought to 
be under the immediate direction of the commander-in-chief. 
‘* Secondly, no aid of va description ought to be given to any 


Spanish troops, or commander of an army, or guerillas, excepting 
under the direction of the commander-in-chief. 

‘*T have above stated the condition upon which alone I would issue 
any aid to any regular troops. The discipline of guerillas might 
not be insisted upon, but it might be possible to couple with the 
grant of any aid, whether of arms, provisions, or money, even to 
guerillas, an arrangement for their following a certain system, or line 
of operations, connected with those of others. 

‘¢ All propositions for increase and extension of authority are 
received in England with jealousy, and I have, therefore, never 
made any direct proposition upon this subject. I might have hoped 
that the desire which I have always expressed to be allowed to con- 
fine my attention to my own army might have satisfied the king’s 
eee that I want no extension of authority, and that 

deprecate it as throwing upon me additional responsibility and 
trouble. 

‘* But the state of the garrisons of Cindad Rodrigo and Badajos, 
and the discussions into which we are about to enter respecting those 
establishments, render it necessary to speak out; and I have no he- 
sitation in declaring my opinion, that the only remedy for the exist- 
ing evils is for the British government to increase to the utmost 
extent the power and authority of the commander-in-chief, and to 
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leave to his discretion the distribution of all the aids to the 
Peninsula.” 


The second letter is dated from Madrid, August, 1812. 


‘Since I wrote to you on the 18th, respecting the appointment 
of Senor to be Intendant of Salamanca, I find that official 
notification of that gentleman’s appointment has been received, 
which, however, I hope will be cancelled as soon as you shall have 
received my letter. Alava and O’Lalor (particularly the latter) 
know the reasons which I have to complain of this person, and both 
have made representations against the appointment. 

‘* So much depends upon the regular supply of our armies, that I 
hope the Spanish government will take care to avoid making them- 
selves so far responsible for this important object, as to dismiss from 
the office of Intendant of Castille a man who has hitherto given the 
greatest satisfaction, and to place in it one — inefficient; one 
who before was a very efficient cause of our withdrawing from the 
Spanish territory, and whom I was obliged to turn out of my house. 

‘* T do not at all like the way in which we are going on, particu- 
larly with relation to appointments to offices and great situations, in 
which branch of government alone I am afraid it is not in the power 
of the existing Regency to do much good. 

‘‘ They have sent an inefficient person, a ——- ——, to command 
in Estramadura, displacing Monsalud, with whom we have all 
hitherto gone on well. 

“* Another equally inefficient, and without character, General 

, has been sent to supersede Don Carlos in Old Castille, and 
I learn that they have appointed a General to command in 
New Castille, in which is included that of Governor of Madrid, 
which is at present by far the most important post in the country, 
with duties to be performed which require activity and intelligence ; 
and yet the person selected to fill this office is, I understand, an 
idiot, of between seventy and eighty years of age. 

“‘ T assure you that I do not at all like the way in which we are 
going on, and persons here are much dissatisfied with the neglect of 
them by government. 

‘¢ A month has elapsed since the battle of Salamanca, and I have 
not even heard of General Castannos. 

“‘ Excepting in this town, where there was no regular authority 
when I idiared it, and where I forced them to proclaim the constitu- 
tion, and proceed to theelections immediately, these ceremonies have 
been, as usual, unaccountably delayed, and at Valladolid Santocildes 
contrived to delay them till the French came in, and there the con- 
stitution has never been proclaimed at all, and the town is still 
governed by the French authorities. 

“« T am afraid also that, owing to the usual delays, the French 
found there their artillery and stores, and, what is particularly to be 
lamented, their musquets; of which they were much in want, as, 
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‘even of those who were not wounded in the battle, the greatest 
number threw away their arms afterwards, or during the retreat. 

‘¢ What can be done for this lost nation? As for raising men or 
supplies, or taking any one measure to enable them to carry on the 
war, that is out of the question. Indeed, there is nobody to excite 
them to exertion, or to take advantage of the enthusiasm of the 
people, or of their enmity against the Tench. Even the guerillas 
are getting quietly into the large towns, and amusing themselves, 
or collecting plunder of a better and more valuable description, and 
nobody looks forward to the exertions to be made, whether to im- 
prove or to secure our advantages. 

‘¢ This is a faithful picture of the state of affairs; and though I 
still hope to be able to maintain our position in Castille, and even to 
improve our advantages, I shudder when I reflect upon the enormity 
of the task which I have undertaken, with inadequate powers 
myself to do anything, and without assistance of any kind from 
the Spaniards, or, I may say, from any individual of the Spanish 
nation. 

‘ T enclose the copy of a letter from Sir Howard Douglas of the 
18th, and the copy of intelligence from Salamanca of the 20th, 
which will show you how Spanish military affairs are foing on. 

‘* I hope the French will carry off the garrisons of Zamora and 


Astorga, as well as that of Toro. Anything is better than that 1 


should have to attack and carry those places; but I am preparing 
my heavy train for that object, and my troops are in march in that 
direction, and I must go if the French should maintain these gar- 
risons. But whether I go, or the French should withdraw those 
rrisons, what will the world say? What will the Spanish nation 
in particular say of the Spanish officers and army upon such occur- 
rences as the failure to take such a place as Astorga, after nearly 
three months’ siege, and of allowing the garrison of Zamora to be 
relieved and carried off by a defeated army? At the same time, I 
am so well aware of the inefficiency of the Spanish officers and troops 
when alone, that I recommended the measures which will enable 
the enemy to relieve Zamora; that is, foresecing that the French 
would endeavour to relieve or carry off the garrison of Astorga as 
soon as they should hear that I had marched towards Madrid, I re- 
commended that Santocildes should take care to be first upon the 
Esla; but if I had conceived 8,000 Spanish to be equal to 4,000 
men of any other nation, I should have recommended him to main- 
tain the blockade of Zamora, and to cover the siege of Astorga. 

‘¢ Pray request General O’Donnel to peruse the account of the 
transactions at the head-quarters of the army of Gallicia, given by 
Sir Howard Douglas. Gan any army carry on operations against 
the French under such circumstances? I have a great regard for 
General » but I should like to know what military part he 
plays in this drama. If he is a commander-in-chief, why does he 
not place himself at the head of histroops? The army of Gallicia is 
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the only one in Spain, and the 8,000 men under Santocildes the active 
part of that army. Why is not the commander-in-chief with that 

rt? These are the questions which must occur to every reflect- 
ing mind, but there is no inquiry in Spain on subjects of this 
description. 

‘‘Tam apprehensive that all this willturn out but ill for the Spanish 
cause. If, from any cause, I should _be. overpowered, or should be 
obliged to retire, what will the world say? What will the people 
of England say? What will those of Spain say? That we had 
made a great effort, attended by some glorious circumstances, and 
that, from January 1812, we had gained more advantages for the 
cause, and had acquired more extent of territory by our operations, 
than had ever been gained by any army in the same period of time, 
against so powerful an enemy; but that, being unaided by the 
Spanish officers and troops, not from disinclination, but from 
inability, on account of the gross ignorance of the former, and the 
want of discipline of the latter, and from the inefficiency of all the 
persons selected by the government for great employments, we 
were at last overpowered, and compelled to withdraw within our 
own frontier. : 

«« What will be Lord Castlereagh’s reply to the next proposition 
for peace? Not that we will not treat if the government of Joseph 


is to be the guaranteed government; but he will be too happy 


to 
avail himself of any opportunity of withdrawing with honour from 
a contest in which it will be manifest that, owing to the inability of 
those employed to carry it on on the part of the Spaniards, there is 
no prospect of military success. Thus this great cause will be lost, 
and this nation will be enslaved for the want of men at their head 
capable of conducting them. Pray represent these matters to the 
government and the leading men in the Cortes, and draw their at- 
tention seriously to the situation of their affairs. 

*‘ T have a letter from General Maitland, of the 17th. He was 
at Monforte, Roche at Aleoy, O’Donnell at Yecla, and Suchet at 
St Felipe, it is supposed, about to crossthe Jucar. Maitland says 
that Soult is certainly about to retire, and, he says, through Va- 
lencia. I do not know how he has discovered either one or the 
other fact. I have later intelligence from Andalusia, and I do not 
believe Soult will retire till I go there. I have not heard of the 
king for two or three days. He was near Belmonte when I heard 
last.” 


We have no space for further extracts, and our readers will 
doubtless observe that we have generally chosen in preference to 
give those letters of the collection which contained passages on 
which some animadversions might be made. We have done so 
for this simple reason, that we could far more easily find fault 
than praise, seeing that we could bring our censures within the 
compass of a review, because the objectionable passages are very 
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limited in number, and the excellent papers are so many and 80 
various, treating of so many intricate and unconnected questions 
of war and policy, that it would require, not one, but many ar- 
ticles, to do even scanty justice. To the original work, there- 
fore, we refer those who desire to drink deeply at these copious 
fountains of instruction. They will there find what innumerable 
cares attend upon the office of a general, and how much a good 
one deserves to be cherished by his country. They will learn how 
armies are to be governed, what war really is, how nations are to 
be ruined and how saved, and how strong the connection may 
be between tyranny and what is called national independence. 
bo J will discover how cleverly men may talk, and how ab- 
surdly they may act; how the fool’s boast is accepted when the 
wise man’s labour is scorned. They will make acquaintance 
with a man of whose extraordinary powers of mind, firmness of 
character, and Herculean labours, they had before, probably, 
formed a very inadequate notion. In short, they will really know 
and estimate the Duke of Wellington. They will be taught 
that the war in the Peninsula was not at all like what is was re- 
ted to be at the time by the ministers and their tools, whe- 
ther of the press or of the parliament: that it was, in fact, in 
almost every respect the reverse of what the nation at large was 
taught to believe, and does still generally believe. That Wel- 
lington, instead of being supported and upheld by the govern- 
ments he served, upheld and supported those very governments, and 
brought them safely through the dangerous crisis, in despite of 
their continual thwartings and crossings of his designs, their follies, 
their vanity, and their deceptions. ‘That, instead of being over- 
abundantly supplied with what was necessary to make war suc- 
cessfully, he was pinched and distressed always, and often reduced 
to absolute destitution and misery. ‘That, instead of working 
with enthusiastic, brave, and grateful allies, he met with all the 
opposition that pride and ignorance, and arrogance and 
cowardice, and corruption and falsehood, and malice, could array 
against him. That, instead of directing dashing, reckless opera- 
rations, in accord with newspaper and oratorical boastin 
and doctrines, and founded upon the superlatively absurd and 
vulgar notion that the French were a pusillanimous and feeble 
enemy, not able even to meet the scorer much less the 
English, in equal battle, his campaigns were marked by the 
t caution, as having to deal with a foe powerful, skilful, 


greates 

and valiant. That, instead of commanding soldiers, such as 
at the installation of his Grace as Chancellor of Oxford, 
they were represented to be by the public orator, that is 
to say, devout, humble, meek, and docile, and so well behaved, so 
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honest, so careful of offending against the laws of property, that 
even calumny itself could not find wherewithal to censure ;— 
instead of being served by such saints, he ruled a host of fierce 
and desperate warriors, capable of enacting every deed, whether 
for good or evil, that any soldiers of any age or any nation had 
ever yet enacted. Finally, they will learn the political state of 
Spain and Portugal at that time, and thus, obtaining a clue to 
their present miseries, may estimate the true value of ‘Tory prin- 
ciples, by observing how “ Church and King” policy, when un- 
checked for a long course of years, can debase and trouble a 
naturally brave and intelligent people. They may also learn that 
the distance between the proclaiming of a free constitution and the 
establishment of real freedom is immense, and that to follow the 
example of the Cortes, who engaged in all kinds of practical 
abuses while they mouthed of reform, is to be at once odious and 
ridiculous. That a generous, liberal spirit, and a strict regard for 
public order, are at least as essential as subtle arguments and turgid 
declamation to the attainment of well-regulated freedom, which 
will be enjoyed in the exact proportion that knowledge and public 
virtue are spread in the community, since, precisely in the ratio that 
baseness and ignorance prevail, will designing men use the people 
as their tools, and governments oppress them. 

A parting word now to the compiler, Colonel Gurwood, upon 
one passage where, affecting to display his extreme accuracy and 
care, hy only discovered his extreme negligence. At page 
285, ninth volume, he has the following note upon some remark 
of the Duke’s touching the French military ports of Avila and 
Monbeltran :— 

Monbeltran.—“ Thus, in the copy of the despatch in the Se- 
cretary of State’s office, although there is no such place named in 
the map of Lopez, or in Minnano’s ‘ Diccionarie Gecgrifico.’” 
Now, if Colonel Gurwood had deigned to look at Colonel Napier’s 
History, he would have found, at page 210 of the second ahinn, 
at page 218 of the fourth volume, and at pages 339 and 480 of 
the fifth volume, that is to say, in four different places, a great 
deal about Montbeltran, or Mombeltran, for it is spelt both 
ways ; he would have found that it was a post through which ran 
an old Roman road, called by the French the route of Horcajada, 
and by them repaired, because of its importance to their opera- 
tions. Colonel Gurwood would also, with a little more perse- 
verance, have discovered that in eee General Map of Spain 
and in his provincial maps, namely, of Estramadura and that 
of Avila, that is to say, in no less than three places, the town of 
Mombeltran is marked in very distinct characters, and that it is 
near the Puerto Pico, and not far from the town of Avila. More- 
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over, Colonel Gurwood will, by searching carefully among the 
Duke of Wellington’s papers, which he is now — find an 
intercepted French military report, or memoir, upon the line of 
direction, the means of repairing and the value of the Roman 
road of Horcajada, and that it passed through Mombeltran and 
Villa Franca to Salamanca, and furnished a short line of commu- 
nication between the troops of the valley of the Tagus and those 
on the Tormes. In fine, that memoir, signed by the major of 
engineers, Gentil de Culera, will give him every possible infor- 
mation he can desire upon the situation of Mombeltran. 

We also recommend to Colonel Gurwood, because in his in- 
troduction he seems to pride himself upon his accuracy as to 
names, to alter the name of Clausel (inserted at page 301 of the 
ninth volume) to that of Chauvel. General Clausel did not, as 
there stated, arrive at Pollos with the cavalry and artillery of the 
army of the north. He commanded the second division of the 
army of Portugal; he was engaged in the battle of Salamanca, 
and took the command of the troops after Marmont was wounded ; 
he had consequently nothing whatever to say to the army of the 
north, the cavalry and artillery of which, at least that part which 
was detached to aid Marmont, and which did arrive at Pollos, 
was commanded by General Chauvel. 

W. F. P. N: 


Arr. V.—Letters of Lucius Manlius Piso, from Palmyra, to his 
Friend, Marcus Curtius, at Rome. Now first translated and 
published. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: 1837. 


QPEAKING of the difficulties which in America retard the 
formation of a vigorous and original National Literature, and 
of the copies and imitations, mere echoes of the inspired voices of 
the Old World, which must in the mean time be accepted as great 
things, until a greater appear, Miss Martineau says :* 

‘¢ I met with one gem in American literature where I should have 
least expected it—in the ‘ Knickerbocker,’ a New York Monthly 
Magazine. Last spring a set of papers n to appear, called 
‘ Letters from Palmyra,’ six numbers of which had been issued 
when I left the country. I have been hitherto unable to obtain 
the rest; but if they answer to the early ortions, there can be no 
doubt of their being shortly in everybody’s hands, in both countries. 





* * Society in America,’ yol. iii, p. 216. 
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These letters remain in my mind, after repeated readings, as‘a 
fragment of lofty and tender beauty. Zenobia, Longinus, and a 
long perspective of characters, live and move in natural majesty ; 
and the beauties of description and sentiment appear to me as re- 
markable as the strong conception of character and of the age. If 
this anonymous fragment be not the work of a true artist—if the 
work, when entire, do not prove to be of a far higher order than 
anything which has ramet from the American press,—its early 
admirers will feel yet more surprise than regret.” 


Such testimony from one who has so clearly discerned, and 
so forcibly drawn, the characteristic deficiencies of American 
literature (which, as we have observed in a former article,* are no 
other than the deficiencies of provincial literature in general) 
excited a natural desire for a nearer acquaintance with the 
production so highly commended. We have read the ‘ Letters 
from Palmyra’ (which are now complete), and can vouch that 
the sequel not only “ answers to the early portions,” but is 
executed with a more vigorous hand, and HF . to every good 


characteristic which the work possessed from its commencement, 
an animation of style and a dramatic talent which we did not 
equally recognize in the introductory letters. As this interest- 
ing work is still unknown in kngiand, except to the few into 


whose hands a stray copy of the American edition has chanced 
to fall, we will lay a short account of it before our readers; 
rather desirous of making its contents known, than of subjecting 
them to a rigid critical examination. ‘I'he young literature of a 
great people in a state of adolescence, who have not yet found 
leisure for much other employment of their activity than “ fell- 
ing the largest tree in four minutes,” and carrying bags of cotton 
from the great experimental farm of the world to. the great 
workshop of it, must not be tried by the standard of what has 
been accomplished during three thousand years, with all ap- 
liances and means, by the labours and inspirations of a select 
iterary class writing for a numerous leisured one. Without 
making any lofty pretensions for this little book, or challenging 
in its behalf any comparisons with the great works of art which 
ennoble an age, we have found as much in it, both to love and 
toadmire, as may well justify us in aiming. for it a few moments 
of that attention which is bestowed so readily upon the merely 
passing productions of the time, to compare almost any of which 
with this would be nearly as absurd as it would be to place 
this on a level with the noblest and most enduring monuments 
of the present age. 
We must premise a few words to prevent disappointment, 





* © London Review,’ No. 4,—Review of * Travels in America.’ 
Vor. VI, & XXVIII. No, II, Ge 
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The reader need expect nothing highly wrought, nothing sti- 
mulating in this boek. It is not of the passionate school. ‘It 
will be more to the taste of the admirers of Fenelon or Bar- 
thelemy than of Byron; indeed, it reminds us forcibly of the 
first of these writers, by its union of a gentle and peace-loving 
spirit with the warmest sympathy for the active and energetic 
virtues, and a facility of kindling, with the imagination merely, 
at the conception of scenes of bloodshed and mortal struggle ; 
a combination which, like almost all blending of quatities super- 
ficially incompatible, is both evidence and cause of -a general 
healthiness of intellect and feeling. But if, from Miss Mar- 
tineau’s high estimate of this book in comparison with American 
literature generally, any one should expect to find in it, asa 
work of fiction, the ‘stirring action on the imagination and 
breathless excitement with which we read the novels of Brockden. 
Brown * (a man of true genius, little estimated by his cotem- 
pare and whom Miss Martineau has unaccountably over- 
ooked), or even the less deeply-seated but almost equally 
enchaining interest of the best productions of Cooper—or (we 
will venture to add) the wild flashes of truth and reality, the 
actual observation of human nature and personal experience of 
feeling, which we occasionally find, amidst much extravagance 
and absurdity, in the eccentric writings of John Neal; + who- 
ever takes up this book with any such hope will soon lay 
itdown. It is another kind of work altogether. It belongs to 
a class of fictitious writings, which bears to an ordinary or even 
a historical novel or romance, the relation which Shakspeare’s 
historical plays bears to his tragedies. If King John, or King 
Henry the Fourth, were altogether fictitious stories, they would 
be very poor ones. In them the author does not invent the 
incidents and characters which suit him best, but takes those 
which a certain period of history presents him with, and gives 
life and reality to those: he tells, not a story, but the story, as 





* Author of ¢ Wieland,’ ‘ Edgar Huntly,’ ‘ Ormond,’ ‘ Arthur Mervyr,’ &c., and 
one of the rare instances of an imitator who surpasses his original : a more gifted 
man than Godwin,yet whose novels all bear the strongest family likeness to ‘ Caleb 
) ed the only novel of Godwin which is worthy of being compared with 
them. 

t+ Author of ‘ Brother Jonathan,’ a novel, published about a dozen years ago 
by Blackwood ; and of ‘ Randolph,’ by far his best work, though in this country 
utterly unknown. ‘ Logan,’ and ‘ Seventy-six,’ two of his novels which have been 
reprinted in England, have little if any portion of the merits of the two we have 
mentioned. Neal appears to be little thought of in his own country, the natural 
fate of an original writer in a literature of imitation and convention. But we will 
hazard a prediction, that when a great and original novelist or poet shall arise in 
America, he will be found to be more like what John Neal is, with all his frothi- 
ness and rant, than what any of the American writers are, whose productions have 
been most blazoned by the critics either of their own country, or of ours, 
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it may have occurred, and did, for aught we know, actually 
occur. We should read those plays net certainly without 
pleasure; but with far less of it, if that portion of the interest 
were cut off which is derived from the fact that the events 
which are described and the characters which are drawn did 
actually exist. 

The ‘ Letters from Palmyra’ are written with a similar aim. 
Not that they are a mere delineation of historical events and per- 
sonages. any of the characters, and their personal adventures 
and actions, are fictitious; and among these is the hero (as we 
suppose we must call him) the imaginary writer of the letters, 
who—though a spectator and not an actor in the great drama of 
the book, the greatness and fall of Palmyra—excites a personal 
interest in us by the sentiments which, like the chorus of a 

- Greek tragedy, he is made the organ of—and, for his own part, 
fulfils with propriety the essential functions of a novel-hero, by 
saving the Queen’s life, and by duly falling in love and being 
married. But though, as our extracts will show, the book, in its 
merely fictitious parts, displays much of the talent of the novel- 
writer, it could not afford to dispense with the interest derived 
from its relation to the history of the period; to Zenobia, Lon- 
ginus, and the other real characters, who, as Miss Martineau 
says, “live and move in natural majesty” in its pages; and to 
that curious, eminently interesting, and yet, we may almost say, 
neglected period in the progress of the world and of mankind, of 
which it is the great merit of these letters that they really, 
and so far as we know for the very first time, present us with a 
living picture. 

The author has been peculiarly happy in the choice of his 
historical périod. From the time of Nero or Vespasian to that 
of Constantine, there is a space of about three hundred years, 
during which some of the greatest things were transacted which 
ever were transacted upon this earth, and the least like any other 
known series of events. Nor were these transactions performed 
in some little corner of the globe, but over the whole civilized 
world at once. During those centuries Christianity was workin 
itself upwards, from the poorest and most despised classes wa | 
races of mankind, iene the whole body of civilized society 
to the highest summits—from whence, mingled with the polluted 
streams which in such a state of society emanate from such 
places, it again flowed forth, and overspread barbarous coun- 
tries and unknown races of men with its fructifying and whole- 
some waters, and with the foulness that was mixed therewith. 
During the same three centuries, military despotism was work- 
ing in the opposite direction, from those high places downwards, 
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into the very vitals of the people: sucking up and consuming 
their substance, to the extent of actual depopulation ; allowing 
no one to live who was strong enough or good enough to be con- 
spicuous and an object of jealousy; preying upon mankind 
and letting them prey upon one another, until no law remained . 
but that of the strongest, and no refuge from tyranny but in the 
cunning and treachery of the slave ; kiliing by inanition whatever 
of liberal pursuits or intellectual culture could be so killed; and 
in fine, trampling down the most advanced nations of the earth 
into a state of moral imbecility and corruption, from which one- 
half of the enervated Roman Empire has never since recovered 
itself :—nor could anything have recovered the other half, but 
being conquered and overrun by a hardy race of primitive bar- 
barians; who, bringing again into the civilized world what had 
so long been wanting—their rude energy, and ardent love of 
personal freedom—found and yielded to the tempering and soul- 
awakening influence of the gentlest and at the same time the 
most powerful of religions: and by this intermixture produced 
the modern European character. 

This double movement, of Christianity mounting up from the 
low places, and of tyranny descending from the heights, com- 
poses the history of the first three centuries of our era: and this 
history, do we find it in the books? Until the present genera- 
tion it may safely be said, that no historian had seen more than a 
— of it. M. Guizot first, in his ‘ Essay on the Municipal 

nstitutions of the Romans,’ showed us despotism in the concrete, 
coming home to every peasant’s hearth. As for Christianity, 
historians and martyrologists have shown us the sufferings of the 
Christian Church and its triumph; Nero’s pitch-jackets and Con- 
stantine’s /aburum. But where do we see, and who has men- 
tally depicted to himself, that irresistible under-current of Chris- 
tianity, which must have been flowing with ever-increasing rapi- 
dity in the silent depths ; when nothing was visible on the surface 
of society but a philosophically incredulous Few, and a populace 
ever gaping for new and more barbarous superstitions, for a 
** Syrian Goddess,” an Isis, or a Cybele? The period in which 
the power of Christianity had begun to be felt, without being 
publicly recognized, has never, we believe, been chosen for 
illustration, even by any writer of fiction, previous to these 
letters. 

In this great portion of the world’s history, the mind dwells 
with peculiar interest upon the episode of Palmyra; which, 
histieh little connected with the main plot, commands attention, 
both for its own surprising nature, and for the interesting charac- 
ters which figure in it. An insignificant town, in the very centre 
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of a vast desert (‘ Tadmor in the wilderness,’ recorded to have 
been among the towns built by Solomon), with no agricultural 
resources, no advantages over the burning sands around, except 
copious springs—a place, says Pliny the naturalist, velut terris 
exemla arerum natura—starts up almost at the first moment when 
it is heard of in civilized literature, into an imperial city able to 
dispute the empire of the East with Rome herself; and of a mag- 
nificence, the remains of which, sixteen hundred years later, are 
still the admiration of the world :* then, crushed as suddenly by 
the terrible vengeanee of a despotic conqueror, it sinks at once 
into oblivion and is heard of no more. The ignorant and unin- 
quiring historians of the later Roman Empire have told us nothing 
which can satisfactorily account for this meteor-like apparition of 
a great and flourishing capital in a dreary wilderness. Doubt- 
less the true origin of the wealth of Palmyra, as shown by Gib- 
bon, and by a recent traveller (Mr Addison),+ was her geo- 
graphical position, directly on the main track which is even now 
followed by the caravans passing between the Persian Gulph 
and the Mediterranean: then the great line of commercial com- 
munication, and likely again to become that of commercial intel- 
ligence, between the east and the west. Palmyra was the em- 
porium of the commerce of India—the Venice of thg desert. 
But if these advantages of situation, which rendered her great- 
ness possible, had been of themselves sufficient to produce it, 
Palmyra would have revived after her destruction by Aurelian. 
The greatest natural advantages suffice not without wise guidance. 
The glories of Palmyra were the creation of Odenatus and 
Zenobia; and fell when they fell. Of the latter and more illus- 
trious of these personages, the heroine of the ‘ Letters,’ we shall 
now speak in the words of Gibbon, who, in his description of 
her, translates almost literally from her biography in the * Au- 
gustan History,’ by Trebellius Pollio. 


“Modern Europe has produced several illustrious women who 
have sustained with glory the weight of empire ; nor is our own age 
destitute of sach distinguished characters. But if we except the 
doubtful achievements of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps the only 
female whose superior genius broke through the servile indolence 





* Bruce, the celebrated traveller, calls the first view of the ruins of Palmyra 
“the most astonishing, stupendous sight that perhaps ever appeared to mortal eyes. 
The whole plain below, which was very extensive, was covered so thick with mag- 
nificent buildings as that the one seemed to touch the other, all of fine proportions, 
all of agreeable forms, all composed of white stones, which at that distance appeared 
like marble. At the end of it stood the Palace of the Sun, a building worthy to close 
so magnificent a scene.” ‘The mud cottages of the present inhabitants are all com- 
prised within the court of one of these great buildings. 

+ Damascus and Palmyra, by Charles G. Addison, Esq. 
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imposed on her sex by the climate and manners of Asia. She 
claimed her descent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, equalled 
in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, and far surpassed that princess in 
chastity and valour. Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely as well 
as the most heroic of her sex. She was of a dark complexion ; her 
teeth were of a pearly whiteness” (ut margaritas eam plerique puta- 
rent habere, non dentes), *‘and her large black eyes” (oculis supra mo- 
dum ingentibus, nigris, spiritus divini, venustatis incredibilis, are the 
enthusiastic words of Pollio) ‘sparkled with uncommon fire, tem- 
pered by the most attractive sweetness. Her voice was strong and har- 
monious” (vox clara et virilis). ‘‘ She was not ignorant of the Latin 
tongue, but possessed in equal perfection the Greek, the Syriac, and 
the Egyptian languages. She had drawn up for her own use an 
— of Oriental history, and familiarly compared the beauties of 
omer and Plato, under the tuition of the sublime Longinus. 


‘This accomplished woman gave her hand to Odenatus, who, 
from a private station, raised himself to the dominion of the East. 
She soon became the friend and companion of a hero. In the inter- 
vals of war Odenatus passionately delighted in the exercise of 
hunting: he pursued with ardour the wild beasts of the desert, 
lions, panthers, and bears; and the ardour of Zenobia in that dan- 
gerous amusement was not inferior to his own. She had inured her 
constitution to fatigue, disdained the use of a covered carriage, 
generally appeared on horseback in a military habit, and sometimes 
marched several miles on foot at the head of the troops. The suc- 
cess of Odenatus was in a great measure ascribed to her incom- 
parable prudence and fortitude. Their splendid victories over the 
Great King, whom they twice pursued as far as the gates of Ctesi- 
phon, laid the foundations of their united fame and power.” 


Odenatus having been cut off by private revenge, Zenobia 
punished his murderer, and, “ with the assistance of his most 
faithful friends, she ee filled the vacant throne, and 


governed with manly counsels nee Syria, and the East, 
above five years . . . . Disdaining both the senate and Gal- 
lienus, she obliged one of the Roman generals, who was sent 
against her, to retreat into Europe, with the loss of his army and 
his reputation .... To the dominions of Odenatus, which 
extended from the Euphrates to the frontiers of Bithynia, his 
widow added the inheritance of her ancestors, the populous and 
fertile kingdom of Egypt.” Her administration was at once firm 
and gentle: “ the severity,” says Pollio, “ of a tyrant when 
necessity demanded it; the clemency of good princes when that 
was required by piety.” She had the rarest of virtues in a 
despotic ruler, strict economy ; yet she was “ larga prudenter,” 
judiciously liberal. ‘ She blended,” continues Gibbon, “ with 
the popular manners of Roman princes, the stately pomp of the 
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courts of Asia, and exacted from her subjects the same adoration 
that was paid to the successors of Cyrus.” 

To have such a character to depict, in a period of history so 
barren (at least in the high places) of individual goodness or 
greatness, is a bonne fortune to a writer of fiction. And the mo- 
ment of the greatest splendour of Palmyra and of Zenobia, that 
immediately preceding the war by which they were ruined, has 
been chosen S the author of the ‘ Letters’ for the commence- 
ment of his tale. 

The supposed writer of the letters is a young and high-born 
Roman, Lucius Piso, who, having received intelligence that his 
brother Calpurnius (supposed to have perished after the 
memorable overthrow of the Emperor Valerian by Sapor, King 
of Persia) was still alive and in captivity, sets out for Palmyra 
on an attempt to effect his liberation. ‘The first hope of attain- 
ing it, rested upon the intercession of the powerful Zenobia, 
whose good offices Piso hoped to ensure through the influence 
of one of her chief counsellors, Gracchus, a noble Roman, and 
an early friend of his house. This Gracchus, and his daughter 
Fausta, are two of the principal characters of the book: the 
former a personification of a bland and affectionate old man and 


a prudent counsellor; the latter, a young and beautiful heroine, 
was Zenobia, and an imitator and emulator of her 


splendid qualities. 

The first letter describes the voyage from Rome to Berytus in 
Syria, during which Piso forms an acquaintance with two persons, 
a Jew and a Christian, who re-appear at intervals throughout the 
narrative. ‘This is followed by the journey across the Desert, 
and the first aspect of the magnificent Eastern capital. It is 
described in accordance with the evidence of its existing re- 
mains : and what had hitherto been, in our imagination, merely 
a picture like that in Byron’s Dream, of fallen columns and 
among them camels grazing, is very successfully peopled and 
vivified with the hum and stir of a busy commercial city and the 
splendour of an Eastern throne. 

‘¢ The city filled the whole plain as far as the eye could reach, 
both toward the North and toward the South. It seemed to me to 
be larger than Rome . . . . The city proper is so studded with groups 
of lofty palm-trees, shooting up among its temples and palaces ; 
and, on the other hand, the plain in its immediate vicinity is so 
thickly adorned with magnificent structures, of the purest marble, 
that it is not easy, nay, it is impossible, at the distance at which 
I contemplated the whole, to distinguish the line which divided the 
one from the other. It was all city and all country—all country and 
all city. I imagined that I saw under my feet the dwellings of 
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purified men and of gods. pen were too glorious for the mere 
earthborn. The vast Temple of the Sun stretched upward its thou- 
sand columns of polished marble to the heavens, in its matchless 
beauty, casting into the shade every other work of art of which 
the world can boast. On each side of this, the central point, there 
rose upward slender pyramids, pointed obelisks, domes of the most 
graceful proportions, columns, arches, and lofty towers, for number 
and for form beyond my power to describe—all, as well as the walls 
of the city, either of white marble, or of some stone as white, and 
everywhere in their whole extent interspersed with multitudes of 
overshadowing palm-trees. A flood of golden light, of a richer 
hue, it nel to me, than our sun ever sheds upon Rome, rolled 
over the city and plain, and distant mountains, giving to the whole 
a gorgeousness agreeing well with all my impressions of oriental 
magnificence . . . Not one expectation was disappointed, but rather 
exceeded, as we came in sight of the vast walls of the city, and of 
the Roman gate—so it is called—through which we were to make 
our entrance. It was all upon the grandest scale. The walls were 
higher, and more frequently defended by square massy towers 
springing out of them, than those of Rome. The towers, which on 
either side flanked the gateway, and which were connected by an 
immense arch, flung from one to the other, were magnificent. No 
sooner had we passed through it than we found ourselves in a 
street lined as it were with palaces. It was of great width—we 
have no street like it in this respect—of an exact level, and stretched 
onward farther than the eye could distinctly reach, till, as I was 
told, it was terminated by another gate, similar to that by which 
we had entered. .... 

“ Everything bears a newer, fresher look than in Rome. The build- 
ings of the republic, which many are so desirous to preserve, and whole 
streets even, of ante-Augustan architecture, tend to spread around, here 
and there in Rome, a gloom—to me full of beauty and poetry—but still 
gloom. Here all is bright and gay: the buildings of marble—the 
streets paved and clean—frequent fountains of water throwing up their 
foaming jets, and shedding around a delicious coolness,—temples, and 
palaces of the nobles or of wealthy Palmyrene merchants. Then con- 
ceive, poured through these long lines of beautiful edifices, among these 
temples and fountains, a population drawn from every country of the far 
East, arrayed in every variety of the most showy and fanciful costume, 
with the singular animals, rarely seen in our streets, but here met at 
every turn—elephants, camels, and dromedaries, to say nothing of the 
Arabian horses with their jewelled housings, with every now and then a 
troop of the Queen’s cavalry, moving along to the sound ef their clang- 
ing trumpets—conceive this ceaseless tide of various animal life poured 
along among the proud piles, and choking the ways, and you will have 
some faint glimpses of the strange and imposing reality.” 


On turning a corner the chariot comes suddenly in sight of 
the world-famous Temple of the Sun :— 
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“ Upon a vast platform of marble, itself decorated with endless lines 
of columns—elsewhere of beauty and size sufficient for the principal 
building, but here a mere appendage—stood in solitary magnificence this 
peerless work of art. All I could do was, and the act was involuntary, 
to call upon the charioteer to rein up his horses and let me quietly gaze. 
In this Fausta, nothing unwilling, indulged me. ‘Then, when satisfied 
with this, the first point of view, we wound slowly around the spacious 
square upon which it stands, observing it well im all directions, and 
taking my fill of that exalted but nameless pleasure which flows in upon 
the soul from the contemplation of perfect excellence. 

“ © This is, if I err not, Fausta, the work of a Greek artist.’ 

“ ¢ It is,” said she; ‘ here both Romans and Palmyrenes must acknow- 
ledge their inferiority ; and, indeed, all other people. In every city of 
the world, I believe, all the great works of art are the offspring of 
Grecian genius and Grecian taste. Truly, a wonderful people! In this 
very city, our artists, our men of letters, even the first minister of state, 
all are Greeks. But come, let us move on to the Long Portico, an edi- 
fice which will astonish you yet more than even the Temple of the Sun, 
through your having heard of it so much less. We shall reach it in 
about half a Roman mile.’ 

“ This space was soon passed, and the Portico stood revealed, with its 
interminable ranges of Corinthian columns, and the busy multitudes 
winding among them. Here the merchants assemble and meet each 
other. Here various articles of more than common rarity are brought 
and exhibited for sale. Here the mountebanks resort, and entertain the 
idle and lovers of amusement with their fantastic tricks. And here 
strangers from all parts of the world may be seen walking to and fro, 
observing the customs of the place, and regaling themselves at the 
brilliant rooms, furnished with every luxury, which are opened for their 
use, or else at the public baths, which are found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The Portico does not, like the Temple, stand upon an ele- 
vated platform, but more upon a level with the streets. Its greatness is 
derived from its extreme length, and its exquisitely perfect designs and 
workmanship, as seen in the graceful fluted columns and the rich 
entablature running round the whole. The life and achievements of 
Alexander are sculptured upon the frieze; the artist, a Greek also, 
having been allowed to choose his own theme. 

“ « Fausta,’ said I, ‘ my soul is steeped in beauty. It will be to no 
purpose to show me more now.’ ” 

Into the scene thus prepared, the author at once introduces 
Zenobia and all the historical characters of the book :— 

“ As we were thus idly discoursing, we became suddenly conscious of 
an unusual commotion in the street. The populace began to move 
quickly by in crowds, and vehicles of all sorts came pouring along as if 
in expectation of something they were eager to see. 

“ * What’s all this? What's all this?’ said Demetrius, leaving his 
work, which he had resumed, and running to the door of his shop: 
‘ What’s the matter, friend?’ addressing a citizen hurrying by; ‘ is 
Aurelian at the gates, that you are posting along in such confusion ?’ 
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« ¢ Not Aurelian,’ replied the other, ‘ but Aurelian’s mistress. The 
Queen is coming. Clouds of dust on the skirts of the plain show that 
she is advancing toward the city.’ 

«“ « Now, Roman, if thou wouldst see a sight, be advised and follow 
me. We will mount the roof of yonder market, whence we shall win a 
prospect such as no eye can have seen that has not gazed from the same 
point. It is where I go to refresh my lulled senses, after the day's hard 
toil. ... 

“ ¢ We are here just at the right moment,’ said he ; ‘ come quickly to 
this corner and secure a seat, for you see the people are already throng- 
ing after us. There! can Elysium offer a more perfect scene? And 
look, how inspiring is the view of these two multitudes, moving toward 
each other in the spirit of friendship! How the city opens her arms to 
embrace her Queen !’ 

“ At the distance of about a mile from the walls we now saw the 
party of the Queen, escorted by a large body of horse; and, approaching 
them from the city, apparently its whole population, some on foot, some 
on horse, some in carriages of every description. The plain was filled 
with life. The sun shooting his beams over the whole, and reflected 
from the spears and corslets of the cavalry, and the gilding and polished 
work of chariots and harness, caused the scene to sparkle as if strewed 
with diamonds. As soon as the near approach of Zenobia to the walls 
began to conceal her and her escort, we returned to the steps of the shop 
of Demetrius, as the Queen would pass directly by them on her way to 
the palace. 

“ We had been here not many minutes before the shouts of the 
people, and the braying of martial music, and the confused sound of an 
approaching multitude, showed that the Queen was near. Troops of 
horse, variously caparisoned, each more brilliantly, as it seemed, than 
another, preceded a train of sumptuary elephants and camels, these too 
richly dressed, but heavily loaded. Then came the body guard of the 
Queen, in armour of complete steel, and then the chariot of Zenobia, 
drawn by milk-white Arabians. So soon as she appeared the air re- 
sounded with the acclamations of the countless multitudes. Every cry 
of loyalty and affection was heard from ten thousand mouths, making a 
music such as filled the heart almost to breaking. ‘ Long live the great 
Zenobia !’ went up to the heavens. ‘ The blessings of all the Gods on 
our good Queen !’—‘ Health and happiness to the mother of her 
people !’—‘ Death and destruction to her enemies !’—these and cries of 
the same kind came from the people, not as a mere lip-service, but 
evidently, from the tone in which they were uttered, prompted by real 
sentiments of love, such as it seems to me never before can have 
existed towards a supreme and absolute prince. 

“ It was to me a moment inexpressibly interesting. I could not have 
asked for more than, for the first time, to see this great woman just as 
I now saw her. I cannot, even at this time, speak of her beauty, and 
the imposing, yet sweet dignity of her manners; for it was with me, as 
I suppose it was with all—the diviner beauty of the emotions and senti- 
ments which were working at her heart and shone out in the expressive 
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language of her countenance, took away all power of narrowly scanning 
complexion, feature and form. Her look was full of love for her people. 
She regarded them as if they were her children. She bent herself 
fondly toward them, as if nothing but the restraints of form withheld her 
from throwing herself into their arms. This was the beauty which filled - 
and agitated me. I was more than satisfied. 

“« And who,’ said I to Demetrius, ‘is that beautiful being, but of 
a sad and thoughtful countenance, who sits at the side of the Queen ?’ 

“ « That,’ he replied, ‘is the Princess Julia; a true descendant of her 
great mother ; and the Gods grant that she, rather than either of her 
brothers, may succeed to the sovereign power.’ 

“ ¢ She looks indeed,’ said I, ‘ worthy to reign—over hearts at least, 
if not over nations. Those in the next chariot are, I suppose, the young 
Cesars, as I hear they are called—about as promising, to judge by the 
form and face, as some of our Roman brood of the same name. I need 
not ask whose head that is in the carriage next succeeding ; it can belong 
to no other in Palmyra than the great Longinus. What a divine repose 
breathes over that noble countenance! But—Gods of Rome and of the 
world !—who sits beside him? Whose dark soul is lodged in that 
fearful tenement? fearful and yet beautiful, as would be a statue of 
ebony ?’ : 

“ * Know you not him? Know you not the Egyptian Zabdas? the 
mirror of accomplished knighthood, the pillar of the state, the Aurelian 
of the East? Ah! far may you go to find two such men as those—of 
gifts so diverse, and power so great—-sitting together like brothers. It 
all shows the greater power of Zenobia, who can tame the roughest and 
most ambitious spirits to her uses. Who is like Zenobia ?’ 

“* So ends, it seems to me, I replied, ‘every sentence of every 
Palmyrene,—‘ Who is like Zenobia ?’”—Vol. i, pp. 21—62. 


With these personages, all of whom except the Princess 
Julia are historical, we are made intimately acquainted in the 
scenes and conversations, which, alternately with the progress of 
Piso’s attempt to recover his brother, occupy the whole of the 
first volume. Our author has not escaped the danger to which 
writers of his class are most liable. Very few writers can 
maintain sufficient discrimination between one of their good 
characters and another: and his are too much alike; they are 
all heroes or heroines, and all, with some slight exceptions, 
heroes and heroines of the same sort. Longinus, the great 
philosophical ornament of his age, one of the latest authors 
who, in the decline of letters, maintained their place among the 
great writers of antiquity, is not sufficiently distinguished from 
Gracchus, who is a a philosopher—an Epicurean indeed, 
while the other is a Platonist, but in the main he philosophizes 
in much the same way, and, to our thinking, full as wisely. 
Fausta is but a lesser Zenobia; and the Princess Julia differs 
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from them both, only by having somewhat less strength and some- 
what more gentleness, and by being a semi-convert to Christianity. 
This last is hardly a distinction, as the author (we fear without 
historical authority) represents most of his good characters (ex- 
cept Zenobia herself, whose partialities are rather towards 
Judaism) as either entertaining from the beginning of the book, 
or acquiring in the course of it, sentiments which must very 
soon have ended in their complete adoption of Christianity. 
The effect of this uniformity of character is, that the reader is 
not strongly interested in any of the personages, considered as 
an individual. But, all things duly weighed, we question 
whether this is a defect. In the first place, that there would 
really have been among the intimate companions and chosen 
advisers of so remarkable a person as Zenobia as much resem- 
blance (either original or caught from her) to the great features 
of her own character as is here assigned to them, is in itself 
highly probable. And what spoils the personages as individual 
figures, improves the effect of the entire picture. We see what 
we wish to see, Zenobia as the centre of the whole, with a small 
band of devoted friends forming an inner circle round her, and 
an cnthusiastic and worshipping people for the framework 
beyond. The effect, in this view of the design, is completely 
what it was intended to be. Zenobia alone stands out as an indi- 
vidual character. We see in her all the natural qualities of a 
great and good despot: the lofty and almost godlike feelings 
derived from the consciousness of vast power won by wisdom 
and energy and exercised with virtue; the passion for excite- 
ment, to which not to reign were not to live; the unbending 
pride which cannot brook a diminution of importance, and the 
self-confidence which feels assured of victory when rushing into 
the most hopeless enterprises. ‘The author has very skilfully 
and naturally bespoken our indulgence for these pardonable 
weaknesses, fe depicting them as, what they most probably were, 
the weaknesses not more of Zenobia herself than of her people, 
intoxicated with their own greatness, and fondly believing that 
the world in arms must give way before the irresistible genius 
of their queen. Even with this rash confidence the author makes 
us sympathize; the reader becomes a Palmyrene, and feels with 
the 5 oman their enthusiasm. His management of the cha- 
racter of Zenobia herself is in this respect extremely skilful. 
After the scene in the amphitheatre, in which her sons appear 
with the imperial purple of the Czsars, a presumption which is 
the immediate cause of the rupture with Rome—being asked 
“* Why put at hazard the peace and prosperity of this fair realm 
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for a shadow—a name? What is it to you or to me that Timo- 
laus, Herennianus, and Vabalathus, be hailed by the pretty 
style of Cesar?” ‘The Queen replies,— 


“ Julia, as the world deems—and we are in the world and of it 
—honour and greatness lie not in those things which are traly 
honourable and great; not in learning or genius, else were Lon- 
ginus on this throne, and I his waiting woman; not in action, else 
were the great Zabdas king ; not in merit, else were many a dame of 
Palmyra where I am, and I a patient household drudge. Birth, and 
station and power are before these. Men bow before names and sceptres 
and robes of office, lower than before the gods themselves. Nay, here in 
the East, power itself were a shadow without its tinsel trappings. "Tis 
vain to stand against the world. I am one of the general herd. What they 
honour, I crave. This coronet of pearl, this gorgeous robe, this golden 
chair, this human footstool, in the eye of a severe judgment may signify 
but little. Zeno or Diogenes might smile upon them with contempt. 
But so thinks not the world. It is no secret that in Timolaus, Heren- 
nianus and Vabalathus dwells not the wisdom of Longinus, nor the 
virtue of Valerian. What then so crazed the assembled people of 
Palmyra, but the purple-coloured mantle of the Roman Cesar? I am, 
for that, fathoms deeper in the great heart of my people.’ ”—Vol. i, pp. 
93—4, 

The author has managed well the only weakness of his 
greatest character. He has so well seized the light in which the 
unmeasured love of power and of its trappings represents itself 
to itself in a mind fit for better things; he has blended so 
much of greatness with its littleness, that in her it seareely 
appears to bea fault. Hear her afterwards, at the deliberation in 
council upon Aurelian’s warlike message, thus avow and justify, 
on the noblest grounds, her love of dominion :— 


“ ¢] am charged with pride and ambition. The charge is true, and 

I glory in its truth. Who ever achieved anything great in letters, arts, 
or arms, who was not ambitious? Caesar was not more ambitious than 
Cicero. Let the ambition be a noble one, and who shall blame it? 
I confess I did once aspire to be Queen, not only of Palmyra, but of the 
East. That Iam. I now aspire to remain so. Is it not an honourable 
ambition? Does it not become a descendant of the Ptolemys and of 
Cleopatra? Iam applauded by you all for what I have already done. 
You would not it should have been less. But why pause here? Is so 
much ambition praiseworthy, and more criminal ? Is it fixed in nature that 
the limits of this empire should be Egypt on the one hand, the Helles- 
pont and the Euxine on the other? Were not Suez and Armenia more 
natural limits? Or hath empire no natural limits, but is broad as the 
nius that can devise, and the power that can win. Rome has the West. 
Palmyra possess the East. Not that nature prescribes this and no 
more. The Gods prospering, and I swear not that the Mediterranean 
shall hem me in upon the West, or Persia on the East. Longinus is 
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right—I would that the world were mine. I feel within the will and 
the power to bless it, were it so. 

“« Are not my people happy? I look upon the past and the present, 
upon my nearer and my remoter subjects, and ask, nor fear the answer— 
Whom have I wronged? what province have I oppressed? what eity 
pillaged ? what region drained with taxes? whose life have I unjustly 
taken, or estates coveted or robbed? whose honour have I wantonly 
assailed? whose rights, though of the weakest and poorest, have 
I trenched upon? I dwell where I would ever dwell, in the hearts of 
my people. It is writ in your faces, that I reign not more over you than 
within you. The foundation of my throne is not more power than love. 
Suppose now, my ambition add another province to our realm? Is it an 
evil? The kingdoms already bound to us by the joint acts of ourself 
and the late royal Odenatus, we found discordant and at war. They 
are now united and at peace. One harmonious whole has grown out of 
hostile and sundered parts. At my hands they receive a common justice 
and equal benefits. ‘The channels of their commerce have I opened, and 
dug them deep and sure. Prosperity and plenty are in all their borders. 
The streets of our capital bear testimony to the distant and various 
industry which here seeks its market. This is no vain boasting—receive 
it not so, good friends—it is but truth. He who traduces himself sins 
with him who traduces another. He who is unjust to himself, or less 
than just, breaks a law as well as he who hurts his neighbour. I tell 
you what I am and what I have done, that your trust for the future 
may not rest upon ignorant grounds. If I am more than just to myself, 
rebuke me. If I have overstepped the modesty that became me, | am 
open to your censure, and will bear it. But I have spoken that you 
may know your Queen—not only by her acts, but by her admitted 
principles. I tell you, then, that I am ambitious; that I crave domi- 
nion ; and while I live, will reign. Sprung from a line of kings, a 
throne is my natural seat—I love it. But I strive, too—you can bear 
me witness that I do—that it shall be, while I sit upon it, an ho- 
noured, unpolluted seat. If I can, I will hang a yet brighter glory 
around it.’ "—Vol. ii, pp. 26—8. 


We pass over the letters in which we are introduced to the 
private life, the social intercourse and amusements, the con- 
versations and speculations of Zenobia and her friends. In 
these, the first philosopher of his age being one of the inter- 
locutors, and some of the others being persons who had listened 
approvingly to the teachers of Christianity, the subjects touched 
are naturally those of the highest and most solemn nature; but 
there is nothing controversial in the tone, and the dialogue 
exhibits fairly enough what may be conceived to have been 
in that age the feelings of persons like those represented, in 
regard to the great problem of human existence, in this life and 
in a life to come. Biso’s thoughts incline him more and more 


towards the Christian faith, of which the sincere and pure- 
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minded votaries are typified in Probus (the Christian with whom 
Piso became acquainted on his voyage from Rome), and the 
more vain-glorious and worldly-minded in Paul of Samosata, 
Bishop of Antioch, whom it is historically true that Zenobia 
protected and countenanced. 

We quote a passage of another kind: the tableau de maurs 
which concludes the description of a trial of strength and skill in 
martial exercises. The trial was “ to throw the lance with such 
unerring aim and force, as to pass through an aperture ina 
shield of fourfold ox-hide, of a size but slightly larger than the 
beam of the lance, so as not so much as to graze the sides of the 
perforated place.” ‘The incapable sons of Zenobia, genuine 
samples of hereditary oriental princes, try their skill, and fail 
with different degrees of disgrace. Zabdas, the stern and 
swarthy warrior already mentioned, “ now, suddenly springing 
from his seat, which he had taken among those who apparently 
declined to join in the sport, seized a lance from the hands of 
the slave who bore them, and hurling it with the force of a 
tempest, the weapon, hissing along the air, struck the butt near 
the centre; but the wood of which it was made, unused to such 
violence, shivered and crumbled under the blow. Without 
a word, and without an emotion, so far as the face was its index, 
the Egyptian returned to his seat. It seemed as if he had done 
the whole in his sleep. It is actual war alone that can rouse 
the energies of Zabdas.” 

Zenobia herself next makes the attempt, and succeeds, but 
“in passing through the aperture the weapon, not having been 
driven with quite sufficient force, did not preserve its level, so 
that the end grazed the shield, and the lance then consequently 
taking an oblique direction, plunged downward, and buried its 
head in the turf.” Fausta follows, and her success is perfect. 
There remains the Princess Julia; the gentle and sensitive cha- 
racter of the story, and the one with whom, of course, Piso is to 
fall in love. 

“ With a form of so much less apparent vigour than either Zenobia 
or Fausta, so truly Syrian in a certain soft languor that spreads itself 
over her, whether at rest or in motion, it was amazing to see with 
what easy strength she held and balanced the heavy weapon. Every 
movement showed that there lay concealed within her ample power 
for this and every manly exercise, should she please to put it forth. 

“¢ At the schools,’ said the princess, ‘ Fausta and I went on ever 
with equal steps. Her advantage lies in being at all times mistress 
: her power. My arm is often treacherous through failure of the 

eart.’ 

“Tt was not difficult to see the truth of what she said, in her 
varying colour, and the slightly agitated lance. 
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. © But addressing herself to the sport, and with but one instant’s 
pause, the lance flew toward the shield, and entering the opening, 
but not with a perfect direction, it passed not through, but hung there 
by the head. 

“¢ Princess,’ said Zabdas, springing from his repose with more than 
wonted energy, ‘ that lance was chosen, as I saw, by a Roman. Try 
once more with one that I shall choose, and see what the issue will 
be. 
“* Truly,’ said Julia, ‘I am ready to seize any plea under which 
to redeem my fame. But first give me yourself a lesson, will you 
not ?’ 

“ The Egyptian was not deaf to the invitation, and once more 
essaying the feat, and with his whole soul bent to the work, the lance, 
quicker than sight, darted from his hand, and following in the wake 
of Fausta’s, lighted farther than hers—being driven with more force 
—upon the lawn. 

“ The princess now, with more of confidence in her air, again ba- 
lanced and threw the lance which Zabdas had chosen—this time with 
success, for passing through the shield it fell side by side with Fausta’s. 

“ ¢ Fortune still unites us,’ said Julia; ‘if for a time she leaves me 
a little in the rear, yct she soon repents of the wrong, and brings 
me up. Saying which she placed herself at Fausta’s side.” 


The villain of the tale now makes his appearance. 


«¢ ¢ But come, our worthy cousin,’ said the Queen, now turning 
and addressing Antiochus, who stood with folded arms, dully sur- 
veying the scene, ‘ will you not try a lance? 

««¢*Tis hardly worth our while,’ said he, ‘ for the gods seem to 
have delivered all the honour and power of the East into the hands 
of women.’ 

“< Yet it may not be past redemption,’ said Julia, ‘and who 
more likely than Hercules to achieve so great a work? Pray 
begin.’ 

*‘That mass of a man, hardly knowing whether the princess was 
jesting or in earnest—for to the usual cloud that rested on his intel- 
lect there was now added the stupidity arising from free indulgence 
at the tables—slowly moved toward the lances, and selecting the 
longest and heaviest, took his station at the proper place. Raising 
then his arm, which was like a weaver’s beam, and throwing his 
enormous body into attitudes which showed that no child’s play was 

oing on, he let drive the lance, which, shooting with more force 
than exactness of aim, struck upon the outer rim of the shield, and 
then glancing sideways was near spearing a poor slave, whose i 
sure it was, with others, to stand in the neighbourhood of the butt, 
to pick up and return the weapons thrown, or withdraw them from 
the shield, where they might have fastened themselves. 

* Involuntary laughter broke forth upon this unwonted perform- 
ance of the lance ; upon which it was easy to see, by the mounting 
colour of Antiochus, that his passions were inflamed. Especially— 
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did we afterwards suppose—was he enraged at the exclamation of 
one of the slaves near the shield, who was heard to say to his fel- 
low, ‘now is the reign of women at an end.’ Seizing, however, 
on the instant, another lance, he was known to exclaim by a few 
who stood near him, but who did not take the meaning of his words : 
‘with a better mark, there may be a better aim.’ Then resuming 
his position, he made at first, by a long and steady aim, as if he 
were going with certainty now to hit the shield; but, changing 
suddenly the direction of" his lance, he launched it with fatal aim, 
and a giant’s force, at the slave who had uttered those words. It 
went through him, as he had been but a sheet of papyrus, and then 
sung along the plain. The poor wretch gave one convulsive leap 
into the air, and dropped dead. 

**¢ Zenobia !’ exclaimed Julia. 

*¢ «Great queen!’ said Fausta. 

** ¢ Shameful !’—‘ dastardly !’—* cowardly !’—broke from one and 
another of the company. 

‘¢«That’s the mark I never miss,’ observed Antiochus; and at 
the same time regaled his nose from a box of perfume. 

“6 °Tis his own chattel,’ said the Queen ; ‘ he may do with it as 
he lists. He has trenched upon no law of the realm, but only 
upon those of breeding and humanity. Our presence, and that of 
this company, might, we think, have claimed a more gentle ob- 
servance.’ 

“*¢ Dogs!’ fiercely shouted Antiochus—who, as the Queen said 
these words, her eyes fastened indignantly upon him, had slunk 
skulking to his seat—‘ dogs!’ said he, aiming suddenly to brave 
the matter, ‘ off with yonder carrion !—it offends the queen.’ 

*¢ ¢ Would our cousin,’ said Zenobia, ‘ win the hearts of Palmyra, 
this surely is a mistaken way. Come, let us to the palace. This 
— is tainted. But that it may be sweetened, as far as may be, 
slaves!’ she cried, ‘bring to the gates the chariot and other re- 
maining chattels of Antiochus !’ 

‘* Antiochus, at these words, pale with the apprehension of a 
cowardly spirit, rose and strode toward the palace, from which, in 
a few moments, he was seen on his way to the city.”—Vol. i, 
pp. 140—3. 


The sports are interrupted by the arrival of an nee from 
Aurelian, demanding from Zenobia the renunciation of all those 
provinces of the Roman empire which, during the anarchy of the 
** Thirty Tyrants,” she and her husband had severed from It. The 
penalty of refusal is war. A large and interesting pre of 
the book is occupied by the reception of the ambassadors, their 
several audiences, the deliberations of the queen and her coun- 
sellors on the propositions they bring, and their dismissal with 


a —_— refusal. ; 
e underplot of the drama meanwhile proceeds; and Piso’s 
Vou. VI. & XXVIII. No. IL H « 
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brother is rescued from his Persian eg through the instru- 
mentality of Isaac the Jew; a personage who stands among the 
sceptics and half-believers of the story, a complete picture of a 
man who is wholly a believer, and whose life is devoted to the 
cause in which he has faith, that of his lost Jerusalem. He 
alone, of all the characters in the book, hates Christianity; and 
though full of the kindly feelings which our author, to the credit 
of his own, liberally bestows upon almost all his personages, he 
undertakes the rescue of Calpurnius in no spirit of love and 
charity, but in consideration oF “one talent” if he lives, and two 
talents if he dies, to be bestowed upon his sacred cause. Cal- 
gue proves to have been, by Rome’s long neglect of him in 
iis captivity, exasperated into the bitterest hatred of the Roman 
name : he repairs to Palmyra, distinguishes himself in Zenobia’s 
army, survives her defeat, and ends by marrying Fausta. We 
can only quote, from the well-told tale of Isaac’s perils and ad- 
ventures in the desert and in the Persian capital, the story of 
his encounter with Manes, the great heresiarch, founder of the 
Manichean religion : 

‘Ye have heard, doubtless,” says Isaac, ‘‘ of Manes the Persian, 
who deems himself some great one, and sent of God. It was 
noised about ere I left Palmyra, that, for failing in a much boasted 
attempt to work a cure by miracle upon the Prince Hormisdas, he 
had been strangled by order of Sapor. Had he done so, his love of 
death-doing had at length fallen upon a proper object, a true child 
of Satan. But, as I can testify, his end was not such, and is not 
yet. He still walks the earth, poisoning the air he breathes, and 
deluding the souls of men. Him I encountered one day, the very 
day I had despatched thy letter, in the streets of Ecbatana, dogged 
at the heels by his twelve ragged apostles, dragging along their 
thin and bloodless limbs, that seemed each step ready to give way 
beneath the weight—little as it was—they had to bear. Their master, 
puffed up with the pride of a reformer—as forsooth he holds himself 
—stalked by at their head, drawing the admiration of the besotted 
people by his great show of sanctity, and the wise saws which 
every now and then he let drop, for the edification of such as heard. 
Some of these sayings fell upon my ear, and who was I to hear them 
and not speak? Ye may know that this false prophet has made it 
his aim to bring into one the Magian and Christian superstitions, so 
that, by such incongruous and deadly mixture, he might feed the 
disciples of those two widely sundered religions, retaining—as he 
foolishly hoped—enough of the faith of each to satisfy all who should 
receive the compound. In doing this he hath cast dirt upon the 
religion of the I ew, blasphemously teaching that our sacred books 
are the work of the author of evil, while those of Christ are by the 
author of good. With more zeal it must be confessed than wisdom, 
seeing where I was, and why I was there, I resisted this father of 
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lies, and withstood him to his face. ‘Who art thou, bold bla» 
phemer,’ I said, ‘that takest away the God-head ? breaking into 
twain that which is infinite and indivisible? Who art thou, to 
tread into dust the faith of Abraham, and Moses, and the prophets, 
imputing their words, uttered by the spirit of Jehovah, to the great 
enemy of mankind? I wonder, people of Ecbatana, that the thun- 
ders of God sleep and strike him not to the earth as a rebel—nay, 
that the earth cleaveth not beneath him and swalloweth him notup, as 
once before the rebels Corah, Dathan, and Abiram,’ and much more 
in the same mad way, till, while I was yet speaking, those lean and 
hungry followers ofhis set upon me with violence, crying out 
against me as a Jew, and stirring up the people, who were nothing 
unwilling, but fell upon me, and throwing me down, dragged me 
to a gate. of the city, and casting me out as I had been a dead dog, 
returned themselves, like dogs to their vomit—that accursed dish of 
Manichean garbage. I believed myself for a long while surely 
dead; and in my half-conscious state took to myself, as I was 
bound to do, shame for meddling in the affairs of Pagan misbe- 
lievers—putting thy safety at risk. Through the compassion of an 
Arab woman, dwelling without the walls, [ was restored and healed 
—for whose sake I shall ever bless the Ishmaelite.””— Vol. ii, 
pp. 45—6. 


Piso in the meantime has ventured to ask Julia in marriage from 
the queen, and been refused. In consistency with what history 
records of her, Zenobia is sceptical and even scornful on the 
subject of love—of all at least in love which distinguishes it 
from friendship ; declares her daughter and herself wedded irre- 
vocably and exclusively to the interests of Palmyra, and Julia 
the destined bride of the Persian prince, Hormisdas : 


‘“‘ Roman,” says she, “I live for Palmyra. I have asked of the 
Gods my children, not for my own pleasure, but for Palmyra’s sake. 
I should ive the lie to my whole life, to every sentiment I have 
harboured since the day I gave myself to the royal Odenatus, were 
I now to bestow upon a private citizen, her, through whom we have 
so long looked to ally ourselves by anew and stronger bond to some 
neighbouring kingdom. . . . How many of our brave soldiers— 
how many of our great officers, with devoted patriotism, throw away 
their lives for the country. You will not say that this is done for 
the paltry recompense which at best scarce shields the body from the 
icy winds of winter, or the scorching rays of summer. And shall 
not a daughter of the royal house stand steady to encounter the 
hardships of a throne—the dangers of a Persian court, and the ter- 
rors of a royal husband, especially when, by doing so, fierce and 
bloody wars may be staid, and nations brought into closer unity ? 
. . . The world envies the lot of those who sit upon thrones. It 
seems all summer with them. But upon whom burst more storms, 
or with redder fury? They seem to the unreflecting mind to be the 
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only independent—while they are the slaves of all. The prosperous 
citizen may link himself and his children when and with whom he 
likes, and none may gainsay him. He has but to look to himself, 
and his merest whim. The royal family must go and ask his leave. 
My children are more his than mine. And if it be his pleasure and 
reference that my daughters ally themselves to an Indian or a 
man prince, their will is done, not mine—theirs is the gain, mine 
the loss.” 

We now arrive at a scene of peril. 

“*T am just returned,’ says Piso to his correspondent, ‘ from a singular 
adventure. My hand trembles as I write. I had laid down my pen and 
gone forth upon my Arab, accompanied by Milo, to refresh and invigorate 
my frame after our late carousal—shall I term it ?—at the palace. I 
took my way, as I often do, to the Long Portico, that I might again look 
upon its faultless beauty, and watch the changing crowds. Turning from 
that, I then amused my vacant mind by posting myself where I could 
overlook, as if I were indeed the builder or superintendent, the labourers 
upon the column of Aurelian. I became at length particularly interested 
in the efforts of a huge elephant, who was employed in dragging up to 
the foundations of the column, so that they might be fastened to machines 
to be then hoisted to their place, enormous blocks of marble. He was 
a noble animal, and, as it seemed to me, of far more than commun size 
and strength. Yet did not his utmost endeavours appear to satisfy the 
demands of those who drove him, and who plied, without mercy, the 
barbed scourges which they bore. His temper at length gave way. He 
was chained to a mass of rock, which it was evidently beyond his power 
to move. It required the united strength of two at least. But this was 
nothing to his inhuman masters. They ceased not to urge him with 
cries.and blows. One of them, at length, transported by that insane fury 
whith seizes the vulgar when their will is not done by the brute creation, 
laid hold upon a long lance, terminated with a sharp iron goad long as 
my sword, and rushing upon the beast, drove it into his hinder part. At 
that very moment the. chariot of the Queen, containing Zenobia herself, 
Julia and the other Princesses, came suddenly against the column, on its 
way to the palace. I made every possible sign to the charioteer to turn 
and fly. But it was too late. The infuriated monster snapped the chains 
that held him to the stone, at a single bound, as the iron entered him, 
and trampling to death one of his drivers, dashed forward to wreak his 
vengeance upon the first object that should come in his way. That, to 
the universal terror and distraction of the gathered but now scattered 
and flying crowds, was the chariot of the Queen. Her mounted guards, 
at the first onset of the maddened animal, put spurs to their horses, and 
by quick leaps escaped. The horses attached to the chariot, springing 
forward to do the same, urged by the lash of the charioteer, were met by 
the elephant, with straightened trunk and tail, who, in the twinkling of 
an eye, wreathed his proboscis around the neck of the first he en- 
countered, and wrenching him from his harness, whirled him aloft, and 
dashed him to the ground. This I saw was the moment to save the life 
of the Queen, if, indeed, it was to be saved. Snatching from a flying 
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soldier his long spear, and knowing well the temper of my horse, I put 
him to his speed, and running upon the monster, as he disengaged his 
trunk from the crushed and dying Arabian for a new assault, I drove it 
with unerring aim into his eye, and through that opening into the 
brain. He fell as if a bolt from heaven had struck him. The terrified 
and struggling horses of the chariot were secured by the now returning 
crowds, and the Queen with the Princesses relieved from the peril which 
was so imminent, and had blanched with tgrror every cheek but Zenobia’s. 
She had stood the while, I was told—there being no exertion which she 
could make—watching with eager and intense gaze my movements, upon 
which she felt that their safety, perhaps their lives, depended. 

“ It all passed in a moment. Soon as I drew out my spear from the 
dying animal, the air was rent with the shouts of the surrounding popu- 
lace. Surely, at that moment, I was the greatest—at least the most 
fortunate man in Palmyra.”—Vol. ii, pp. 39, 40. 

Notwithstanding this great service, the Queen’s inflexibility 
does not give way. ‘ Palmyra married to Persia, through Julia 
married to Hormisdas,” is the irrevocable decree; nor is it 
reversed while Palmyra remains a kingdom. 

Piso’s brother joins the Palmyréne Tass Piso himself cannot 


fight against Rome, but accepts the commission to keep a watch- 
ful eye upon Antiochus and his profligate followers in the city. 


The Queen marches out to encounter Aurelian: her appearance 
on the day of departure is thus described :— 

“ The city was all pouring forth upon the plains in its vicinity. The 
crowds choked the streets as they passed out, so that our progress was 
slow. Arriving, at length, we turned toward the pavilion of the Queen, 
pitched over against the centre of the army. . . ... The braying 
of trumpets and other warlike instruments announced her approach. 
We turned, and looking toward the gate of the city, through which we 
had but now passed, saw Zenobia, having on either side Longinus and 
Zabdas, and preceded and followed by a select troop of horse. She was 
mounted upon her far-famed white Namidian—for power an elephant, 
for endurance a dromedary, for fleetiess:a very Nicoean, and who had 
been her companion in all the battles by which ‘sheehad gained her renown 
and her empire ded thes 

“ The object that approached us truly seemed. rather a moving blaze 
of light than an armed woman, whigh the eye and reason declared it to 
be, with such gorgeous \ifigen@e was .she arrayed. ‘The whole art 
of the armourer had been exhausted inet appointments. The caparison 
of her steed, sheathed with burnistie Eola, and thick studded with 
precious stones of every various hte, reflected an almost intolerable 
splendour as the rays of a hot morning sun fell upon it. She, too, her- 
self being clothed in armour of polished steel, whose own fiery brightness 
was doubled by the diamonds—that was the only jewel she wore—sown 
with profusion over all its more prominent parts, could be gazed upon 
scarcely with more ease than the sun himself, whose beams were.given 
back from it with undiminished glory. In her right hand slie helt the 
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long slender lance of the cavalry; over her shoulders hung a quiver, 
Damaseus 


well loaded with arrows, while at her side depended a ie f 

blade. Her head was surmounted by a steel helmet, which left her face 
wholly uncovered, and showed her forehead, like Fausta’s, shaded by the 
dark hair, which, while it was the only circumstance that revealed the 
woman, added to the effect of a countenance unequalled for a marvellous 
union of feminine beauty, queenly dignity, and masculine power. Some- 
times it has been her usage, upon such occasions, to appear with arms 
bare and gloved hands ; they were now cased, like the rest of the body, 
in plates of steel. ... ‘ 

“No sooner was the Queen arrived where we stood, and the whole 
extended lines became aware of her presence, than the air was filled with 
the clang of trumpets and the enthusiastic cries of the soldiery, who waved 
aloft their arms, and made a thousand expressive signs of most joyful 
greeting. When this hearty salutation, commencing at the centre, had 
died away along the wings, stretching one way to the walls of the city, 
and the other toward the desert, Zenobia rode up nearer the lines, and 
being there surrounded by the ranks which were in front, and by a crowd 
of the great officers of the army, spoke to them in accordance with her 
custom. Stretching out her hand, as if she would ask the attention of 
the multitude—a deep silence ensued, and in a voice clear and strong, she 
thus addressed them.” 


Her address, which we cannot venture to quote, being con- 
cluded— 


“ Shouts long and loud, mingled with the clash of arms, followed these 
few words of the Queen. Her own name was heard above all: ‘ Long 
live the great Zenobia,’ ran along the ranks from the centre to the 
extremes, and from the extremes back again to the centre. It seemed 
as if, when her name had once been uttered, they could not cease— 
through the operation of some charm—to repeat it again and again, 
coupled, too, with a thousand phrases of loyalty and affection.” —Val. ii, 
pp. 75—8. 


The campaign is related with great spirit and fidelity to history. 
After the loss of two battles the Queen shuts herself up in 
Palm whither she is followed by Aurelian, and closely be- 
sieged. The various incidents of the siege, the treachery of the 
base Antiochus, Zenobia’s escape to seek for assistance at the 
Persian court, and her capture by Aurelian’s troops, are told with 
much vigour and animation. But we hurry to a scene which far 
surpasses any of our other quotations in dramatic interest, the 
first interview of the Emperor Aurelian with the captive Queen. 


“ As we entered the tent” (it is Zenobia’s secretary who speaks) “ the 
Emperor stood at its upper end, surrounded by the chief persons of the 
army. He advanced to meet the Queen, and in his changing countenance 
and disturbed manner might it be plainly seen how even an Emperor, 
and he the Emperor of the world, felt the presence of a majesty such 
as Zenobia’s. And never did our great mistress seem more a Queen 
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than now—not through that commanding pride, which, when upon her 
throne, has impressed all who have approached her with a feeling of 
inferiority, but through a certain dark aa solemn grandeur, that struck 
with awe, as of some superior being, those who looked upon her. There 
was no sign of grief upon her countenance, but many of a deep and 
rooted sadness, such as might never pass away. No one could behold 
her and not lament the fortune that had brought her to such a pass. 
Whoever had thought to enjoy the triumph of exulting over the royal 
captive, was rebuked by that air of calm dignity and profound melancholy, 
which, even against the will, touched the hearts of all, and forced their 
homage. 

“ * Jt is a happy day for Rome,’ said Aurelian, approaching and salut- 
ing her, “that sees you, lately Queen of Palmyra and of the East, a 
eaptive in the tent of Aurelian.’ 

** ¢ And a dark oue for my afflicted country,’ replied the Queen. 

“It might have been darker,’ rejoined the Emperor, ‘ had not the 
good providence of the Gods delivered you into my hands.’ 

“ ¢ The Gods preside not over treachery. And it must have been by 
treason among those in whom I have placed my most familiar trust, that 
I am now where and what I am. I ean but darkly surmise by whose 
baseness the act has been committed. It had been a nobler triumph to 
you, Roman, and a lighter fall to me, had the field of battle decided the 
fate of my kingdom, and led me a prisoner to your tent.’ ” 

“ * Doubtless it had been so,’ replied Aurelian ; ‘ yet, was it for me to 
east away what chance threw into my power? A war is now happily 
ended, which, had your boat reached the further bank of the Euphrates, 
might yet have raged—and but to the mutual harm of two great nations. 
Yet it was both a bold and sagacious device, and agrees well with what 
was done by you at Antioch, Emesa, and now in the defence of your 
city. A more determined, a better appointed, or more desperate foe, 
I never yet have contended with.’ 

“ ¢ It were strange, indeed,’ replied the Queen, ‘ if you met not with 
a determined foe, when life and liberty were to be defended. Had not 
treason, base and accursed treason, given me up like a chained slave to 
your power, yonder walls must have first been beaten piece-meal down 
by your engines, and buried me beneath their ruins, and famine clutched 
ail whom the sword had spared, ere we had owned you master. What is 
life, when liberty and independence are gone?’ 

“ ¢ But why, let me ask,’ said Aurelian, ‘ were you moved to assert 
an independency of Rome? How many peaceful and prosperous years 
have rolled on since Trajan and the Antonines, while you and Rome 
were at harmony—a part of us, and yet independent—allies rather than 
a subject province—using our power for your defence, yet owning no 
allegiance. Why was this order disturbed? What madness ruled, to 
turn you against the power of Rome?’ 

“*¢ The same madness,’ replied Zenobia, ‘ that tells Aurelian he may 
yet possess the whole world, and sends him here into the far East to 
wage needless war with a woman—Ambition ! Yet, had Aurelian always 
been upon the Roman throne, or one resembling him, it had perhaps 
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been different. Then there could have been nought but honour in any 
alliance that had bound together Rome and Palmyra. But was I—was 
the late renowned Odenatus, to confess allegiance to base souls, such as 
Aureolus, Gallienus, and Balista? While the thirty tyrants were fight- 
ing for the Roman crown, was I to sit still, waiting humbly to become 
the passive prey of whosoever might please to call me his? - By the 
immortal Gods, not so! I asserted my supremacy, and made it felt ; 
and in times of tumult and confusion to Rome, while her Eastern pro- 
vinces were one scene of discord and civil broil, I came in, and reduced 
the jarring elements ; and out of parts broken and sundered, and hostile, 
T constructed a fair and well-proportioned whole. And when once 
created, and I had tasted the sweets of sovereign and despotic power— 
what they are, thou knowest—was I tamely to yield the whole at 
the word or threat even of Aurelian? It could not be. So many years 
as had passed, and seen me Queen, not only of Palmyra, but of the East 
—a sovereign honoured and courted at Rome, feared by Persia, my 
alliance sought by all the neighbouring dominions of Asia,—had served 
but to foster in me that love of rule which descended to me from a long 
line of kings. Sprung from a royal line, and so long upon a throne, it 
was superior force alone, divine or human, that should drag me from my 
right. Thou hast been but four years King, Aurelian, monarch of the 
great Roman world, yet wouldst thou not, but with painful unwilling- 
ness, descend and mix with the common herd. For me, ceasing to 
reign, I would cease to live.’ 

“ * Thy speech,’ said Aurelian, ‘ shows thee well worthy to reign. It 
is no treason to Rome, Carus, to lament that the fates have cast down 
from a throne one who filled its seat so well. Hadst thou hearkened to 
the message of Petronius, thou mightest still, lady, have sat upon thy 
native seat. The crown of Palmyra might still have girt thy brow.’ 

“ * But not of the East,’ rejoined the Queen. 

“ ¢ Fight against ambition, Carus; thou seest how, by aiming at too 
much, it loses all: it is the bane of humanity. When I am dead, may 
ambition then die, nor rise again.’ 

“ * May it be so,’ replied his general : ‘ it has greatly cursed the world. 
It were better perhaps that it died now.’ 

“ «It cannot,’ replied Aurelian, ‘ its life is too strong. I lament too, 
great Queen, for so I may well call thee, that upon an ancient defender 
of our Roman honour, upon her who revenged Kome upon the insolent 
Persian, this heavy fate should fall. I would willingly have met for the 
first time, in a different way, the brave conqueror of Sapor, the avenger 
of the wrongs and insults of the virtuous Valerian. The debt of Rome 
to Zenobia is great, and shall yet, in some sort at least, be paid. Curses 
upon those who moved thee to this war. They have brought this 
calamity upon thee, Queen, not I, nor thou. What ill-designing aspirants 
have urged thee on? This is not a woman's war.’ 

“ * Was not that a woman's war,’ replied the Queen, ‘that drove the 
Goths from Upper Asia? Was not that a woman’s war that hemmed 
— in his capital, and seized his camp—and that beat Heraclianus, 
and gained thereby Syria and Mesopotamia, and that which worsted 
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Probus, and so won the crown of Egypt? Does it ask for more, to be 
beaten by Romans, than to conquer these? Rest assured, great Prince, 
that the war was mine. My people were inceed with me, but it was 
I who roused, fired, and led them on. I had indeed great advisers. 
Their names are known through the whole world. Why should [ name 
the renowned Longinus, the princely Gracchus, the invincible Zabdas, 
the honest Otho. Their names are honoured in Rome as well as here, 
They have been with me; but without lying or vanity, I may say I have 
been their head.’ : 

“ « Be it so, nevertheless, thy services shall be remembered. But let 
us now to the affairs before us. The city has not surrendered—though 
thy captivity is known, the gates are still shut. A word from thee 
would open them.’ 

“It is a word I cannot speak,’ replied the Queen, her countenance 
expressing now, instead of sorrow, indignation—‘* wouidst thou that I too 
should turn traitor ? ’ 

“¢ Tt surely would not be that,’ replied the Emperor. ‘ It can avail 
naught to contend further—it can but end in a wider destruction, both 
of your people and my soldiers.’ 

“ ¢ Longinus, I may suppose,’ said .Zenobia, ‘ is now supreme. Let 
the Emperor address him, and what is right will be done.’ 

“ Aurelian turned and held a brief conversation with some of his 
officers. 

“ ¢ Within the walls,’ said the Emperor, again addressing the Queen, 
thou hast sons. Is it not so?’ 

“« It is not they,’ said the Queen quickly, her countenance growing 
pale, ‘it is not they, or either of them, who have conspired against 
me ?’ 

“« ¢ No—not quite so. Yet he who betrayed thee calls himself of thy 
family. Thy sons surely were not in league with him. Soldiers,’ cried 
the Emperor, ‘ lead forth the great Antiochus, and his slave.’ 

“ At his name the Queen started—the Princess uttered a faint cry, 
and seemed as if she would have fallen. 

“ A fold of the tent was drawn aside, and the huge form of Antiochus 
appeared, followed by the Queen's slave, her head bent down and eyes 
cast upon the ground. If a look could have killed, the first glance of 
Zenobia, so full of a withering contempt, would have destroyed her base 
kinsman. He heeded it but so much as to blush, and turn away his face 
from her. Upon Sindarina the Queen gazed with a look of deepest 
sorrow. The beautiful slave stood there where she entered, not lifting 
her head, but her bosom rising and falling with some great emotion— 
conscious, as it seemed, that the Queen’s look was fastened upon her, and 
fearing to meet it. But it was so only for a moment, when, raising her 
head and revealing a countenance swollen with grief, she rushed towards 
the Queen and threw herself at her feet, embracing them and covering 
them-with kisses. Her deep sobs took away all power of speech. The 
Queen only said, ‘ My poor Sindarina.’ 

“ The stern voice of Aurelian was first heard, ‘ Bear her away-—bear 
her from the tent.’ 
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“ A guard seized her, and forcibly separating her from Zenobia, bore 
her weeping away. 

“< This, said Aurelian, turning now to Zenobia, ‘ this is thy kinsman, 
as he tells me—the Prince Antiochus.’ 

“ The Queen replied not. 

** * He has done Rome a great service.’ Antiochus raised his head, 
and strained his stooping shoulders. ‘ He has the merit of ending a 
weary and disastrous war. It is a rare fortune to fall to any one. “Tis 
a work to grow great upon. Yet Prince,’ turning to Antiochus, ‘ the 
work is not complete. The city yet holds out. If I am to reward thee 
with the sovereign power, as thou sayest, thou must open the gates. 
Can’st thou do it ?’ 

“ « Great Prince,’ replied the base spirit, eagerly, ‘ it is provided for. 
Allow me but a few moments, and a place proper for it, and the gates, 
I warrant, shall quickly swing upon their hinges.’ 

“¢ Ah! do you say so? That is well. What, I pray, is the pro- 
cess?’ 

“ * At a signal, which I shall make, noble Prince, and which has been 
agreed upon, every head of every one of the Queen’s party rolls in the 
dust—Longinus, Gracchus, and his daughter, Seleucus, Gabrayas, and 
a host more—their heads fall. The gates are then to be thrown open.’ 

“Noble Palmyrene, you have the thanks of all. Of the city then 
we are at length secure. For this, thou wouldst have the rule of it under 
Rome ; wielding a sceptre in the name of the Roman Senate, and paying 
a tribute as a subject province. Is it not so?’ 

“<¢]Ttis. That is what I would have and would do, most excellent 
Aurelian.’ 

“ * Who are thy associates in this? Are the Queen’s sons, Heren- 
nianus, Timolaus, Vabalathus, of thy side, and partners in this enter- 

rise?’ 
ar They are not knowing of the design to deliver up to thy great 
power the Queen, their mother; but they are my friends, and most 
surely do I count upon their support. As I shall return King of 
Palmyra, they will gladly share my power.’ 

“* But if friends of thine, they are enemies of mine,’ rejoined 
Aurelian, in terrific tones, ‘ they are seeds of future trouble; they may 
sprout up into kings also, to Rome's annoyance. They must be crushed. 
Dost thou understand me ?’ 

“«T do, great Prince. Leave them to me; I will do for them. But, 
to say the truth, they are too weak to disturb any—friends or enemies.’ 

“ * Escape not so. bw must die,’ roared Aurelian. 

“ ¢ They shall, they shall,’ ejaculated the alarmed Antiochus; ‘ soon 
as I am within the walls their heads shall be sent to thee.’ 

“ * That now is as I would have it. One thing more thou hast asked 
—that the fair slave, who accompanies thee, be spared to thee, to be thy 
Queen.’ 

“ «Tt was her desire; her’s, noble Aurelian, not mine.’ 

“ * But didst thou not engage to her as much ?’ 

“* Truly, I did. But among princes such words are but politic ones. 
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That is well understood. Kings marry for the state. I would be higher 
matched,’ and the sensual demon cast his eyes significantly towards the 
Princess Julia. 

“* Am I understood?’ continued Antiochus, Aurelian making no 
response ; ‘ the Princess Julia I would raise to the throne.’ The monster 
seemed to swell to twice his common size, as his mind fed upon the 
opening glories. 

“ Aurelian had turned from him, looking first at his Roman atten- 
dants, then at the Queen and Julia—his countenance kindling with some 
swelling passion. 

“* Do I understand thee?’ he then said. ‘I understand thee to say, 
that for the bestowment of the favours and honours thou hast named, thou 
wilt do the things thou hast now specifically promised. Is it not so?’ 

“ ¢ It is, gracious King.’ 

“ * Dost thou swear it ?’ 

“ «I swear it by the great God of Light.’ 

“ The countenance of the Emperor now grew black with, as it seemed, 
mingled fury and contempt. Antiochus started, and his cheek paled. A 
little light reached his thick brain. 

“ * Romans,’ cried Aurelian, ‘ pardon me for so abusing your ears ; 
and you, our royal captives. I knew not that such baseness lived—still 
less that it was here. Thou foul stigma upon humanity! Why opens 
not the earth under thee, but that it loathes and rejects thee! Is a 
Roman like thee, dost thou think, to reward thy unheard-of treacheries ? 
Thou knowest no more what a Roman is, than what truth and honour 
are. Soldiers! seize yonder miscreant, write traitor on his back, and 
spurn him forth the camp. His form and his soul both offend alike. 
Hence, monster!’ 

* Antiochus was like one thunderstruck. Trembling in every joint, 
he sought to appeal to the Emperor's — but the guard stopped his 
mouth, and dragged him from the tent. is shrieks pierced the air as 
the soldiers scourged him beyond the encampment. 

“ «Tt was not for me,’ said Aurelian, as these ceased to be heard, ‘ to 
refuse what fate threw into my hands. Though I despised the traitorous 
informer, I could not shut my ears to the facts he revealed without my- 
self betraying the interests of Rome. But, believe me, it was informa- 
tion I would willingly have spared. My infamy were as his to have 
rewarded the traitor. Fear not, Queen; I pledge the word of a Roman 
and an emperor for thy safety. Thou art sate both from Roman and 
Palmyrene. 

“ ¢ What I have but now been witness of,’ replied the Queen, ‘ assures 
me that in the magnanimity of Aurelian I may securely rest.’ 

“ As the Queen uttered these words a sound, as of a distant tumult, 
and the uproar of a multitude, caught the ears of all within the tent. 

“* What mean these tumultuous cries?’ inquired Aurelian of his 
attending guard. ‘ They increase and approach |’ 
se As, It may be but the soldiers at their game with Antiochus,’ replied 

5. 
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“ But it was not so. At the moment a centurion, breathless, and 
with his head bare, rushed madly into the tent. 

“ Speak,’ said the Emperor, ‘ what is it ?’ 

“ « The legions,’ said the centurion, as soon as he could command his 
words, ‘are advancing, crying out for the Queen of Palmyra. They 
have broken from their camp and their leaders, and in one mixed body 
come to surround the Emperor's tent.’ 

“ As he ended the fierce cries of the enraged soldiery were distinctly 
heard, like the roaring of a forest torn by a tempest. Aurelian, baring 
his sword, and calling upon his friends to do the same, sprung toward 
the entrance of the tent. They were met by the dense throng of the 
soldiers, who now pressed against the tent, and whose savage yells now 
could be heard. 

“* The head of Zenobia!’ ‘ Deliver the Queen to our will!’ ‘ Throw 
out the head of Zenobia, and we will return to our quarters!’ ‘ She 
belongs to us.’ 

“ At the same moment the sides of the tent were thrown up, showing 
the whole plain filled with the heaving multitude, and being itself in- 
stantly crowded with the ringleaders, and their more desperate associates. 
Zenobia, supporting the Princess, who clung to her, and pale through a 
just apprehension of every horror, but otherwise firm and undaunted, 
cried out to Aurelian, ‘ Saye us, O Emperor, from this foul butchery.’ 

“ € We will die else,’ replied the Emperor, who, with the word, sprung 
upon a soldier making toward the Queen, and with a blow clove him to 
the earth. ‘Then swinging around him that sword which had drunk the 
blood of thousands, and followed by the gigantic Sandarion, by Probus, 
and Carus, a space around the Queen was soon cleared. ‘ Back, 
ruffians,’ cried Aurelian, in a voice of thunder, ‘ for you are no longer 
Romans ; back to the borders of the tent. There I will hear your com- 
plaints.’ ‘he soldiers fell back, and their ferocious cries ceased. 

“*Now.’ cried the Emperor, addressing them, ‘ what is your will, 
that thus in wild disorder you throng my tent ?’ 

‘One from the crowd replied-—‘ Our will is that the Queen of 
Palmyra be delivered to us, as our right, instantly. Thousands and 
thousands of our bold companions lie buried upon these accursed plains, 
slain by her and her fiery engines. We demand her life. It is but jus- 
tice, and faint justice too.’ 

“ ¢ Her life !—* Her life !'"—arose in one shout from the innumerable 
throng. 

“ The Emperor raised his hand, waving his sword, dripping with the 
blood of the slain soldier; the noise subsided ;—and his voice, clear and 
loud, like the tone of a trumpet, went to the farthest bounds of the mul- 
titude. 

“ ¢ Soldiers,’ he cried, ‘ you ask for justice—and justice you shall 
have.'—‘ Aurelian is ever just,’ cried many voices.—‘ But you shall not 
have the life of the Queen of Palmyra.—He paused—a low murmur 
went through the crowd—‘ or you must first take the life of your Emperor, 
and of these that stand with me.’ The soldiers were silent. ‘ In asking 
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the life of Zenobia,’ he continued, ‘ you know not what you ask. Are any 
here who went wich Valerian to the Persian war?’ A few voices 
responded, ‘I was there’—‘ and I,’ ‘and J.’—‘ Are there any here 
whose parents, or brothers, or friends, fell into the tiger clutches of the 
barbarian Sapor, and died miserably in hopeless captivity ?’—- Many 
voices everywhere throughout the crowd were heard in reply —‘ Yes, 
yes '—‘ Mine were there, and mine.'—‘ Did you ever hear it said,’ con- 
tinued Aurelian, ‘ that Rome lifted a finger for their rescue, or for that 
of the good Valerian ? '—They were silent; some crying, ‘ No, no.— 
‘ Know then, that when Rome forgot her brave scldiers and her Emperor, 
Zenobia remembered and avenged them, and Roms, fallen into contempt 
with the Persian, was raised to her ancient renown by the arms of her 
ally, the brave Zenobia, and her dominions throughout the East saved 
from the grasp of Sapor only by her valour. While Gallienus wallowed 
in sensuality and forgot Rome, and even his own great father, the Queen 
of Palmyra stood forth, and with her royal husband, the noble Odenatus, 
was in truth the saviour of the empire. And is it her life you would have? 
Were that a just return? Werethat Roman magnanimity? And grant 
that thousands of your brave companions lie buried upon these plains— 
it is but the fortune of war. Were they not slain in honourable fight, 
in the siege of a city, for its defence unequalled in all the annals of 
war? Cannot Romans honour courage and military skill, though 
in an enemy? But you ask for justice. I have said you shall 
have justice. You shall, It is right that the heads and advisers of this 
revolt, for such the senate deems it, should be cut off. It is the minis- 
ters of princes who are the true devisers of a nation’s acts. These, 
when in our power, shall be yours. And now, who, soldiers! stirred up 
this mutiny; bringing inexpiable shame upon our brave legions? Who 
were the leaders of the tumult?’ Enough were found to name them.— 
‘ Firmus,’ ‘ Carinus,’ ‘ The centurions, Plancus, Tatius, Burrhus, 
Valens, Crispinus.’ 

“ « Guards, seize them and hew them down! Soldiers, to your tents !° 
The legions fell back as tumultuously as they had come together,—the 
faster, as the dying groans of the slaughtered ringleaders fell upon 
their ears. 

“ The tent of the Emperor was once more restored to order. After 
a brief conversation, in which Aurelian expressed his shame for the 
occurrence of such disorders in the presence of the Queen, the guard 
were commanded to convey back to the Palace of Seleucus, whence they 
had been taken, Zenobia and the Princess.”—Vol. ii, pp. 165—178, 

The character of Aurelian is finely drawn. The rude soldier, 
risen from the ranks to the empire—the stern disciplinarian, 
known to the army by the nickname of “ Hand to his Sword”— 
the sovereign whose “love of justice,” says Gibbon, “ often 
became a blind and furious passion,” who “ disdained to hold 
his power by any other title than that of the sword, and 
governed by right of conquest an empire which he had saved 
and subdued,” is painted as he was, with his scorn of all low and 
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treacherous vice, his strong and savage passions and generous 
impulses, and that magnanimity and clemency so characteristic 
of kings, which after having humbled consents to spare the 
crowned heads with whom it sympathizes, but makes its 
vengeance fall with tenfold weight upon their comparatively 
unoffending subjects with whom it does not sympathize. The 
generous lero who heaped benefits and honours upon Zenobia, 
and admitted Tetricus, the abdicated Emperor of Gaul, to his 
friendship and intimacy (not, however, until he had led them 
both, Zenobia almost weighed down to the earth with gems and 
gold, after his car of triumph)—this chivalrous conqueror could 
not satiate his rage with less than the blood of the illustrious 
Longinus, and the other friends and counsellors of the Queen: 
and as for the city of Palmyra (not indeed till after one more 
attempt to assert its independence), he burnt it to the ground, 
and put all the inhabitants, old men, women, and children, 
indiscriminately to the sword. The last hours of Longinits~are 
portrayed by our author in the very spirit in which, in two 
sentences, they are delineated by Gibbon :—“ Genius and learn- 
ing were incapable of moving a fierce, unlettered soldier, but 
they had served to elevate and harmonise the soul of Longinus. 
Without uttering a complaint, he calmly followed the execu- 
tioner, pitying his unhappy mistress, and bestowing comfort on 
his afflicted friends.” 

We must give the reader one more glimpse of Zenobia, a 
captive and at Rome. It is from the description of Aurelian’s 
triumph—that triumph which was opened, says Gibbon, by 
twenty elephants, four royal tigers, and above two hundred of 
the living wonders of every climate in the empire ; in which the 
triumphal car of the Emperor was drawn by four stags ; and “the 
pomp was so long and so various that, although it opened with 
the dawn of day, the slow majesty of the procession ascended 
not the Capitol before the ninth hour from sunrise.” After a 
lively description of the show, Piso continues: 

“‘ But why do I detain you with these things, when it is of one 
only that you wish to hear. I cannot tell you with what impatience I 
waited for that part of the procession to approach where were Zeno- 
bia and Julia. I thought its line would stretch on forever. And it 
was the ninth hour before the alternate shouts and deep silence of 
the multitudes announced that the Emperor was drawing near the 
Capitol. As the first shout arose, I turned towards the quarter 
whence it came, and beheld, not Aurelian, as I expected, but the 
Gallic Emperor Tetricus—yet slave of his army and of Vic- 
toria—accompanied by the Prince his son, and followed by other il- 
lustrious captives from Gaul. Alleyes were turned in pity upon him, 
and with indignation too that Aurelian should thus treat a Roman, 
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and once—a senator. Butsympathy for him was instantly lost in a 
stronger feeling of the same kind for Zenobia, who came immediately 
after. You can imagine, Fausta, better than I can describe them, 
my sensations when I saw our beloved friend—her whom I had seen 
treated never otherwise than as a sovereign queen, and with all 
the imposing pomp of the Persian paar ah saga on foot, and 
exposed to the rude gaze of the Roman populace—toiling beneath 
the rays of a hot sun, and the weight of jewels, such as both for 
richness and beauty were never before seen in Rome; and of 
chains of gold, which first passing around her neck and arms, 
were then borne up by attendant slaves. I could have wept to see 
her so—yes, and did. My impulse was to break through the crowd, 
and support her almost fainting form—but I well knew that my life 
would answer for the rashness on the spot. I could only, there- 
fore, like the rest, wonder and gaze. And never did she seem to 
me, not even in the midst of her own court, to blaze forth with such 
transcendent beauty—yet touched with grief. Her look was not 
that of dejection—of one who was broken and crushed by misfortune 
—there was no blush of shame. It was rather one of profound 
heart-breaking melancholy. Her full eyes looked as if privacy only 
was wanted for them to overflow with floods of tears. But they 
fell not. Her gaze was fixed on vacancy, or else cast toward the 
ground. She seemed like one uncbservant of all around her, and 
buried in thoughts to which all else were strangers, and had nothin 
in common with. They were in Palmyra, and with her slaughter 
multitudes. Yet though she wept not, others did; and one could 
see all along, wherever she moved, the Roman hardness yielding to 
pity, and melting down before the all-subduing presence of this 
wonderful woman. The most touching phrases of compassion fell 
constantly upon my ear. And ever and anon, as in the road there 
would happen some rough or damp place, the kind souls would 
throw down upon it whatever of their garments they could quickest 
divest themselves of, that those feet, little used to such encounters, 
might receive no harm. And as, when other parts of the procession. 
were passing by, shouts of triumph and vulgar joy frequently arose 
from the motley crowds, yet, when Zenobia appeared, a death-like 
silence prevailed, or it was interrupted only by exclamations of ad- 
miration or pity, or of indignation at Aurelian for so using her. 
But this happened not long. For when the Emperor’s pride had 
been sufficiently gratified, and just there where he came over-against 
the steps of the Capitol, he himself, crowned as he was with the 
diadem of universal empire, descended from his chariot, and un- 
locking the chains of gold that bound the limbs of the Queen, led and 
laced her in her own chariot—that chariot in which she had hoped 
erself to enter Rome in triumph—between Julia and Livia. Upon 
this the air was rent with the grateful acclamations of the countless 
multitudes. The Queen’s countenance brightened for a moment as 
if with the expressive sentiment, ‘The Gods bless you,’ and was 
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then buried in the folds of her robe And when, after the lapse of 
many minutes, it was again raised and turned toward the people, 
every one might see that tears burning hot had crossed her cheeks, 
and relieved a heart which else might well have burst with its re- 
strained emotion. Soon as the chariot which held her had disap- 
peared upon the other side of the Capitol, I extricated myself from 
the crowd and returned home. It was not till the shades of evening 
had fallen that the last of the procession had passed the front of the 
Capitol, and the Emperor reposed within the walls of his palace.”— 
Vol. ii, pp. 246—8. 


The Emperor presents Zenobia (conformably to history) with 
a villa at Tibur; treats her with distinguished honour, and her 
daughter Livia becomes the Roman Empress. Relieved now 
from the burthens, as well as defeated in the ambitious aspira- 
tions, of the Queen of Palmyra, she is no longer deaf to the 
entreaties of Julia and of Piso: and at the conclusion we are 
allowed to believe that in the splendour of one of her children, 
and the domestic felicity of another, she found, if not happiness, 
consolation for her own downfall. 

A few wordg remain to be added, by way of a general esti- 
mate of the merits of the work. 

Doubtless this writer is not the great artist whom Miss Mar- 
tineau tells us that the American people are looking for—a 
Messiah who will one day arise, but probably (as Messiahs are 
wont) in such a shape that those who were the first to prophesy 
his coming will be the last to recognise him when come. This 
author has no claims to so great an honour. He has made no 
new revelations to us out of the depths of human feeling, has 
conceived no new and interesting varieties of spiritual nature, 
nor announced any original and pregnant views of human affairs. 
But there is that in him which, in the present state of literature, 
deserves to be prized most highly, and which entitles him to a 
most honourable place among the writers not only of his own 
country, but of ours at the present time. We do not refer to 
his power of throwing his own mind, and of making his readers 
throw theirs, into the minds and into the circumstances of per- 
sons who lived far off and long ago; of making us see things as 
those persons saw, or might have seen them; of making us feel 
with them, and, in some measure, understand them. We ive 
him a higher praise; he is one of the few (and among writers 
of fiction they never were so few as in this age) who can con- 
ceive, with sufficient strong and reality to be able to repre- 
sent, genuine unforced nobleness of character. 

The time was, when it was thought that the best and most 
appropriate office of fictitious narrative was to awaken high aspira- 
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tions, by the representation, in interesting circumstances, of cha- 
racters conformable indeed to human nature, but whose actions 
and sentiments were of a more generous and loftier order than 
are ordinarily to be met with by everybody in every-day life. But 
now-a-days nature and probability are thought to be violated, if 
there be shown to the reader, in the personages with whom he is 
ealled upon to sympathize, characters on a larger scale than him- 
self, or the persons he is accustomed to meet with at a dinner or 
a quadrille party. Yet, from such representations, familiar from 
early youth, have not only the noblest minds in modern Europe 
derived what made them noble, but even the commoner spirits 
what made them understand and respond to nobleness. And 
this is Education. It would be well if the more narrow-minded 
portion, both of the religious and of the scientific education- 
mongers, would consider whether the books which they are banish- 
ing from the hands of youth, were not instruments of national 
education to the full as powerful as the catalogues of physical 
facts and theological dogmas which they have substituted—as if 
science and religion were to be taught, not by imbuing the mind 
with their spirit, but by cramming the memory with summaries 
of their conclusions. Not what a _ or a girl can repeat by 
rote, but what they have learnt to love and admire, is what 
forms their character. ‘The chivalrous spirit has almost dis- 
appeared from books of education; the popular novels of the 
day teach nothing but (what is already too soon learnt from 
actual life) lessons of worldliness, with at most the huckstering 
virtues which conduce to getting on in the world; and, for the 
first time perhaps in history, the youth of both sexes of the 
educated fier are universally growing up unromantic. What 
will come in mature age from such a youth, the world has not 
yet had time to see. But the world may rely upon it, that 
Catechisms, whether Pinnock’s or the Church of England’s, 
will be found a poor substitute for those old romances, whether 
of chivalry or of faery, which, if they did not give a true picture 
of actual life. did not give a false one, since they did not profess 
to give any, but (what was much better) filled the youthful 
imagination with pictures of heroic men, and of what are at least 
as much wanted, heroic women. ‘The book before us does this. 
And greatly is any book to be valued, which in this age, and in 
a form suited to it, and not only unexceptionable but fitted to 
be most acceptable to the religious reader, does its part towards 
keeping alive the chivalrous spirit, which was the best part of 
the old romances; towards giving to the aspirations of the 
young and susceptible a noble direction, and keeping present to 
Vor. VI. & XXVIII. No, II. It 
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the mind an exalted standard of worth, by placing before it 
heroes and heroines worthy of the name. 

It is an additional title to praise in this author, that his 
great women are imagined in the very contrary spirit to 
the modern cant, according to which a heroic woman is sup- 
posed to be something intrinsically different from the best 
sort of heroic men. It was not thought so in the days of 
Artemisia or Zenobia, or in that era of great statesmen and 
stateswomen, the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when the 
daughters of royal houses were governors of provinces, and 
displayed, as such, talents for command equal to any of their 
husbands or brothers—and when negociations which had_ baffled 
the first diplomatists of Francis and of Charles V, were brought 
to a successful issue by the wisdom and dexterity of two prin- 
cesses. The book before us is in every line a virtual protest 
against the narrow and degrading doctrine which has grown out 
of the false refinement of later times. And it is the author’s 
avowed belief, that one of the innumerable great purposes of 
Christianity was to abolish the distinction between the two 
characters, by teaching that neither of them can be really ad- 
mirable without the qualities supposed to be distinctive of the 
other, and by exhibiting, in the person of its Divine Founder, 
an equally perfect model of both. Ss. 








Art. VI.—Retrospect of Western Travel. By Harriet 
Martineau. 3 vols. London: 1838. 


(THE distinguished success of her first, has produced this 


second work on America, from Miss Martineau, which 


consists of the lighter and more anecdotical portion of her 
impressions and experiences, of adventures, shietthes of life and 
scenery, and pictures of women and men. Of all the books in 
the English language on her subject, her ‘ Society in America’ 
is incomparably the ablest and most instructive, and we can con- 
scientiously say of her ‘ a of Western Travel,’ that it 


distances all her competitors in t 
ment and delight. 

The contents of this work are of course too multifarions for 
us to attempt anything like a complete account of it, but her 
sketches of scenery and men will afford us occasion for a few 
incidental remarks on what we have never seen critically cha- 
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racterised, the excellences and defects of her descriptive 
style. We begin with her voyage. On the Tuesday follow- 
ing the ate in August 1834, on which she sailed, the 
pleasures of the sea began: her occupations during the in- 
terval were rest and sea-sickness. By getting upon deck, by 
seating herself on the rail, and by keeping her eyes away from 
the invalids strewed about the deck, she became well enough to 
enjoy the exhilaration and gladsomeness of riding the high bil- 
lows, and of watching them, as dark-green and white-tipt, they 
kept dashing and boiling from the grey horizon to the side of 
the ship. “ The captain,” she says, “ pointed out to me the first 
of the monsters of the deep that I ever saw ;—a large black-fish, 
tumbling about joyously by itself in the stormy sea, now throw- 
ing its thick body forward in ungainly gambols, and now rear- 
ing its forked tail perpendicularly, as it prepared to dive.” There 
was a passenger on board who did not appreciate such sights. 

“ The early risers could sometimes speak to the sluggards of a big 
fish, of a passing sail, of a frolic among the sailors. I was asked 
once by a passenger, in a tone whose laziness cannot be conveyed on 
paper, ‘ What, did ye see the whale this mornin’ ?’ 

*“¢ No. It came at four o’clock, when I was asleep; but the 
captain promises to have me called next time, whatever the hour 
may be.’ 

‘¢ « What, d’ye want to see a whale ?’ 

‘¢ « Yes, very much.’ 

«« ¢ Well, but I dare say you have seen a pictur’ 0’ one.’ 

“¢ Tt was not apparent to him that this was not an equally good 
thing.” 

Here are some beautiful observations on the sea, and true ones 
on most voyagers :— 


** By two o’clock, when the deck began to fill again after 
luncheon, I joyfully mounted the rail. * * * What fleets of 
Portuguese men-of-war did we see at those hours! I hardly know 
whether these little mariners of the deep are most beautiful when 

liding, rich in their violet hues, along the calm sunny surface of 
the summer sea, or when they are tossed about like toys, by 
rough dark waves. zs ° . : ' I strongly 
suspect that those who complain of the monotony of the ocean, 
do not use their eyes as they do on land. It seems to be 
the custom at sea to sit on deck, looking abroad only when the sun 
is setting, or the moon rising, or when there is a sail to be specu- 
lated upon. Some of the most beautiful sights I caught were when 
no one else was looking down quite into the deep—the only way to 
see most of the creatures that live there. One day I was startled, 
while thus gazing, with an exquisite radiance, like an expanse of 
brilliant rainbow, far down in the sunny deep under our bows. My 
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exclamation brought one witness to behold, as I did, the distinct 
form of a dolphin come out of the light. It was a family of dol- 
phins,—the only ones that were seen on the voyage. Many a flying 
fish darted from the crest of one wave into another. Many a mi- 
nuet did Mother Carey’s chickens trip with her slender web-feet, 
on the momentary calm left between two billows. Many a shining 
visitor came up from the lowest deep, to exchange glances and be 
gone. These sights are too transient to be caught otherwise than 
by watching. When a shoal of porpoises came to race with the 
ship, every one on board was up on the rail to see; and an exhi- 
larating sight it is, when the ship is going before the wind in a rough 
sea, and the porpoises dart visibly through the midst of a billow, 
and pitch and rise, and cross each other’s path, swiftly and orderly, 
without ever relaxing their speed, till they are tired of play. It is 
impossible to help having a@ favourite among the shoal, and watching 
him with an interest and admiration which, upon consideration, are 
really ridiculous.” 

One morning early a French ship made signals of distress. 
The deck was in a bustle, faces began to wear a look of com- 
passion, and at the cry of “a ship in distress,” the ladies hurried 
on deck, muffled in cloaks, and their hearts ready to bleed; but 
the ship had only lost her longitude. Miss Martineau, strange 
to say, omits the details of dinner, and dwells on the quiet on 
deck when the sun set, and all eyes watched,—the steerage as 
well as the cabin passengers— some particular bar of reddened 
cloud, or snowy mountain of vapours, or the crimson or golden 
light spattered on the swelling sides of the billows as they heaved 
sunwards.” ‘Then came the rising on tiptoe, trying to see more 
of the sun, and the pairing off to parade the deck like a 
school. A taste similar to that which made her prefer sunset 
to dinners, led her to neglect chess and whist parties for 
the moonshine of the deck.—(By the way, why have not the 
books of chess and whist yet been reviewed, when so many Tory 
Lords could have instructed the reviewer in numerous dexterous 
manceuvres? and especially when a reverend dignitary has 
identified the sacred cause of the Church with these games,* 
which but for it would be played only in wild dens and caverns?) 
She would sing alone in the stern, heard only by the helmsman 
on fine nights, the light from the binnacle gleaming on the deck, 
shifting lights and shadows marking out the full sails against the 
sky, stars looking down between,—the young moon dropping 
into the sea afar, and the vessel hissing along with a train of pale 
fire in her wake. Silence and dim, grey, infinitude around her, 
she watched the march of the night; and even in fog, though 
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thick and driving, she saw specimens of the beautiful—the moon 
shining through spaces, and making clusters of silvery islands on 
every side—a white Archipelago. Then again, the ship in a 
strong night breeze, cutting the seething waters, and making of 
them on either hand a white marble pavement gemmed with stars. 
It was for such things as these Miss Martineau forsook the con- 
versation of the cabin, and of the enthusiast in the fine arts, who 
preferred the “ picture of the whale.” 
Here are more specimens of this gentleman :-— 


‘¢ The gentleman who unconsciously supplied tle most merriment 
to the party, waylaid the captain one busy morning. 

‘¢« Captain,’ said he, « I want to speak to you.’ 

“*¢ Another time, sir, if you please. I am in a hurry now.’ 

‘< ¢ But, captain, I want to speak to you very much.’ 

«< ¢ Speak then, sir, and be quick, if you please.’ 

««¢ Captain, | am very glad you have a cow on board,—because 
of the milk.’ 

«¢¢ Hum,’ said the captain, and went on with his business. 

‘¢ Some of the passengers, talking one day at dinner of percussion 
caps, asked him whether they were used in a regiment of which he 
had frequently spoken. He replied that he did not know, as he had 
not inquired much into the costume of the army.” 


One of Miss Martineau’s wishes on going to sea was for a 
storm as severe as they could possibly escape. She seems to 
have met with a considerable one, but we do no think her very 
successful in describing it. She has presented to the imagination 
some pretty and picturesque imagery, because her habits of ob- 
servation consist chiefly in seeing these; it is not her way to 
look for sublimity—she is rather an observer and a poet of the 
familiar; she has consequently employed phrases which belong to 
the pretty and the familiar, when delineating objects of a different 
kind, and produced on this occasion a ludicrous effect. Because she 
saw little terrific in the hurricane, which is likely enough, 
since there seems to have been no danger, it does not follow 
that there was no grandeur. But in her description, the 
black line advancing from the horizon, the sailors busy in 
the shrouds, and the second mate aloft in the post of dan- 
ger, with his long hair streaming in the wind, are con- 
nected with the crew coming for their grog. The sun set- 
ting in a tremendous sky, the wind moaning and whistling 
strangely, with the laughable image of herself staggering to the 
stern to bid the sea good night, and with the merely beautiful 
or pretty conceptions of waters splendidly luminous; floods of 
blue fire dashed abroad from the bows, and a whole expanse 
sparkling as with diamonds. The waves which we figure to our 
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fancy like ‘“‘huge wandering mountains—wandering as if to find 
a resting place—with dreary leaden vales between,”—which dash 
against the sides of the ship as if they were bursting in; also, 
“pour into the cabin, though the skylight was fastened down.” 
“ The heavens are rocking their torn masses of cloud, keeping 
time with the solemn music of the winds ;” and our authoress is 
pitched out of her berth upon a wet heap, consisting, among other 
things, of her scissors and thimble. The description brings toge- 
ther in the imagination a sail shivering to rags, and glass crash- 
ing; a storm enough to waken the dead, and a lady under the 
table holding by the leg of it. At best, the sublime is faintly 
painted, compared to the pretty. ‘The sky seemed narrowed 
to a mere slip over head, and a long-drawn extent of leaden 
waters seemed to measure a thousand miles, and these were crested 
by most exquisite shades of blue and green where the foam was 
about to break.” Of course we do not mean that these defects 
are as apparent in her pages as we have made them in ours; be- 
cause the object in the latter was to exhibit them; but they exist 
in the description before us, and though the same faults are dis- 
cernible in her account of Niagara, this storm is theonly very 
conspicuous failure in the book ; and a failure not, be it under- 
stood, because she details the familiar, which is a priceless excel- 
lence, but because her poetry and her matter of fact jostle one 
another. 

Miss Martineau landed in America on the evening of the 19th 
of September, 1834. One of her first impressions in New York 
was of the neatness and comfort in the appearance of “ the young 
ladies” whom she saw mopping steps and dusting parlours, of 
well-dressed carmen, and of poor boys selling matches with clean 
shirt collars and whole coats. This is the grand thing in the 
country—less striking superficially than the falls and rivers, and 
many tinted vegetation, but newer and greater than they are. 
America is a country where everybody is well off. Though 
little dwelt on by travellers, they all attest it; too common a 
thing to seem a novelty long, the writers of books have let it 
peep out in an incident or an anecdote here and there, without 
elaborating it; and even the persons who wilfully misrepresent 
America, the Halls* and the Trollopes, have contented them- 
selves with showing the bad side of this fact without denying it— 
the sauciness of “ helps,” and the familiarities of the obtrusive 
among the working people. Miss Fanny Kemble, when she 
went to see Grant ‘Thorburn, the original of Lawrie Todd, 





* For proof of wilful misrepresentation by Captain Basil Hall, we refer to the 
* Tour in Canada and the United States,’ published in 1833, by Mr Fergusson 
of Woodhill, p. 248. 
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heard from his lips the eulogium of the United States, which is 
the noblest that can be pronounced on any country, and which, 
since the spread of feudalism by the conquest of William, we 
may say, since the days of Roman conquest, can be said of the 
republic of America, and of it alone—* It is a fine country for 
poor people.” The rich may say this of many lands—the poor 
say it of America alone. Mr Fergusson complains thus: 
* Again and again did my ears ring with, ‘ We are the happiest 
people in the world, sir.” ” Mr Power, in his ‘ Impressions on 
America,’ mentions a Biscayan he met on the road, who said, 
“It is a fine country and a fine people; I am a citizen, have 
lived here forty years, and hope to die here.” Miss Martineau, 
stating a remark of Mr Madison, insists on the point that, 
whatever may be the fate of these states in the future, they have 
given to history one invaluable bequest, the fact that a people have 

een self-governed for fifty years, and governed well; and the 
corollary tothis is magnificent and beautiful;—the material comfort 
and moral of the many has been so great in the self-governed 
land as to exhibit the novel spectacle of a land of happiness for the 
poor. There is a country in which the attitude of the many to 
the few is that of the rulers to the ruled, in which the interests 
of the working classes govern, and in which suffrage is universal ; 
and the result is, not injury to themselves, nor discomfort to any 
class, nor faithlessness of man in man, nor any species of agra~ 
rian plunder, nor any wide-spread anarchy. Yet more. The 
districts of this country, in which universal suffrage prevails, have 
been the parts in which prosperity has been developed with a 
vigour before unknown to man ; and where there was no suffrage 
for the slave there is ruin hanging over the rich. The popu- 
lation of this land has consisted of men whose ties were not to 
it—of a population of exiles—of Irishmen, whose affections still 
cling to their “ emerald isle” —of Scotchmen, whose breasts will 
throb their last, before they cease to love “ the land of brown 
heath and shaggy wood”—of Englishmen, whose fendest recol- 
lections cluster about the green lanes of their merry native 
soil—of Frenchmen, to whom beautiful France is ever a gay 
enthusiasm—of Germans, who retain every custom of Germany, 
and speak its language as that of their fatherland, though a century 
has elapsed since their forefathers left it—of, in short, almost every 
people, and language, and tribe; yet, such has been the prosperity 
and freedom they have found in their new home, that it has 
chained itself, with a‘power stronger than all old ties, to the core 
of all hearts, and the ears of travellers ring with declarations of 
happiness. Many of them were men of earnest religious con- 
victions—Roman Catholics, the priests of whose old faith never 
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ceased to beard the oppressor, and uphold the dignity of po- 
verty—Congregationalists, to whom the rights of conscience 
were an enthusiasm and a duty—and Unitarians, who felt 
bound to their views by the authority both of reason and reve- 
lation ; but whatever their creed, the United States denied them 
no civil privileges, and neither established the one nor the other 
as a church for whom the rest were to be taxed or degraded or 
persecuted. Most of these men of many countries were fathers, 
and the republic did not tax them to —— either a navy or 
an army, in which their sons might bleed equally, but not rise 
equally. All were men. The United States, of all the countries 
in the world, alone recognised the fact; it alone bade men give 
each other the right hand of fellowship as brothers, equal, except 
that the nobler spirits were to serve the humbler, and all to 
recognise the immortal beauty of the service. In America alone 
is man, man. No wonder it is loved by religionists, fathers, and 
men. ‘This is not a dream. We have not said a thing any one 
denies ; for all we have said is, that it has no established church, 
no privileged classes, and no poverty. In Ireland are all these : 
the Catholic peasant pays tithe to the Protestant parson ; his 
son cannot start fair for promotion in either army or navy; he 
could not at all, till lately, and cannot now, without peril, vote 
for the man who would advocate his cause. If he cannot send 
the advocate of his interests to the legislature, the laws will not 
embody his interests; if his son cannot rise to the rich and 
honourable positions in the public service, the advantages of 
these stations cannot come w his family; if he pays both the 
clergyman whose religious instructions he receives, and him 
whose ministry he does not attend, it must impoverish and exas- 
perate him, in proportion to the willingness with which he gives 
to the one, and the violence with which he is compelled to give 
to the other; and, finally, if he can be governed by means of his 
wretchedness and ignorance, he will be kept wretched and 
ignorant: and all these things, though they fasten the miseries 
of Ireland to the institutions of Ireland, are mere truisms and 
common-places; though, because they see them not, thousands 
of good and intelligent men are the sworn and fervid defenders 
of those institutions, under the venerable name of the time- 
honoured and time-tried constitution of the country. Ireland is 
a fine country for bishops; it is a miserable country for poor 

eople. The burden of all travellers in Ireland is hunger. 
Herr von Raumer mentions, that the skins of gooseberries 
which he threw away were picked up by a famishing mother, to 
give to her child, who was ill from starvation. Mr Binns, 
who was assistant agricultural commissioner to the late Irish 
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Poor Inquiry,* says, using the words of a witness, that the 
generality of the peasantry “ have not a stitch but what they 
have on their bones.” Old asthmatic and rheumatic men and 
women have for beds nothing but straw, on clay. Their food 
was the coarsest kinds of potatoes, called lumpers, and the words 
of the people were, to which their appearance of emaciation and 
misery corresponded, ‘“ We are only just kept breathing,”— 
** Our eyes are only just kept open.” How dreadful, in men 
whose hearts are open to all brotherly sympathies, must be the 
gnaw and bitterness of hunger, ere they will dig a grave near 
the house of a man who deprives them of chance of food to warn 
him, and if the hint is not taken, fire his house, and keep the 
inmates amidst the flames with pitchforks! The cruelties of 
Ireland are the miseries of Ireland written in blood and fire. 
But Ireland is not alone in the crimes by which the hunger 
which will not beg, reveals itself through death and murder. 
Scotland too has its Thuggee of starvation. ‘The recent Glasgow 
trials, which are used to widen the breach between the middle 
classes and the lower, prove, we fear, that there too, in the best 
instructed and most moral manufacturing town perhaps in the 
world, for several years hunger has been hiring secret assassins. 
Robert Burns said, the sight of a man asking leave to toil was 
the most painful of all spectacles: a seeret tribunal of assassins 
for securing bread in return for their toil, is a fact, one of the 
most shocking in the annals of man, and which we urge upon the 
meditation of all thoughtful, and patriotic and benevolent men. 
To destroy the causes of such things is our radicalism. The 
blessings of a whole people are on the American institutions ; 
on ours, from Irishmen and Scotchmen, the guilty curse of blood. 
We would make our constitution loved. ‘Lhe defence of the 
causes of these things is Conservatism. ‘The state of things which 
has borne such deadly fruits is that to whose service are devoted 
the labours of men—none of whom have a legitimate drop of 
aristocratic blood in them—most of whom have themselves 
struggled with poverty, and almost all of whom are sprung from 
the ranks of the oppressed ;—men, such as Lockhart, Wilson, 
Barnes, Jerdan, Maginn, Mahoney, Palgrave, Sulivan, Banks, 
D’Isracli, Theodore Hook, Crofton Croker, and Abraham Hay- 
ward,—several of them Jews, and most of them Irishmen, who, if 
they were not ashamed of their fathers, would be on the side of 
the oppressed—the champions of their own order, in their places 
as sons of the unprivileged classes—instead of exhibiting the 
melancholy ores of the gifted kissing the feet of the dunces ; 





° See Biane’ * Beauties and Miseries of Ireland;’ an excellent book, both for 
interest and information. 
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the feet, which were for ages on the necks of their fathers,— 
instead of doing the base work of the aristocracy, fighting for 
them, writing for them, joking for them, pcheneatiblen for them, 
and (it may be said of not a few) lying for them, against men 
of their own class, of their own schools and colleges, whose only 
end is to make, without change when possible, but by change 
when needful, England, Scotland, and Ireland, not what America 
is, but like America, “a fine country for poor people.” 

It would be a useless task to furnish an abstract of a book which 
is sure to be read by almost all our readers. We shall, however, 
touch shortly on one or two of the features in Miss Martineau’s 
‘Western Travel’ which have most novelty, and are likely 
to attract most attention to the pages which contain them. 
One of the most attractive of these is her numerous sketches 
of the eminent men in America, about whom she justly observes, 
the intensest ignorance prevails in this country. ‘These portraits 
are, on the whole, very admirably done ; noble and pure moral 
standards are applied to each of them; her estimates are appre- 
ciative and admiring, and though we discern few traces of the 
application of any very profound philosophy of character to the 
men she portrays, her remarks are often singularly discrimi- 
nating and acute. Easily, rapidly and keenly, does she delineate 
the traits of temper and manner, the peculiarities of dress and 
person, which make up the pictures of the people she exhibits ; 
and, though containing marks of haste, and some mistakes, and 
though some of her observations on her friends have an air, more 
in appearance than in reality, of freedom amounting to asperity, 
which is the bad aspect of lier greatest quality,—her moral cou- 
rage ;—in spite of these drawbacks, —from their truth and brilliancy, 
the vivid reality apparent in them, and the elevated Ben 1 
they enforce—no such portraits of contemporaries have been laid 
before the public for many a day. We cannot do better than 
make a few of our pages an American portrait gallery ; we regret, 
however, that they can be but few. 

On board a steam-boat on the Hudson, she became acquainted 
with the late Mr Livingston, author of the ‘ Louisiana Code.’ 
She sketches rapidly his life, his studies at Princeton College in 
1780, when the professors were repeatedly driven from their 
chairs by incursions of the ape the library scattered, the 
apparatus destroyed, the college buildings shared with troops, and 
the students occasionally formed corps to go out and fight;—his 
triumphant struggles with his debts and lawsuits; and above all, 
his labours on his celebrated Penal Code. Having finished it, 
he sat up late one night to make his final corrections, and retired 
with the calm satisfaction of having completed it: he was awakened 
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by acry of fire, and every scrap and note of his papers were con- 
sumed. He was stunned for the hour; but before the day closed 
he had recommenced his labours, and in two years more he pre- 
sented their result to the legislature of Louisiana, considerably 
improved. He is thus brought before us;— 


“* Here he was,—now ploughing his way up his own beloved 
river, whose banks were studded with the country-seats of a host 
of his relations. He came to me on the upper deck, and sat looking 
very placid, with his staff between his knees, and his strong ob- 
serving countenance melting into an expression of pleasure when 
he described to me his enjoyment in burying himself among the 
mountains of Switzerland. He said he would not now hear of moun- 
tains anywhere else,—at least, noteither in his own country or mine. 
The last time I saw him was at the christening of a grand-niece, 
when he looked well in health, but conversed little, and seemed 
rather out of spirits. Within a month of that evening he was 
seized with pleurisy, which would in all probability have yielded to 
treatment; but he refused medicine, and was carried off, after a 
very short illness.” 


Here is Mr Van Buren, the present President of the United 
States. 

‘“‘ Mr Van Buren and his son happened to be in Albany, and 
called on me this afternoon. There is nothing remarkable in the 
appearance of this gentleman, whom I afterwards saw frequently 
at Washington. He is small in person, with light hair and blue 
eyes. I was often asked whether I did not think his manners 
gentlemanly, There is much friendliness in his manners, for he is 
a kind-hearted man : he is also rich in information, and Jets it come 
out on subjects in which he cannot contrive to see any danger in 
speaking. But his manners want the frankness and confidence 
which are essential to good breeding. He questions closely without 
giving anything in return. Moreover, he flatters to a degree which 
so cautious a man should long ago have found out to be disagree- 
able: and his flattery is not ne praise of the person he is speak- 
ing to, but a worse kind still,—a scepticism and ridicule of objects 
and persons supposed to be distasteful to the one he is conversing 
with. I fully believe that he is an amiable and indulgent domestic 
man, and a reasonable political master, a good scholar, and a 
shrewd man of business: but he has the scepticism which marks 
the lower orders of politicians. His public career exhibits no one 
exercise of that faith in men, and preference of principle to petty 
expediency, by which a statesman shows himself to be great. 

‘¢ The consequence is, that, with all his opportunities, no great deed 
has ever been put to his account, and his shrewdness has been at 
fault in some of the most trying crises of his career. The man who 
so little trusts others, and so intensely regards self as to make it the 
study of his life not to commit himself, is liable to a more than 
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ordinary danger of judging wrong when compelled, by the pressure 
of circumstances, to act a decided part. It has already been so 
with Mr Van Buren, more than once; and now that he is placed in 
a position where he must sometimes visibly lead, and cannot always 
appear to follow, it will be seen whether a due reverence of men, and 
a forgetfulness of self, would not have furnished him with more 
practical wisdom than all his ‘ sounding on his dim and perilous 
way.’ Mr Calhoun is, I believe, Mr Van Buren’s evil genius. 
Mr Calhoun was understood to be in expectation of succeeding 
to the presidential chair when Mr Van Buren was appointed Minister 
to Great Britain. This appointment of President Jackson’s did 
not receive the necessary sanction from the Senate; and the new 
Minister was recalled on the first possible day, Mr Calhoun being 
very active in bringing him back. Mr Calhoun was not aware 
that he was recalling one who was to prove a successful rival. Mr 
Calhoun has not been President; Mr Van Buren is so: but the 
successful rival has a mortal dread of the great Nullifier—a dread 
so obvious, and causing such a prostration of all principle and all 
dignity, as to oblige observers to conclude that there is more in the 
matter than they see; that it will come out some day why the dis- 
appointed aspirant is still to be propitiated, when he seems to be 
deprived of power to do mischief. To propitiate Mr Calhoun seems 
to have been Mr Van Buren’s great object for a long time past ; an 
object probably hopeless in itself, and in the pursuit of which he is 
likely to lose the confidence of the North far faster than he could, 
at best, disarm the enmity of the South. 

“In the spring of 1836, when Mr Van Buren was still Vice- 
President, and the Presidential election was drawing near, Mr 
Calhoun brought forward in the Senate his Bill (commonly called 
the Gag Bill), to violate the post-oflice function, by authorizin 
postmasters to investigate the contents of the mails, and to keep back 
all papers whatsoever relating to the subject of slavery. The Bill 
was, by consent, read the first and second times without debate ; and 
the Senate was to be divided on the question whether it should go 
to athird reading. The votes were equal,—l8to 18. ‘ Where’s 
the Vice-President?’ shouted Mr Calhoun’s mighty voice. The 
Vice-President was behind a pillar, talking. He was compelled to 
give the casting vote,—to commit himself for once ; a cruel necessity 
toaman of his caution. He voted for the third reading, and there was 
a bitter cry onthe instant,—‘ The Northern States are sold.’ The 
Bill was thrown out on the division of the third reading, and the Vice- 
President lost by his vote the good-will of the whole body of abo- 
litionists, who had till then supported him as the democratic and 
supposed anti-slavery candidate. As it was, most of the abolitionists 
did not vote at all, for want of a good candidate, and Mr Van 
Buren’s majority was so reduced as to justify a belief that if the 
people had had another year to consider his conduct in, or if ano- 
ther democratic candidate could have been put forward, he would 
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have been emphatically rejected. Having once committed himself, 
he has gone further still, in propitiation of Mr Calhoun. On the 
day of his presidential installation, he declared that under no cir- 
cumstances would he give his assent to any bill for the abolition of 
slavery in the district of Columbia. This declaration does not 
arise out of a belief that Congress has not power to abolish slavery 
in the district; for he did, not long before, when lard pressed, 
declare that he believed Congress to possess that power. He has 
therefore hazarded the extraordinary declaration that he will not, 
under any circumstances, assent to what may become the will of 
the people, constitutionally embodied. This is a bold intimation 
for a ‘ non-committal man’ to make. 

‘«¢ How strange it is to recal one’s first impressions of public men 
in the midst of one’s matured opinions of them! How freshly I 
remember the chat about West Point and Stockbridge acquaintances 
that I had that afternoon at Albany, with the conspicuous man 
about whom I was then ignorant and indifferent, and whom I have 
since seen committed to the lowest political principles and practices, 
while elected as professing some of the highest! It only remains 
to be said, that if Mr Van Buren feels himself aggrieved by the 
interpretation which is commonly put upon the facts of his political 
life, he has no one to blame but himself; for such misinterpretation 
(if it exist) is owing to his singular reserve.” 

We are inclined to doubt the completeness of this sketch; it 
seems to want the main point in the fe an exhibition of 
the qualities by which Mr Van Buren has become what he is, 
which most assuredly mere shrewdness in business, and weak 
caution, could never have made him. Mr Fergusson of Woodhill 
relates two traits of Van Buren which harmonize with what Miss 
Martineau has said, while they betray a point of character which 
would go far to explain his rise ; namely, the power of obtaining 
his purposes by skilfully and systematically acting on the feelings 
of others—a quality by which a man may rise to almost any 
height in ordinary times, when there is no pressing demand for 
the men who rise by doing things which show them to be the 
only persons capable of accomplishing what multitudes wish to be 
done. Mr Fergusson was introdued to Van Buren by a note 
from a gentleman he did not know, and by him io President 
Jackson, with whom they were when the unknown introducer 
was announced. Mr Fergusson says, “his face, no doubt, showed 
his feelings, for Mr Van Buren immediately rose, and kindly 
relieved me by saying, ‘ Permit me, Mr Fergusson, to introduce 
you to your friend Mr C——,’” much to the amusement of the 
President, who laughed heartily at what he could at first by no 
means decypher.” ‘This gentleman afterwards remarks, that Van 
Buren paid a compliment to Scotch settlers which was so addressed 
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to his national feelings as to “smack of the court.” These 
trifles seem indications of a habit. Mr Power tells us that Van 
Buren had, among his admirers, the cognomen of the “ Little 
Magician”—among his party, a character for wisdom and political 
sagacity; and to the combination of the two he probably owes the 
appellation of the American Talleyrand. Mr Power also cites 
his filling the chair of the senate with little reproach, while the 
avowed director of Jackson’s cabinet, as a proof of the greatest 
good temper; and we may add skill in managing men, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that he was only a short time 
before declared unworthy to represent the nation at a 
foreign court by the very assembly over which he presided 
so well. His manner, as a speaker, he thinks highly cha-, 
racteristic, ‘ cool, courteous; with a tone quiet but persuasive, 
a voice lowpitched, but singularly effective, from the clearness of 
his annunciation and well chosen emphasis.” 


We should, if space permitted, have quoted Miss Martineau’s 
sketch of Jackson, for whose occasional violence and prejudices, 
the qualities which got him the nickname of Old Hickory, are 
an ample compensation. The ‘hero of New Orleans,’ the man 
who with such a perfect comprehension of his position as he dis- 


played on that occasion, knew how to assume a dictatership in 
such a republic as America, and triumph by assuming it, how- 
ever inferior in talk and style he may be to his eloquent rivals, 
showed himself possessed of faculties which, so far as we are 
aware, none of them have ig bo A traveller mentions an 


American who became angry because, in a procession in which 
were several foreign ambassadors in gold lace costume glittering 
in the sun, the straight figure of the President was pointed out 
to him in a,plain black suit. There is a prejudice equally vulgar 
in the people who cannot recognize as a great man, a man who 
has no rhetoric. Miss Martineau passes, in rapid review, the 
most eminent men of Washington, in the following passage :— 


‘‘ Our pleasantest evenings were some spent at home in a society 
of the highest order. Ladies, literary, fashionable, or domestic, 
would spend an hour with us on their way from a dinner, or to a 
ball. Members of Congress would repose themselves by our fire- 
side. Mr Clay, sitting upright on the sofa, with his snuff-box ever 
in his hand, would discourse for many hours, in his even, soft, deli- 
berate tone, on any one of the great subjects of American policy which 
we might happen to start, always amazing us with the moderation of 
estimate and speech which so impetuous a nature has been able to 
attain. Mr Webster, leaning back at his ease, telling stories, crack- 
ing jokes, shaking the sofa with burst after burst of laughter, or 
smoothly discoursing to the perfect felicity of the logical part of one’s 
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constitution, would illuminate an evening now and then. Mr Cal- 
houn, the cast-iron man, who looks as if hé had never been born, 
and never could be extinguished, would come in sometimes to keep 
our understandings upon a painful stretch for a short while, and 
leave us to take to pieces his close, rapid, theoretical, illustrated 
talk, and see what we could make of it. His speech abounds in figures, 
truly illustrative, if that which they illustrate were but true also. 
But his theories of government (almost the only subject on which 
his thoughts are employed), the squarest and compactest theories 
that ever were made, are composed out of limited elements, and are 
not therefore likely to stand service very well. It is at first extremely 
interesting to hear Mr Calhoun talk; and there is a never-failing 
evidence of power in all he says and does, which commands intellee- 
-tual reverence: but the admiration is too soon turned into regret,— 
“into absolute melancholy. It is impossible to resist the conviction 
that all this force can be at best but useless, and is but too likely to be 
very mischievous. His mind has long lost all power of communi- 
cating with any other. I know no man who lives in such utter in- 
tellectual solitude. He meets men and harangues them, by the fire- 
side, as in the Senate: he is wrought like a piece of machinery, 
set a-going vehemently by a weight, and stops while you answer : 
he either passes by what you say, or twists it into a suitability with 
what is in his head, and begins to lecture again. Ofcourse, a mind 
like this can have little influence in the Senate, except by virtue, 
perpetually wearing out, of what it did in its less eccentric days: 
but its influence at home is to be dreaded. There is no hope that an 
intellect so cast in narrow theories will accommodate itself to vary- 
ing circumstances ; and there is every danger that it will break up 
all that it can, in order to remould the materials in its own way. 
Mr Calhoun is as full as ever of his Nullification doctrines; and 
those who know the force that is in him, and his utter incapacity of 
modification by other minds (after having gone through as re- 
markable a revolution of political opinion as perhaps arry man ever 
experienced), will no more expect repose and self-retention from him 
than from a voleano in full force. Relaxation is no longer in the 
wer of his will. I never saw any one who so completely gave me the 
idea of possession. Half an hour’s conversation with him is enough 
to make a necessarian of anybody. Accordingly, he is more com- 
plained of than blamed by his enemies. His moments of softness, 
in his family, and when recurring to old coilege days, are hailed by 
all as a relief to the vehement working of the intellectual machine ; 
a relief equally to himself and others. Those moments are as touch- 
ing to the observer as tears on the face of a soldier. 
“One incident befel during my stay which moved everybody.— 
A representative from South Carolina was ill, a friend of Mr Cal- 
houn’s ; and Mr Calhoun parted from us, one day, on leaving the 
Capitol, to visit this sick gentleman. The physician told Mr Cal- 


houn on his entrance that his friend was dying, and could not live 
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more than a very few hours. A visitor, not knowing this, asked 
the sick man how he was. ‘To judge by my own feelings,’ said he, 
‘much better ; but by the countenances of my friends, not.’ And 
le begged to be told the truth. On hearing it, he instantly beck- 
oned Mr Calhoun to him, and said, ‘I hear they are giving you 
rough treatment in the Senate. Let a dying friend implore you to 
guard your looks and words so as that no undue warmth may make 
you appear unworthy of your principles.’ ‘This was friendship,— 
strong friendship,’ said Mr Calhoun to me, and to many others ; 
and it had its due effect upon him, A few days after, Colonel Ben- 
ton, a fantastic senator from Missouri, interrupted Mr Calhoun in 
a speech, for the purpose of making an attack upon him, which 
would have been insufferable, if it had not been too absurdly worded 
to be easily made anything of. He was calied to order: this was 
objected to; the Senate divided upon the point of order, being dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the chair ;—in short, Mr Calhoun sat 
for two full hours, hearing his veracity talked about, before his 
speech could proceed. He sat in stern patience, scarcely moving a 
musele the whole time; and when it was all scttled in his favour, 
merely observed that his friends need not fear his being disturbed by 
an attack of this nature from such a quarter, and resumed his speech 
at the precise point where his argument had been broken off. It 
was great, and would have satisfied the ‘strong friendship’ of his 
departed comrade, if he could have been there to witness it. 

«Our active-minded, genial friend, Judge Story, found time to 
visit us frequently, though he is one of the busiest men in the world, 
—writing half-a-dozen great law books every year; having his full 
share of the business of the Supreme Court upon his hands; his 
professorship to attend to; the District Courts at home and in Mas- 
sachusetts, and a correspondence which spreads half over the world. 
His talk would gush out for hours, and there was never too much of 
it for us; it is so hearttelt, so lively, so various; and his face all 
the while, notwithstanding his grey hair, showing all the mobility 
and ingenuousness of a child’s. There is no tolerable portrait of 
Judge Story, and there never will be. I should like to bring him 
face to face with a person who entertains the common English idea 
of how an American looks and behaves. I should like to see what 
such an one would make of the quick smiles, the glistening eye, the 
gleeful tone, with passing touches of sentiment; the innocent self- 
complacency, the contiding, devoted affections of the great American 
lawyer. The preconception would be totally at fault. 

‘* With Judge Story sometimes came the man to whom he looked 
up with feelings. little short of adoration,—the aged Chief-J ustice 
Marshail. There was almost too much mutual respect in our first 
meeting: we knew something of his individual merits and services ; 
and he maintained through life, and carried to his grave, a rever- 
ence for woman as rare in its kind as in its degree. It had all the 
theoretical fervour and magnificence of Uncle Toby’s, with the ad- 
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vantage of being grounded upon an extensive knowledge of the sex. 
He was the father and the grandfather of women ; and out of this 
experience he brought, not only the love and pity which their offices 
and position command, and the awe of purity which they excite in 
the minds of the pure, but a steady conviction of their intellectual 
equality with men ; and with this, a deep sense of their social inju- 
ries. Throughout life he so invariably sustained their cause, that no 
indulgent libertine dared to flatter and humour, no sceptic, secure 
in the possession of power, dared to scoff at the claims of woman in 
the presence of Marshall, who, made clear-sighted by his purity, 
knew the sex far better than either. 

** How delighted we were to see Judge Story bring in the tall, 
majestic, bright-eyed old man !—old by chronology, by the lines on 
his composed face, and by his services to the republic ; but so dig- 
nified, so fresh, so present to the time, that no feeling of compas- 
sionate consideration for age dared to mix with the contemplation of 
him. The first evening, he asked me much about English politics, 
and especially whether the people were not fast ripening for the aboli- 
tion of our religious establishment—an institution which, after a 
long study of it, he considered so monstrous in principle, and so in- 
jurious to true religion in practice, that he could not imagine that it 
could be upheld for anything but political purposes. There was no 
here, on account of American modes being different ; for 

1e observed that the clergy were there, as elsewhere, far trom bein 
in the van of society, and lamented the existence of much fanati- 
cism in the United States: but he saw the evils of an establishment 
the more clearly, not the less, from being aware of the faults in the 
administration of religion at home. The most animated moment of 
our conversation was when I told him I was going to visit MrMadison, 
on leaving Washington. He instantly sat upright in his chair, and, 
with beaming eyes, began to praise Mr Madison. Madison received 
the mention of Marshall’s name in just the same manner: yet these 
men were strongly opposed in politics, and their magnanimous ap- 
preciation of each other underwent no slight or brief trial. 

“‘ Judge Porter sometimes came, a hearty friend, and much like 
a fellow-countryman, though he was a senator of the United States, 
and had previously been, tor fourteen years, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana. He was Irish by birth. His father was vin- 
dictively executed, with cruel haste, under martial law, in the Irish 
rebellion; and the sons were sent by their noble-minded mother to 
America, where Alexander, the eldest, has thus raised himself into 
a station of high honour. Judge Porter’s warmth, sincerity, gene- 
rosity, knowledge, and wit, are the pride of his constituents, and 
very ornamental to the Senate. What their charm is by the fireside 
me hy imagined.” 

/e must pass her sketch ot the pe Vice-President, Colonel 
Johnson, of whom she says, “If he should become President, he 
will be as strange looking a potentate as ever ruled; his coun- 
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tenance is wild, though with much cleverness in it; his hair 
wanders all abroad, and he wears no cravat ;’—because we have 
a still more interesting personage to notice in the celebrated, 
couse unseen, Amos Kendall—the object of infinite marvel in 
Washington, and, indeed, in the whole of the United States. 

‘* T was fortunate enough once to catch a glimpse of the invisible 
Amos Kendall, one of the most remarkable men in America. He 
is su d to be the moving spring of the whole administration ; 
the thinker, planner and doer; but it is all in the dark. Documents 
are issued of an excellence which prevents their being attributed to 

rsons who take the responsibility of them; a correspondence is 

ept up all over the country for which no one seems to be answer- 
able; work is done, of goblin extent and with goblin speed, which 
makes men look about them with a superstitious wonder ; and the 
invisible Amos Kendall has the credit of it all. President Jack- 
son’s Letters to his Cabinet are said to be Kendall’s: the Report on 
Sunday Mails is attributed to Kendall: the letters sent from Wash- 
ington to appear in remote country newspapers, whence they are 
collected and published in the ‘Globe’ as demonstrations of public 
opinion, are pronounced to be written by Kendall: every myste- 
rious paragraph in opposition newspapers relates to Kendall: and it 
is some relief to the timid that his having now the office of Post- 
master-General affords opportunity for open attacks upon this twi- 
light personage ; who is proved, by the faults in the Post-Office ad- 
ministration, not to be able to do quite everything well. But he is 
undoubtedly a great genius. He unites with his “ great talent for 
silence” a splendid audacity. 

‘“‘ It is clear that he could not do the work he does (incredible 
enough in amount any way) if he went into society like other men. 
He did, however, one evening,—I think it was at the Attorney- 
General’s. The moment I went in, intimations reached me from all 
quarters, amidst nods and winks, ‘ Kendall is here:’ ‘ That is 
he.’ I saw at once that his plea for seclusion,—bad health,—is no 
false one. The extreme sallowness of his complexion, and hair of 
such perfect whiteness as is rarely seen in a man of middle age, tes- 
tified to disease. His countenance does not help the superstitious 
to throw off their dread of him. He probably does not desire this 
superstition to melt away; for there is no calculating how much 
influence was given to Jackson’s administration by the universal 
belief that there was a concealed eye and hand behind the machinery 
of government, by which everything could be foreseen, and the 
hardest deeds done. A member of Congress told me, this night, 
that he had watched through four sessions for a sight of Ken all, 
and had never obtained it till now. Kendall was leaning on a chair, 
with his head bent down, and eye glancing up at a member of Con- 
gress with whom he was in earnest conversation: and in a few mi- 
nutes he was gone. 

‘“‘ Tidings reached Mr and Mrs Clay one evening, many years 
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ago, at their house in the neighbourhood of Lexington, Kentucky, ii 
that a young man, solitary and poor, lay ill of a fever in the noisy 1h 
hotel in the town. Mrs Clay went down in the carriage without | 
delay, and brought the sufferer home to her house, where she nursed 
him with her own hands till he recovered. Mr Clay was struck 
with the talents and knowledge of the young man (Kendall), and 





retained him as tutor to his sons, heaping benefits upon him with 

: characteristic bounty. Thus far is notorious fact. As to the causes 

4 of their separation and enmity, I have not heard Kendall’s side of 

. the question ; and I therefore say nothing; but go on to the other 

| notorious facts, that Amos Kendall quitted Mr Clay’s political party 

x some time after Adams had been, by Mr Clay’s influence, seated in 

h the Presidential chair, and went over to Jackson; since which time 
m he has never ceased his persecutions of Mr Clay through the news- uy | 
| pers. It was extensively believed, on Mr Van Buren’s accession, 1 
_ that Kendall would be dismissed from office altogether ; and there ; 
‘ was much speculation about how the administration would get on | 
a without him. But he appears to be still there. Whether he goes i 
ic or stays, it will probably be soon apparent how much of the conduct a 
“ of Jackson’s government is attributable to Kendall’s influence over 

‘t the mind of the late President ; as he is hardly likely to stand in 

ma the same relation to the present.” 

i- The great men of America, seeing many things in a truer 

d- light than has yet reached the regions whence our public 

Js functionaries are derived, seem to entertain very considerable 

-” contempt for the understandings of the small personages who 

are all this country will ever hold out to the gaze of the world 

ole as her statesmen, while the people continue to look to the rich 

= and titled for leaders, and not to themselves. “It may be 

all imagined,” says Miss Martineau, “what a monument of idiocy bag 
te the forcible maintenance of the Church of England in Ireland 4 
no must appear to American statesmen. ‘I do not understand this 1) 
of Lord John Russell of yours,’ said one of the most sagacious of 

es- them. ‘Is he serious in supposing that he can allow a penn 

ous of the revenues, a plait of the lawn sleeves of that Irish Chure ) 
his to be touched, and keep the whole from coming down in Ireland Ay 
ach first, and in England afterwards?” The comparison of various, | 
real but I believe pretty extensive American opinions about the ws 
ery Church of England, yields rather a curious result. No one Ha 
the dreams of the Establishment being necessary or being de- ‘ i 
PY signed for the maintenance of religion; it is seen by Chief 
aie, Justice Marshall and a host of others, to be an institution turned 
ae to political purposes. Mr Van Buren, among many, considers 

ml- 


that the Church has supported the state for many years. Mr 
Clay, and a multitude with him, anticipates the speedy fall of the 
Establishment. The result yielded by all this is a persuasion 
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not very favourable (to use.the American phrase) ‘to the perma- 
nence of our institutions.’” These are pretty sharp truths.for 
the Federalists of America to say of their friends the Tories of 
England; and, as the latter have not unfrequently represented 
that, when Chief Justice Marshall died, everything venerable and 
great in the United States would die with him—we beg them to 
we in return his opinion of the Established Church of 
ngland—that it is a mere political instrument, which no one 
can dream of as a thing calculated, or intended, for the service of 
religion. 

We cannot resist another picture of some of these men. ‘The 
group is striking : 

‘«* At some moments the Supreme Court presents a singular spec- 
tacle. I have watched the assemblage while the Chief Justice was 
delivering a judgment ;—the three Judges on either hand gazing at 
him, more like learners than associates ;—Webster standing firm as 
a rock, his large, deep-set eyes wide awake, his lips compressed, 
and his whole countenance in that intent stillness which instantly 
fixes the eye of the stranger,—Clay leaning against the desk in an 
attitude whose grace contrasts strangely with the slovenly make of 
his dress, his snufi-box for the moment unopened in his hand, his 
small grey eye and placid half-smile conveying an expression of 
pleasure which redeems his face from its usual unaccountable com- 
monness ;—the Attorney-General, his fingers playing among his 
papers, his quick black eye, and thin tremulous lips for once fixed, 

is small face, pale with thought, contrasting remarkably with the 
other two;—these men, absorbed in what they are listening to, 
thinking neither of themselves nor of each other, while they are 
watched by the groups of idlers and listeners around them,—the 
newspaper corps, the dark Cherokee chiefs, the stragglers from the 
far west, the gay ladies in their waving plumes, and the members of 
either house that have stepped in to listen,—all these I have seen at 
one moment constitute one silent assemblage, while the mild voice 
of the aged Chief-Justice sounded through the Court. 

‘* Every one is aware that the wigs and gowns of counsel are not 
to be seen in the United States. There was no knowing, when 
Webster sauntered in, threw himself down, and leaned back against 
the table, his dreamy eyes seeming to see nothing about him, whe- 
ther he would by and by take up his hat, and go away, or whether 
he would rouse himself suddenly, and stand up to address the 
Judges. For the generality there was no knowing; and to ts, 
who were forewarned, it was amusing to see how the Court would 
fill after the entrance of Webster, and empty when he had gone 
back to the Senate Chamber. The chief interest to me in Webster’s 
pleading, and also in his speaking in the Senate, was from seein 
one so dreamy and nonchalant roused into strong excitement. It 
teemed like having a curtain lifted up, through which it was impos- 
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sible to pry; like hearing autobiographical secrets. Webster is a 
lover of ease and pleasure, and has an air of the most unaffected in- 
dolence and careless self-sufficiency. It is something to see him 
moved.with anxiety and the toil of intellectual conflict: to see his 
lips tremble, his nostrils expand, the perspiration start upon his 
brow; to hear his voice vary with emotion, and to watch the ex- 
pression of laborious thought while he pauses, for minutes together, 
to consider his notes, and decide upon the arrangement of his 
argument.” 

Miss Martineau adds some biographical particulars of Mr 
Webster and Mr Clay. Of Mr Webster she tells us, that 
though born in New Hampshire, in 1782, his father, a farmer, 
had before that time (in the language of his son) “lighted his 
fire nearer to the North Pole than any other subject of the 
States.” His country placed education within his reach, and 
through its schools and colleges, by industry and superior 
talents, and a few fortunate accidents, he has made himself 
the head of the Federalist party. He was an unsuccessful 
candidate at the last Presidential Election, and has now few 
chances of office. Miss Martineau’s description gives the 
idea of him as a man of more imagiuation than heart, who 
seldom seems much in earnest, except on the spur of ambition ; 
else he might have been the virtual anak of the United 
States. He is listened to in the Senate as an oracle on constitu- 
tional questions, and he seldom speaks on others. On such 
occasions, “he may be seen leaning back in his chair, not as 
usual, biting the top of his — or twirling his thumbs, or burst- 
ing into sudden laughter; but absent and thoughtful, making 
notes. 

“‘ When he rises, his voice is moderate, and his manner quiet, 
with the slightest possible mixture of embarrassment; his right 
hand rests upon his desk, and the left hangs by his side. Before 
his first head is finished, however, his voice has risen so as to fill 
the chamber and ring again, and he has fallen into his favourite 
attitude, with lus left hand wader his coxt-teil, and the right in full 
action. At this moment, the eve rests upen hiva #s upon one under 
the truc iuspiration of seeing the invisible, and grasping the impel- 

able. When the visiou has passed away, che chunge iv astonishing : 

2 sits at his desk, writing letiers or dreaming, so that he does not 
always discover when the Senate is going to a division. Some one 
of his party has not seldom to jog his elbow, and tell him that his 
vote is wanted.” 

Mr Clay she describes as a man of plain appearance, re- 
sembling a west country farmer; a tall, thin, weather-beaten 
man, with small, sly grey eyes, which have a subtle expression of 
placid kindness, that no artist can catch. Grave humour, 
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and sometimes gentle sentiment, very touching from a “< 
cious man of ambition; a very irritable man, who subdued his 
irritability ; a statesman, disciplined by disappointment to modera- 
tion; these are the traits Miss Martineau draws of her friend. 
He is the son of a Virginian clergyman, and born in 1777. After 
studying law, he settled at Lexington in Kentucky, and strove 
in vain for the abolition of slavery in that state. When about 
the age of thirty, he was sent to represent his state in Congress. 
The greatest deed he has done, according to Miss Martineau, 
consisted in obtaining the recognition of the independence of the 
Spanish Colonies in South America. He is the framer of the 
restrictive commercial policy called, “the American System ;” 
but the man who took the lead in moderating it to suit the exi- 
gencies of the times. His recollections of Europe are still vivid, 
and he is full of the sayings of Castlereagh, Canning, Eldon, 
Stowell, Mackintosh and Sidne Smith. She never saw so deep 
a moral impression produced by any speech, as by one he de- 
livered on the injuries of the Indians. His eloquence lies in his 
earnestness, and he is always prompt, temperate, and graceful. 


‘* His first sentences are homely, and given with a little hesita- 

tion and repetition, and with an agitation shown by a frequent 

utting on and taking off of the spectacles, and a trembling of the 
hands among the documents on the desk. Then, as the speaker 
becomes possessed with his subject, the agitation changes its cha- 
racter, but does not subside. is utterance is still deliberate, but 
his voice becomes deliciously winning. Its higher tones dis- 
appointed me at first; but the lower ones, trembling with emotion, 
swelling and falling with the earnestness of the speaker, are ve 
moving ; and his whole manner becomes irresistibly persuasive. 
saw tears, of which I am sure he was wholly unconscious, falling 
on his papers, as he vividly described the woes and injuries of the 
aborigines. I saw Webster draw his hand: across his eyes; I saw 
every one deeply moved except two persons,—the Vice-president, 
who yawned somewhat ostentatiously, and the Georgian senator, 
who was busy brewing his storm.” 


But our last group must be the American Senate. 


‘«¢ The American Senate is a most imposing assemblage. When I 
first entered it, I thought I never saw a finer set of heads than the 
forty-six before my eyes:—two only being absent, and the Union 
then consisting of twenty-four States. r Calhoun’s countenance 
first fixed my attention; the splendid eye, the straight forehead, 
surmounted by a load of stiff, upright, dark hair; the stern brow; 
the inflexible mouth ;—it is one of the most remarkable heads in the 
country. Next.him sat his colleague, Mr Preston, in singular con- 
trast,—stout in person, with a round, ruddy, good-humoured face, 
large blue eyes, and a wig, orange to-day, brown yesterday, and 
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golden to-morrow. Near them sat Colonel Benton, a tempora 
ple’s man, remarkable chiefly for his pomposity. He sat swell- 
ing amidst his piles of papers and books, looking like a being 
designed by nature to be a good-humoured barber or innkeeper, but 
forced by fate to make himself into a mock-heroic senator. Oppo- 
site sat the transcendent Webster, with his square forehead and 
cavernous eyes; and behind him the homely Clay, with the face 
and figure of a farmer, but something of the air ef a divine, from 
his hair being combed straight back from his temples. Near them 
sat Southard and Porter; the former astute and rapid in counte- 
nance and gesture ; the latter strangely mingling a boyish fun and 
lightness of manner and glance, with the sobriety suitable to the 
judge and the senator. His keen eye takes in everything that 
passes ; his extraordinary mouth, with its overhanging upper lip, 
has but to unfold into a smile to win laughter from the sourest 
official or demagogue. Then there was the bright bonhommie of 
Ewing of Ohio, the most primitive-looking of senators; and the 
benign, religious gravity of Frelinghuysen ; the gentlemanly air of 
Buchanan ; the shrewdness of Poindexter; the somewhat melan- 
choly simplicity of Silsbee,—all these, and many others, were 
striking; and for nothing more than for their total unlikeness to 
each other. No English person who has not travelled over half 
the world, can form an idea of such differences among men forming 
one assembly for the same purposes, and speaking the same language. 
Some were descended from Dutch farmers, some from French 
huguenots, some from Scotch puritans, some from English cavaliers, 
some from Irish chieftains. They were brought together out of 
law-courts, sugar-fields, merchants’ stores, mountain-farms, forests 
and prairies. The stamp of originality was impressed on every 
one, and inspired a deep, involuntary respect. I have seen no 
assembly of chosen men, and no company of the high-born, invested 
with the antique dignities of an antique realm, half so imposing to 
the imagination as this collection of stout-souled, full-grown, 
original men, brought together on the ground of their supposed 
sufficiency, to work out the will of their diverse constituencies.” 


Though we have already trespassed too much on our e, 
we have left many traits of these men which must be sagt te 
the book itself. But on Mr Adams, who, after having been once 
President, is now merely amember of the Representative Assembly, 
we must expend a few words : a man who, on some new idea of jus- 
tice and impartiality which strikes his brain overnight, will come 
down to the house, and launch it forth in invectives against his 
friends, and sympathy with his foes. ‘“ He runs in veins; if you 
chance to light upon one, you will find him marvellously rich; if 
not, you may chance to meet rubbish. In action he is very pe- 
culiar. He will do ninety-nine things nobly—excellently; but the 
hundredth will be so bad in taste and temper, that it will drive 
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all the rest out of your head if you don’t take care.” Mr Adams 
is a man apparently reckless of opinion. When the question of 
discussing the abolition of slavery was before Congress, he stood 
up for it alone, “in absolute unity,” while hunted and almost 
torn to pieces by an outrageous majority. Such a man is in- 
valuable; and the Americans are not alone in their incapacity 
of comprehending such as him—it is the feature of our age. 

We pass over a chapter on Mount Vernon, and the sordid vault 
of red brick, with an irondoor—resembling an oven—its stone slab 
with a funereal text over the door, overshadowed in summer by 
cedars, pines, and some beech and birch trees—where lies the 
man of whom it has been said—truly in spirit though inaccu- 
rately in fact—that he 

* might have been a king, 
But that he understood 
How much it was a meaner thing 
To be unjustly great than honourably good.” 


Humble is this oven-like vault when compared with the mag~- 
nificent witchery of sculpture in our places of repose for the dead 
and great—Westminster Abbey and St Paul’s—but no sculpture 
can make up to our country for the absence from its soil of men 
who wield the moral monarchy of an example like his. 

On a sweet day in early spring, when the patches of snow 
under the fences were melting fast, the carriage of Miss Mar- 
tineau weltered its way through a road which was one continued 
slough, to the portico of the house of Mr Madison. A lawn and 
wood stretch behind it, and the front looks on the blue mountain 
chain which traverses the State of Virginia; the shifting lights 
upon which were a delightful refreshment to eyes which had been 
confined to a city for many weeks. She Pa! that Mr Madison 
(‘a wonderful man of eighty-three”) had, during this winter, con- 
fined himself, to avoid rheumatism, to one apartment, rising after 
breakfast about nine o'clock, and sitting in his easy chair until 
ten at night. His studies, he said, “lay in a nut-snell ;” his 
sight had never been perfect, an’ he was deaf on one ear; but 
he could hear Mrs Madisouw read, and he lost little of the con- 
versation. 

‘* He was in his chair, with a pillow behind him, when I first 
saw him ; his little person wrapped in a black silk gown; a warm 
grey and white cap upon his head, which his lady took eare should 
always sit becomingly ; and grey worsted gloves, his hands having 
been rheumatic. His voice was clear and strong, and his manner 
of speaking particularly lively,—often playful. Except that the 
face was smaller, and of course older, the likeness to the common 
engraving of him was perfect. He seemed not to have lost any 
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teeth, and the form of the face was therefore preserved, without any 
striking marks of age. It was an uncommonly pleasant counte- 
nance. 

** His relish for conversation could never have been keener. I 
was in perpetual fear of his being exhausted; and at the end of 
every few hours I left my seat by the arm of his chair, and went to 
the sofa by Mrs Madison, on the other side of the room: but he 
was sure to follow, and sit down between us; so that when I found 
the only effect of my moving was to deprive him of the comfort of 
his chair, I returned to my station, and never left it but for food 
and sleep,—glad enough to make the most of my means of inter- 
course with one whose political philosophy I deeply venerated. 
The finest of his characteristics appeared to me to be his inexhausti- 
ble faith,—faith that a well-founded Commonwealth may, as our 
motto declares, be immortal; not only because the people, its con- 
stituency, never dies, but because the principles of justice in which 
such a Commonwealth originates never die out of the people’s heart 
and mind. * * * He observed that the whole Bible is against negro 
slavery ; but that the clergy do not preach this: and the people do 
not see it. He became animated in describing what I have elsewhere 
related of the eagerness of the clergy of the four denominations to 
eatch converts among the slaves, and the effect of religious teaching 
of this kind upon those who, having no rights, can have no duties. 

‘* Mr Madison expressed his regret at the death of Mr Malthus, 
whose works he had studied with close attention. He mentioned 
that Franklin and two others had anticipated Malthus in comparing 
the rates of increase of population and food; but that Malthus had 
been the first to draw out the doctrine ;—with an attempt at too 
much precision, however, in determining the ratio of the increase of 
food. He laughed at Godwin’s methods of accounting for the 
enormous increase of population in America by referring it to im- 
migration, and having recourse to any supposition rather than the 
obvious one of an abundance of food. He declared himself very 
curious on the subject of the size of the Roman farms, and that he 
had asked many friends where the mistake lies in the accounts 
which have come down to us. Some Roman farms are represented 
as consisting of an acre and 9 quarter; the produce of which would 
he eaten up by « pair of oxen. "Whe escate of Cincinnatus being 
three times this size, he could scarcely plough, after havmg lost 
halt of it by being surety. Either there must be some great mistake 
about our uotion of the measurement of Roman farms, or there 
must have been commons for grazing, and woods for fuel; the im- 
portation of grain from Sicily and other places not having taken 

lace till long after. He asked by what influence our corn laws, so 
injurious to all, and so obviously so to the many, were kept up, and 
whether it was possible that they should continue long. He de- 
clared himself in favour of free-trade, though believing that the 
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freedom cannot be complete in any one country till universal peace 
shall afford opportunity for universal agreement. 

*¢ The active old man, who declared himself crippled with rheu- 
matism, had breakfasted, risen and was dressed before we sat down 
to breakfast. He talked a good deal about the American Presi~ 
dents, and some living politicians, for two hours, when his letters 
and newspapers were brought in. He gaily threw them aside, 
saying he could read the newspapers every day, and must make the 
most of his time with us, if we would go away so soon as we talked 
of. He asked me, smiling, if I thought it too vast and anti- 
republican a privilege for the ex-Presidents to have their letters 
and newspapers free, considering that this was the only worldly 
benefit they carried away from their office. 

‘* He declared himself perfectly satisfied that there is in the 
United States a far more ample and equal provision for pastors, and 
of religious instruction for the people, than could have been secured 
by a religious establishment of any kind; and that one of the 
greatest services which his country will be hereafter perceived 
to have rendered to the world, will be the —- proved that reli- 
gion is the more cared for, the more unreservedly it is committed 


to the affections of the people. He quoted the remark of Voltaire, 
that if there were only one religion in a country, it would be a pure 
despotism ; if two, they would be deadly enemies; but half a 


hundred subsist in fine harmony. He observed that this was the 
case in America; and that so true and pregnant a remark as this 
ought to be accepted as an atonement for many that would die of 
untruth. He went on to notice the remarkable fact that creeds 
which oppose each other, and which in concatenation would seem 
to be most demoralizing, do, by virtue of some one common prin- 
ciple, agree in causing the moral elevation of those who hold them. 

e instanced Philosophical Necessity, as held by Hume, Kaimes, 
Edwards, and Priestley. * * * 

‘“¢ The next morning, we found our host in fine spirits. He de- 
scribed, with much vivacity, the variety of visits from strangers 
that he was subject to, saying that some were taxes and edhees 
bounties. He laughed about the ludicrous effect sometimes pro- 
duced by an utter failure of sympathy in matters of grave pursuit : 
and told us of a ride he took with a young English geologist who 
was on a visit to him, and who spurred up te him in a fit of trans- 
port, holding a stone almost into his eyes, and exclaiming, ‘ Gray- 
wacke, sir! gray-wacke, gray-wacke !’ the host all the time being 
quite unable to understand or sympathise with this vehement 
rapture. 

“< If the people, said Mr Madison, speaking of war, who 
pay for war, are eager for it, it is quite a different thin 
from —— being so, who are at no cost. He mention 
that rge the Fourth, as Prince Regent, was a large gainer 
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in the last war, from his share of the Droits of the Admi- 
ralty, amounting to 1,000,000/. per annum ;—a pretty premium, 
Mr Madison observed, to pay a king for going to war. He told 
me about the formation of the philosophical and humane agreement 
between Franklin and Frederick of Prussia, that merchant ships, 
unarmed, should go about their business as freely in the war as in 
peace. 


‘¢ Franklin was near seventy when Mr Madison first knew him. 
He went to the Hall of Congress in a sedan, and sat all the time 
writing what he had to say, and getting it read, because he could 
not stand. He was soon afterwards bed-ridden, when Madison was 
his frequent visitor. He had much self-command; and when 
seized by severe pain, soon roused himself to converse, almost as if 
it did not exist. One of the most striking points about him was 
his dislike of ment. He would listen to his adversary, and 
then overthrow him with an anecdote. 


‘“« After avowing a very unfashionable admiration of Darwin’s 
, and declaring that the splendour of the diction put his 
Imagination into a very gay state, Mr Madison went into a specu- 
lation about. what would eventually come of all existing languages 
and their literature ; declaring that he had little hope of the sta- 
bility of languages when terms of even classical derivation are per- 
petuall changing their meanings with time. Then, by some 
channel, now forgotten, we got round to the less agreeable subject 
of national debts and taxation, when, as might be expected, Mr 
Madison expressed his horror of the machinery necessary under a 
system of indirect levy, and his attachment to a plan of moderate 
expenditure, provided for by direct taxation. He remarked upon 
Pitt’s success in obtaining revenue when every other man would 
rather have surrendered his plans than used the means he employed. 
He observed that King, Lords, and Commons, might constitute a 
vernment which would work a long while in a kingdom no bigger 
than Great Britain; but that it would soon become an absolute go- 
vernment in a country as large as Russia, from the magnitude of its 
executive power; and that it was a common but serious mistake to 
suppose that a country must be small to be a republic; since a 
republican form, with a federal head, can be extended almost with- 
out limits, without losing its proportions,—becoming all the while 
less instead of more, subject to change. In a small republic, there 
is much noise from the fury of parties; while in a spreading, but 
simply working republic, like that of the Union, the silent influence 
of the federal head keeps down more aw: than ever appear. 
In the spring of the following year he declined, and died on the 
28th of June, 1836.” 


The last sketch on which we shall dwell is of Dr Channing: 
of all public characters in America, if not the one who excites 
most interest in England, the man who excites it in the greatest 
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number. In September 1835, Miss Martineau first saw him at 
Oakland, in Rhode Island, six miles from Newport. The last 
ten miles of the road from Boston, to Dr Channing’s house, pee 
through a watery region, where the whims of sunshine and cloud 
are as various and as palpable as at sea; and thence over a long 
bridge to the island, affording glimpses of smaller islands in the 
ae river, and of the distant main with its breakers. At his 
own garden-gate she met this eloquent preacher, a short and very 
slightly made man, who looked younger and pleasanter than she 
expected, and (though dry and repulsive in his manners at first) 
has a voice for the tones of which the ear watches, and a rigid 
countenance which varies more than people su e it can, and 
expresses all its mirth through the eyes. Miss Martineau vindi- 
cates him from the charge of spiritual pride, to which his manner 
exposes him; and says she was often struck speechless by evi- 
dences of humility, of generous truth, and meek charity. Dr 
Channing, we have heard, was brought up a Calvinist, of the 
most rigid order, and encountered, in the struggles by which 
poverty ennobles the men who pass through its ordeal, many hard- 
ships during his youth. The office of a teacher in a school for the 
children of the poor was his occupation when educating himself; 
and we fancy “ books of etiquette” were not then spread beyond 
the aristocratic classes, a circumstance which would account for 
many deficiencies, if they existed. Dr Channing has what may be 
termed an appropriating mind. He habitually attempts to draw 
out the person he talks with, and lays up whatever ideas he ob- 
tains, which, sooner or later, reappear enriched and polished, and 
sot, gem-like, in his tasteful, eloquent, and elevating composi- 
tions. His studies are not so much occupied with thought in its 
Proper sense—the self-relying and independent investigation of 
truth by the free judgment acting on the naked facts, as with the 
expression of thought blended with ennobling feeling. ‘The two 
processes, however, are more akin than is supposed, since, 
as our friend M. Nisard has beautifully said, the reason 
for polish lies very deep—when polishing the. diction we 
are improving the theught. The timidity with which he has 
been charged is easily uccounted for. A short stature and slight 
make, exposure in youth to difficulties, and anong stern Calvinists 
and a rugged population, amply explain the cirewmstance. But 
‘our business is less explanation ere statement. Miss Mar- 
tineau pronounces on him a deserved eulogium for his tardy, 
but effective, advocacy of negro emancipation. He lives amidst 
the aristocracy of Boston, and the most eminent of the Unita- 
rian clergy, to both which elasses the cause of the abolitionists 
“isa topic both of ridicule and of opprobrium. He dislikes noto- 
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riety and ostentation of every sort; yet, no sooner was he con- 
vineed of a call of duty, than he came forth from his quiet re- 
tirement into the storm, to be wondered at and sighed over in 

ivate houses, rebuked and abused in Congress, and foamed at 
in the South. He lived surrounded by something like worship; 
he boldly braved popular hatred; and from being a man o 
whom the whole Union was proud, made himself one who could 
not enter half of it without danger to his life. 

‘* He loves the country retirement in which I first saw him; for 
his habit of mind is not one which renders him indifferent to the 
objects about him. He never sits in his study for hours together, 
occupied with books and thoughts, but even when most deeply 
engaged in composition, walks out into his garden so frequently 
that the wonder to persons who use different methods is how, amidst 
s0 many interruptions, he keeps up any continuity of thought, or ac- 
complishes any amount of composition at all. He rarely has his pen in 
his hand for more than an hour at a time. In his last publication, as 
in some former ones, he affords an indication of this habit of his, 
which, to those who know him, serves as a picture of himself in 
his garden, sauntering alone in his grey morning gown, or chatting 
with any of his family whom he may meet in the walks. ‘ I have 
prepared this letter, he says, ‘ not amidst the goadings, irritations, 
and feverish tumults of a crowded city, but in the stillness of retire- 
ment, amid scenes of peace and beauty. Hardly an hour has passed 
in which I have not sought relief from the exhaustion of writing 
by walking abroad amidst God’s works, which seldom fail to 
breathe tranquillity, and which, by their harmony and beneficence, 
continually cheer me, as emblems and prophecies of a more harme- 
nious and blessed state of human affairs than has yet been known.’ 
He has frequently referred in conversation, even to strangers, and 
once at least in print, to the influenee on his mind of having passed his 
boyhood on the seashore ; and to this shore he lost no time in taking 
‘me. He liked that we should be abroad alniost all day. In the 
morning we met early in the garden: at noon he drove me, or we 
went in the carriage, to some point of the shore; and in the after- 
noon we walked to the glen,—where, truly, any one might be 
thankful to go, every summer evening and autumn afternoon. The 
way was through a field, an orchard, a narrow glen, shadowy with 
rocks and trees, down to the shore, where the sea runs in between 
the.island and the mainland. The little coves of clear blue water, 
.the boats. moving in the sunlight, the long distant bridge on the left 
hand, and the main opening and spreading on the right, made up a 
delicious scene—the favourite haunt of Dr C.’s family. To the more 
distant shore of the ocean itself he drove me in his gig,—even to 
Purgatory.* By the way, he showed me Berkeley’s, house, of grey 





* « Purgatories. I know not what fancied resemblances have applied this whim- 
sical name to several extensive fissures in the roeks of New England." Professor 
Hitchcock's Geology, &c,, of Massachusett’s, p. 114. 
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stone, rather sunk among trees,—built by the bishop in a rather 
unpromising spot, selected on account of the fine view of 
Newport, the downs, the beach, and the sea, which is obtained 
from the ridge of the hill over which he must pass on his way to 
and from the town. The only beauty which the scene lacked, when 
I saw it, was a brighter verdure. It was the end of summer, and 
the downs were not green. They were sprinkled over with dwell- 
ings and clumps of trees; rocks jutted out for the waves to break 
upon, the spray dashing to a great height ; on the interval of smooth 
sand, the silver waves spread noiselessly abroad, and retired ; while 
flocks of running snipes and a solitary seagull were the only 
living things visible. This interval of smooth beach is bounded 
inland by the pile of rocks which was Berkeley’s favourite resort, 
and where the conversations in the ‘ Minute Philosopher’ are sup- 
posed to have taken place. They are not a lofty, but a shelvy, 
shadowy pile, full of recesses, where the thinker may sit sheltered 
com the heat ; and of platforms, where he may lie basking in 
the sun. 


‘« Purgatory is a deep and narrow fissure in the rock, where the 
sea flows in;—one of those fissures which, as Dr C. told me, are 
@ puzzle to geologists. The surfaces of the severed rocks are as 
smooth as marble, though the split has taken place through the 
middle of very large stones. These rocks are considered remark- 
able specimens of pudding-stone. After fearfully looking down into 
the dark floods of Purgatory, we wandered about long among the 

iles of rocks, the spray dashing all around us. Birds and spiders 
how thought fit to make their homes amidst all the noise and com- 
motion of these recesses. Webs were trembling under the shelves 
above the breakers, and swallows’ nests hung in the crevices. These 
are the spots in which Dr C. passed his boyhood; and here were 
the everlasting voices which revealed to him the unseen things for 
which heis living. * * * 

‘* No one is more free from attachment to forms, or more practi- 
eally convinced that rules and institutions are mere means to an 
end. He showed this, in one instance out of a thousand, by pro- 
posing to his congregation, some time ago, that they should not 
always depend on their pastors for the guidance of their worship, 
but that any members who had anything to say should offer to do 
so. As might have been foreseen, every one shrank from being 
concerned in so new an administration of religion; but Dr C. was 
disappointed that the effort was not made. The genial side of his 
nature is turned to the weak ; and the sorely tempted and the fallen 
best know the real softness and meekness of his character. * * * 


‘* It may be seen that I feel the prevalent fear of him to be ill- 
— There is little gratification to one’s self-complacency to 
expected in his presence. He never flatters, and fe is more 
ready to blame than to praise ; but his blame, like every other 
man’s, should go for what it is worth; should be welcome in as 
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far as it is deserved, and should pass for nothing where it is not. 
But there is no assumption and no bitterness in his blame: it is 
merely the expression of an opinion ; and it leaves no sting. All 
intercourse with him proceeds on the supposition that the parties are 
not caring about their petty selves, but about truth and good; and 
that all are equal while engaged in this pursuit. There isno room for 
mutual fear in such a case. He one day asked an intimate friend, 
a woman of great simplicity and honesty, some question about a 
sermon he had just delivered. She replied that she could not 
satisfy him, because she had not been able to attend to the sermon 
after the first sentence or two; and he was far better pleased with 
the answer than with the flatteries which are sometimes addressed 
to him about his preaching. This lady’s method is that in which 
Dr C.’s intimate friends speak to him, and not as to a man who is 
to be feared. 


“* I have mentioned prejudice on philosophical subjects to be a 


‘drawback on his liberality. This might have been the remark of a 


perfect stranger, as long as his celebrated note on Priestley remains 
unretracted in public—whatever he may say about it in private. 
His attachment to the poetry of philosophy,—the mysticism pre- 
valent among the divines of New England, who study philosophy 
at all,—and his having taken no means to review his early decisions 
against the philosophers of another school, are a cause of prejudice 
as to the grounds, and an illiberality as to the tendencies of an 
other mental philosophy than his own, the results of which are exhi- 
bited in that note. * * * 

‘* Disposed as Dr C. is to an excess of caution, both by consti- 
tution and by ucation, he appears to be continually outgrowin 
the tendency He has shown what his moral courage is by proo 
which will "ag outlast his indications of slowness in admitting the 
full merit. of the abolitionists. His writings are powerful and 
popular, uoroad and at home ; and have caused him to be revered 
wherever they are known; but revered as an exalted personage, a 
clerical teacher, conscious of his high station, and endeavouring to 
do the duties of it. A slight acquaintance with him must alter this 
impression, without, perhaps, improving it. When he becomes a 
companion the change is remarkable and exhilarating. He dro 

lorious thoughts as richly as in his pages, while humble and gentle 
lings shine out, and eclipse the idea of teaching and preaching.” 


Our readers must bear in mind that we pretend not to give an 
account of this book; it is too various in its contents, too full of 
different kinds of interest, and amusing in too many ways, to 
make that possible in the space we can possibly assign to it. One 
of the most amusing essays is on American originals, with a few 
words on which we must conclude; and we select it because it is 
an appropriate pendant to our portrait gallery, though we wish we 
could give some account of other matters as well ; of the important 
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chapter on “ Mates and Blind,” of the:Mississippi voyage, of 
weddings and cemeteries, of restless slaves, of country and city 
life in the south, Colone! Burr, &e. &c. &e.> - 

Miss Martineau became acquainted with two professors in a 
remote state, “ one of whom speaking of the other said, A. has 
been examining my cranium; he says I am the most conceited 
man in the States, except himself.” B., the exception, had feet 
far from handsome, and his pupils could at any time embarrass 
him by looking at them; a power which .the rascals took care to 
wield. ‘To please him they had only to look at his head. When 
he lectures on phrenology he declares that there is but one known 
head resembling the skull of Galen. The students all raise their 
eyes to his own bald crown, and he bows. The head of Burke 
combines all grand characteristics conceivable: only one head, 
he adds, is perfectly like it—the students gaze on the summit 
of the professor, and he congratulates them on their discern- 
ment. This gentleman said before many persons that ** he was 
a pretty good mathematician, but Mrs Somerville had gone far- 
ther; a good mineralogist, but her cabinet got beyond him; he 
had been struck by some of her paintings; he could not paint 
at all;”—in short, he said, “ I actually found that Mrs Somerville 
knows more than I do.” Miss Martineau unwittingly said, ‘‘ I 
have no doubt of it,” and produced a burst of laughter in a large 
company. She differed with him about a point, and he gravely 
assured her that experience had told him he never erred; there- 
fore she must be wrong. Our authoress knew two sisters fit 
matches for these gentlemen. One of them lectured on the meta- 
physics of “ a Mr Brown,” (Dr Thomas Brown ), and both enter- 
tained the greatest contempt for all who do not scribble. 
Besides these, there are among the honourable company of 
originals in these pages, Father Taylor, the seamen’s apostle, 
onl Mr Emerson, a man who, judging from his address, delivered 
before a literary society in New England, and which has just 
reached us, has only to follow the career he has entered upon to 
entitle him to rank with the most elevated and eloquent of the 
expositors of noble truths, of whom his country can boast. Father 
Taylor is a skipper-like and weather-beaten preacher, but decid- 
edly a man of genius, as a few of his expressions show. Of 
his vein, which somewhat resembles that of the Rev. Rowland 
Hill, the following are instances. To illustrate to his sailor 
audience the progressive unfolding of the designs of Providence 
in the events of the world, he said, “ God’s chronometer loses no 
time.” One day, when alluding to the moral perils of seamen, 
he prayed “that Bacchus and Venus might be Lown to the end 
of the earth and off it.” Thence he rises to supplication, offered 
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in a spirit of sympathy, which may appear bold at another 
moment, but which is tgue to the emotion of the hour,— 
* Father! look upon us! Weare a widow.” “Father! the 
mother’s heart thou knowest: the mother’s bleeding heart thou 
pitiest, Sanctify to us the removal of this lamb!” A Judge 
in the West, six feet high and lank as a flail, seemingly held to- 
gether only by his long tailed drab great coat,—who squirted 
tobacco juice three times in a minute, and who solemnly lectured 
her with his eyes fixed.on the fire, as if unconscious of her pre- 
senee, and.as if delivering a formal soliloquy,was, Miss Martineau 
says, an original so decidedly American that she wished to pack 
him up and send him to a ‘friend who asked her for something 
decidedly peculiar to the country. How truly American was the 
physician who, to add one more to the two Presidents who had 
already died on the 4th of July, kept Monroe alive with stimu- 
lants, and Jet him drop that day, and expressed his regret that he 
could not have done the same also for Mr Madison! Another 
of Miss Martineau’s originals is Noah Worcester, the founder of 
the American peace societies, a man who could set before the 
friends who were nursing his daughters during a fever no better 
fare than a single brown loaf and a pitcher of water, and pious 
cheerfulness. By the way, the only instances of privation which 
occur in the book are Worcester and Garrison, and both these 
were voluntary: the men forsook the ordinary means of procur- 
ing sustenance for the sake of the great ends to which they were 
devoted, the one to become an apostle of peace, the other to be 
the destroyer of slavery. Worcester is a tall man of nearly 
eighty years of age, with clear bright eyes, a manner serious but 
cheerful, wearing a grey gown as his ordinary dress, and with 
long white hair descending to his shoulders. His wants are sup- 
plied by his daughter, who manages a_ post-office. William 

loyd Garrison, lately a printer’s boy, became first a coloniza- 
tionist, then an abolitionist, and devoting himself enthusiastically 
to the work, educated himself at a country college, was imprisoned 
three months for a libel occasioned by his zeal, until his fine was 
paid by awealthy abolitionist, threatened, when every door was 
shut against him in Boston, to lecture on the common if all 
other places were refused him, and succeeded in rousing the 
hearts of many followers. With his friend and fellow-workman, 
Knapp, he set up the ‘ Liberator,’ which, though now a flourish- 
ing paper, wasat first a little sheet of shabby paper, printed with 
old types; and to do this they lived for years in one room on bread 
and water, “ with sometimes,” when the paper sold unusually 
well, “ the luxury of a bowl of milk.” Health, purity, anima- 
Vor. VI. & XXVIII. No. II. Li 
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tion, and gentleness glow in the face of Garrison; and a citizen 
bought and framed a print of him, not knowing whose likeness 
it was, thinking it (though he afterwards huddled it away) the 
most saint-like of countenances. Garrison has something Quaker- 
like in his manner, and in the deliberateness of his speech, 
which otherwise is femininely gentle ; and this man, who, of all 
living men has been the noblest example of moral courage, was 
agitated on his introduction to Miss Martineau, even to unman- 
liness, and thanked her excessively for meeting one so “ odious ;” 
effects of his having been the object of the insult and scorn of 
nearly the whole of society for a series of years. Indomitable 
to jeers, hisses, brickbats, tar and feathers, to riotous crowds and 
blows; a kind look from a stranger unmans him; harsh and 
terrible in his pointed invectives, from notions of expediency, he 
is meek and gentle in private life, attaches his friends to him 
with an idolatrous affection, and only uses the branding iron 
under a sense of duty. “ His child,” says Miss Martineau, 
** will never learn at Seti what a distinguished father he has.” 


We would not go out of our way to say an unacceptable word 
to the American people, but we must say, with the fame of 
their Websters and Clays vividly before us, woe is the day for 


that people who are not prouder of such a man than of a 
thousand orators. 


H. W. 








Art. VII.—1. The Canadian Portfoliv. Conducted by John 
Arthur Roebuck, Esq., and other friends of Canada. Nos. 
}to4. 1838. Charles Fox. 


2. The Canadian Controversy: its origin, nature, and merits 
1838. Longman. 


3. A Plain Statement of the Quarrel with Canada ; in which 
is considered, who first infringed the Constitution of the Colony. 
1838. Ridgway. 

4. Hints on the case of Canada, for the consideration of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, 1838. Murray. 


5. Reports of Commissioners on Grievances complained of in 
Lower Canada, Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 20th February, 1837. 


6. Remarks on the Proceedings in Canada, in the present Session 
of Parliament. By one otf the Commissioners. 10th April, 
1837. Ridgway. 
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‘7. Papers relative to the Affairs of Lower Canada. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, 20th February, 1837. 


8. bs or Extracts of Correspondence relative to the Affairs 
of Lower Canada. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 23d December, 1837. 


9. Copies or Extracts of Correspondence relative to the Affairs of 
Lower Canada, Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick, Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 10th 
January, 1838. (In continuation of No. 8.) 


10. A Bill to make Temporary Provision for the Government of 
Lower Canada. 17th January, 1838. 











E had intended, on the present occasion, to review and 
characterize the various Echions of the multitudinous and 
widely scattered Radical party: to show to each of the diversified 
bodies of men who compose it, what the others are, and are doing 
—by learning which it can alone know what itself is; to enable 
them to look at themselves, and at each other, in the light most 
calculated to allay unreasonable distrusts and awaken sympathies ; 
to point out to them the common ground on which they may 
meet and co-operate, the common objects in the attainment 
whereof each would find the realization of his separate aims; 
the points, therefore, to which the efforts of all should converge, 
and the organization and marshalling, by which those efforts may 
be brought most vigorously to bear upon those points. By doing 
this, we should be, at the same time, placing before the well in- 
tentioned part of those who have not hitherto been in sympathy 
with us, a view of what Radicalism is. We should show + that 
the demons and spectres which frighten them from their pro- 
ptiety are not Radicalism, have no natural connection with Radi- 
calism: That the essentials of it are not only reconcileable, but 
naturally allied, with all that ever was venerable or deserving 
of attachment in the doctrines and practices handed down to us 
from those ancestors, and those great teachers, whom they delight 
to honour: That it is the pretended apostles of those traditional 
opinions and institutions who dishonour them; ‘That the low ob- 

jects to which they prostitute them, and the low grounds on which 
they defend them, are loosening the hold which those old ideas 
had on the intellects and on the affections of mankind, and sink- 
ing what is good and noble in them, along with what is effete or 
despicable, intoa common contempt: ‘That it is the Radical view 
of them alone which can save them: That to be ever again objects 
of veneration in this New World, these Old Things must be seen 

with the eyes of Radicals; that they must reconcile themselves 
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with Radicalism, must fill themselves to overflowing with its 
spirit: That Conservatives must adopt the Radical creed into 
their own creed—must discard all with which that creed is essen- 
tially incompatible, if they would save that in their own which 
is true and precious, from being lost to the world, overwhelmed in 
an unequal contest. Tor Radicalism is a thing which must pre- 
vail. It isa thing which the better and the worse influences of 
advancing civilization equally conspire to promote ; and thisage 
has no other power over it but that of deciding what sort of Radi- 
calism shall, in the first instance, predominate. That mainly de- 
pends upon the attitude which those classes, on whom society has 
lavished its means of instruction and cultivation, may, ere it be too 
late, be wise enough to assume towards the remainder. 

These were the topics to which we had destined the present 
article ; but these things must now wait for our next publication. 
A question hasarisen which, for the present, places these great 
principles in abeyance; which suspends all united action among 
Radicals, which sets one portion of the friends of popular institu- 
tions at variance with another, and by rivetting all attention upon 
events of immediate urgency and of melancholy interest, inter- 
rupts for the time all movements and all discussions tending to 
the great objects of domestic policy. We need scarcely say that 
we allude to Canada. On this most grievous subject we shall, 
in the course of this article, declare our whole opinion. But as 
Canada will not occupy the whole session, and as the interval 
afforded by Lord Durham’s mission will allow the public mind 
to revert to what was so strongly occupying it before, we are 
anxious in the first place to say something on the duties devolving 
upon the Radical party, in the position in which it is placed by 
Lord John Russell’s declaration of hostilities on the first night of 
the session. 


It would be wasting time to expend any in discussing now, 
what Reformers ought to think of this ministerial declaration, or 
what feelings they ought to bestow in return for it. On that 
subject the mind of the country is made up. The Ministers are 
now understood. ‘The alliance between them and the Ra- 
dicals is broken, never more to be re-united. The late 
splendid demonstrations of Reform feeling, in all parts of 
the island, and the declarations of want of confidence in the 
Ministry, which have been carried by immense majorities at 
the greater part even of the meetings which were called by their 
friends—these facts, however attempted to be stifled by that 
systematic suppression of intelligence which the Whig and Tory 
newspapers have practised on this occasion to an extent unex- 
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ampled in our remembrance, and which constitutes a distinct pe- 
cuniary fraud upon their subscribers—are nevertheless known and 
appreciated. ‘They are a proof that the Ministry have been takeu 
at their word: that their camp and that of the Radicals are now 
separated : that the Radicals are organizing themselves as a sepa- 
rate party ; that the spirit of reform is no longer obedient to Lord 
John Russell’s curb; and that, in determining what proceedings 
are fittest for promoting the rapid success of the cause of popular 
institutions, counsel will no longer be taken with its avowed 
enemies. 

We can understand the terror of the mere place-holding por- 
tion of the Whigs, at demonstrations which so manifestly en- 
danger their continuance in place ; and the consternation of those 
Radical writers, and local or sectional leaders of Radicals, who 
having for the first time in their lives known what it is to be 
courted by a Ministry, would gladly go on uniting the credit of 
being for the people, with the vanity and the more substantial 
advantages of being on the side of power. What we cannot so well 
understand is, why some sincere Radicals should behave as if they 
thought that the disclosure which has been made to us of the 
real purposes of the Ministry, and the knowledge which we have 
thence derived of what we have to expect from them, and of 
what we need not expect, is an evil: and so great an evil as to 
justify resentment; so great, that the man who has brought it 
upon us by his “ untimely” questions to Lord John Russell, 
should be treated as if he had inflicted on us a deadly injury. 
Mr Wakley has had the usual fate of the messenger of ill news. 
He has roused the lethargic, and compelled the sleepy to open 
their eyes, and anger at being disturbed is their first feeling and his 
reward. If Mr Wakley’s silence could have made any difference 
in Lord John Russell’s sentiments, no one would have regretted 
more than we, that the silence was ever broken: but since Mr 
Wakley could only compel him to say what he already intended to 
do, is there any Reformer who wishes fhat it had remained un- 
said ? Ifthe Ministerial mind had been undecided—had been gra~ 
dually and insensibly coming round to us, it might have been 
wrong to break in upon that precess, and force Ministers to a 
premature declaration when they were but half prepared to ex- 
press the opinion which was desired; but since their minds were 
made up, and to an opinion the reverse of what was wished for, 
could this be too soon known? Is there not a lurking regret 
that we cannot longer enjoy the pleasure of being cheated, a 
pleasure rated so highly by the greatest judges of human nature, 
and which may be defined, the pleasure of not being called upon 
for any activity, for any foresight, for any exercise of our own 
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judgment as to our duties, for any exertion to help ourselves or 
others? To have got rid of a delusion which made us torpid and 
cowardly, and to have acquired a self reliance which makes us 
vigorous and awake, is a gain, in our circumstances, inappre- 
ciable; and to whomsoever we owe it,’ that man has conferred a 
benefit, not inflicted an injury, and should be thanked, not 
snarled at. 

The question of most pressing interest for the moment is, 
what ought now to be done by the Tslinnateen Radicals. And by 
Radicals we here mean, those who believe in the absolute neces- 
sity of what Lord John Russell says he will never consent to— 
the Ballot, with or without an extension of the suffrage.* 

On this point we can but refer to the opinions and sentiments 
of which we gave so full an exposition in the first article of 
our last Number. It will scarcely be said that in that article we 
manifested any hostility to the Ministry, any unwillingness to be 
just to them, any indisposition to court their alliance. We went 
as far to meet them, we gave up as much to act in concert with 
them, as was possible without betraying our cause and degrading 
our character. We asked them for nothing but to serve themselves. 
We asked no more in return for their being supported in office, 
than that they would consent to be kept in it. We asked only 
that they would propose the Ballot, in the last Parliament in which 
they can remain Ministers without the Ballot. ‘Though not for 
the sake of any of their measures, of which they can carry none 
without the consent of the Tories, yet for the sake of Ireland—to 
which the English and Scotch Radicals, though accused of being 
indifferent to it, have in reality postponed every other interest 
of their country—they have supported Ministers till the time 
when the Ballot became a vital question to their remaining 
Ministers on the principles they have hitherto professed. This 
exact time Ministers have chosen for declaring a degree of enmity 
to the Ballot, which they have never before expressed: and here, 
therefore, it is necessary that our support should terminate. For 
this is no single question: it is not one particular point on which 
the Ministers have gone back; it is the indication, or rather the 
avowal, of a change of policy. There is no mistake in the 
matter. ‘The Ministers know as well as we do, that to remain 
in office they must either carry the Ballot or become Tories. 





* We observe there are persons who now begin to say, they are for the Ballot, 
but are not Radicals. We remember the time when to support the Ballot was con- 
sidered the distinctive mark of Radicalism, the test which distinguished a Radical 
from a Whig. We expect to see the day when men will be found supporting uni- 
versal suffrage, and yet disclaiming Radicalism. So much more afraid are mankind 
of words than of things. 
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The meaning of Lord John Russell’s declaration is to apprise 
the world which side of the alternative they have chosen. Lord 
John Russell may talk of an engagement with his late colleagues, 
and a feeling of personal honour involved in not consenting to 
what is for his country’s good. His country does not believe 
him. He states what is not the fact: he has no such feeling, 
he is conscious of no such obligation. ‘To believe his assertion 
would be the insult ; not to disbelieve it. If it be true now, was 
it not true at Stroud, and in Devonshire, and on all the innu- 
merable occasions on which he has declared, in a key ever risin 
higher and higher, that if intimidation and bribery pain 
and could not otherwise be prevented, he might be compelled, 
although unwillingly, to support the Ballot? Did he say this, 
while in his heart, and as a man of honour, he felt for ever pre- 
cluded from supporting it? And to this avowal of three years’ 
systematic duplicity it is that some men have given the epithets 
candid and manly. ‘The Reformers do not believe Lord John 
Russell to be so bad a man, as for his present convenience he 
gives himself out to be. They believe that he was sincere for- 
merly, and that his present story of having his hands tied is 
an afterthought. They do not believe that he feels himself under 
any restraint as to his political course, or that his political opinions 
at any time sit so tightly on him as not to admit of being shaken 
off on a change of seasons. ‘They are well assured that this very 
conduct of his is an example, not of the obstinacy which (judg- 
ing from his demeanour this session) he seems to consider as one 
of his qualities, but of the pliability by which his political career 
has really been characterised. As on all former occasions, so 
now, he is yielding to the signs of the times; only his misfortune is 
that he reads them the backward way. ‘There are always two 
contrary readings of a historical fact. It seemed to Reformers 
to be the true reading of the late general election, that unless the 
shield of the Ballot were thrown over the electors, or something 
given them that they should think worth fighting for, they would 
not longer persevere in their sacrifices and sufferings, merely to 
keep the Tories out and the Ministers in. But the Ministers 
have construed the same fact in another sense. ‘heir reading is, 
that the country is becoming Conservative, and that they must 
become Conservative too: and the first fruit of this is Lord 
John’s declaration. 

On the mental hallucination which confounds the apathy 
arising from hopes gradually withered, and the growing reluc- 
tance to brave ruin and penury for no adequate national object, 
with a reaction in the public mind against those national objects 
which have never been so much as offered to it, we shall for the 
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resent spare our comments. It is enough that the Ministry 
intend to - Conservatives ; that they look henceforth to the sup- 
port of the Conservatives; and that the Tory leaders are looking 
towards the same object, and are studiously preparing the way for 
a coalition. ‘They are throwing the Orangemen overboard. 
They are paying compliments to Lord Mulgrave. ‘They are 
making signals of compromise on most of the little questions, 
which have been exaggerated into great ones because the Whigs 
were committed to them. The present session will be employed 
in getting rid of these stumbling-blocks. If after that time we 
do not see Peel and Wellington in office, it will be because they 
think it more for their interest to remain out of it, getting their 
work done for them by the present Ministers. If things continue 
as they are, we shall behold in another session, if not Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel’s and Lord John 
Russell’s followers, seated on the same benches, and enthusias- 
— supporting the same Ministry; while the opposition 
benches will be occupied by the Radical party, and by thirty or 
forty rabid Orangemen, the offscouring of the House. 

It is a foresight of these things, we must tell Mr O’Connell, 
and not insensibility to the interests of Ireland, that makes the 
bolder part of the English Radicals disapprove and resist his 
reckless partisanship of the Ministry. The charge of insensibility 
to Ireland we indignantly deny. Mr O’Connell may be sincere 
in accusing us of it; for with him nobody cares for Ireland who 
cares for anything else. But it is unworthy of Mr O’Connell’s 
discernment not to perceive, that the good of Ireland, no less 
than of England and Scotland, depends upon maintaining the 

opular influence in the House of Commons, and that when this is 
in jeopardy, all minor risks must be cheerfully run, rather than 
lose a moment in taking up the necessary ground for covering our 
place of strength. When the time comes, and it has now come, at 
which a further perfecting of the representative system without 
delay is necessary not only to our advancing, but to our holding 
what we have already gained, including an honest executive in 
Ireland—from that time, open opposition, to any and every go- 
vernment which refuses those further improvements, is the only 
position which befits any Radical. And it remains to be shown in 
what manner this opposition can be carried on without playing 
into the hands of the Tories, and without exposing our Irish 
brethren to any risk which can be avoided,—we do not say of an 
Orange Government, which we consider impossible,—but of 
losing the Government which they love. 

Let the Radicals, then, assume the precise position towards 
Lord Melbourne which they occupied in the first Reformed Par- 
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liament towards Lord Grey. Let them separate from the Mi- 
nistry and go into declared opposition. Let their opposition not 
be factious; let them vote with the Whigs as they would with 
the Tories, in favour of whatever they propose worthy of sup- 
ort. But if the ‘Tories should move a vote of want of confidence 
in Ministers, let the Radicals vote for it. At first it might ap- 
pear that this would bring in the ‘Tories, which it is our object to 
avoid, although even that would be amply compensated if it pro- 
cured for us the only thing we at present care much about, a 
compact and vigorous Radical Opposition. But a very little 
consideration will show that a ‘Tory Ministry need not, and would 
not, be the consequence. ‘The necessary condition of a Ministry 
is to possess a majority, that majority could not be made up by 
Tories alone. It must be formed either of Whigs and ‘Tories, 
or of Whigs and Radicals; and the Whigs to determine 
which. If they chose the ‘Tories, it would then, we ima- 
gine, be tolerably obvious what way their disposition lay, and 
whether we had lost anything by exchanging a Ministry of con- 
cealed Tories for one of declared ones. But they would not; 
they are too honourable men to do it without making, at least, 
such conditions in favour of Ireland, as should guarantee Lord 
Mulgrave’s generous and liberal system of government against 
any infringement; and the Duke of Wellington’s compliments, 
so direct a rebuke to his own party, are, and we have no doubt 
were meant to be, a sufficient token that no difficulty of this kind 
shall stand in the way of a junction when otherwise attainable. 

If the Whigs did not choose a coalition with the Tories, they 
would, no doubt, retaliate by moving a vote of want of confidence 
ina Tory Ministry: and here the Radicals might, and in common 
honesty must, join with them. By ordinary good management 
on the part of the Radicals, both these motions would be carried ; 
and the only Ministry which could then be formed, would be one 
in the formation of which the Whigs and the Radicals would 
have an equal voice. ‘The Radicals ought not to drive the 
Whigs into the arms of the Tories by making hard terms with 
them. They might be satisfied with the remodelling of the pre- 
sent Ministry, leaving out Lord John Russell and any others 
who may consider themselves pledged against the Ballet. But 
the Radicals would have gained a victory. They would have 
asserted their share of influence, asa portion, and at least an equal 
portion, of the majority. ‘They would have shaken off the cha- 
racter of a mere tail. ‘They would have restored the drooping 
spirits and decaying hopes of the liberal party throughout the 
country. They would have taught the reformers to look to them 
not merely for an occasional speech, but for the attainment of im- 
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portant practical objects. They would rally public confidence 
round them, and round the Ministry which they had called into 
existence. That Ministry, too, would be altered in spirit, far 
more than it need be altered in the personnel. ‘There would be 
no necessity to require that it should propose the Ballot, because 
it would be so situated that it could not long go on without pro- 
posing it. Such a Ministry would either itself be, or would 

repare the way for, that of which the time will soon come, a 

linistry of moderate Radicals, a Ministry which will take for its 
device the Batiot, Justice tro IrneELaNp, and Jusrice To 
CaNnaDa. 


The name of Canapa recals us to the more immediate object 
of this article. ‘To that object we now turn: hoping, we trust 
not vainly, that now when, according to general opinion, the in- 
surrection is quelled, and when the fate of an unfortunate people 
is in our hands, it may be possible to obtain for their case an im- 
partial hearing. We know how strongly the tide has set in 
against them. We are painfully sensible that considerate and 
unprejudiced views of the occasion of the quarrel, are but begin- 
ning to find acceptance with the public mind; and that among a 


large portion even of those who form the effective strength of the 

popular party, the opinions which we feel bound to avow and 

justify on this unhappy contest will meet as yet with only partial 

em moe While, both for the sake of this cause and of all the 
le 


other noble principles which are involved with it, and which must 
suffer when it suffers, we feel keenly the disadvantages under 
which it must for the present be advocated ; yet this situation has 
nothing discouraging to us, for it is neither new nor unexpected. 
The friends of liberal opinions need never flatter themselves that 
on any new question the public mind will be with them at first. 
Not one victory has ever been gained by liberal opinions but 
after a protracted contest; on no one question are the people of 
England wiser than their grandfathers, but on those which have 
been much, and long, and 'well discussed. When we recollect 
that Ireland is at our doors, that Ireland has above a hundred re- 
presentatives in the British Parliament, and that with these 
favourable circumstances it has required fifty years to procure 
even such imperfect justice to Ireland as we now see, can we 
wonder that Canada, which has none of these advantages, Ca- 
nada, to which the attention of England has never once till this 
very occasion been seriously directed, should not obtain justice, 
and that her cause is yet only in the first stages of an uphill 
fight? It must be so; this is among the thousand and one mor- 
tifications which in all states of society, and under all govern- 
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ments, those who stand up for principles, or invoke juetice from 
the strong for the weak, must lay their account with enduring. 
Mortifying enough it truly is, when, instead of having only te 
bear the defeat of an improvement, and the protraction for some 
time longer of an evil yen | in existence, they are condemned 
to witness their country rushing in blind ignorance, and under 
interested guidance, into positive wrong and injustice. But no 
generation that we remember has yet escaped a similar infliction: 
our grandfathers witnessed the American war, our fathers the 
crusade in behalf of despotism in France. We, of this genera- 
tion, have now to bear our share of the common liability, and 
considering what an easy matter it has been found to bring it 
upon us, may be thankful that we have escaped so long. 

In commenting on these unhappy transactions it is not our wish 
to enter into any retrospective crimination. A new state of 
things now exists in Canada, and the past has ceased to be of 
importance, save for the guidance of the future. But with a 
view to that future, and to the measures on which Lord Durham 
first, and afterwards the British Parliament, will have to delibe- 
rate, some reference to the past is indispensable. 

Let us first get rid of the language of mere abuse, which men 
so inflamed by passion as to be lost to all perception of the most 
recognised moral distinctions, have heaped upon the insurgents 
to render them odious. They are styled rebels and traitors. 
The words are totally inapplicable to them. Take the matter 
on the testimony of their bitterest enemies, and what do those 
very enemies impute tothem? Simply this, that it isa contest of 
races; that being a conquered people, they cherish the feelings 
of a conquered people, and have maile an attempt to shake off 
their conquerors; is this treason? Is not this the conduct with 
which, when other parties were concerned, Englishmen have 
been called upon to sympathize, and to subscribe their money, 
and to proclaim their admiration of the sufferers and their 
abhorrence of the conqueror to every region of the earth? On 
the showing of their enemies, what have the Canadians done 
other than the Poles? We do not compare Lords Dalhousie 
and Aylmer to the Grand Duke Constantine, or the adminis- 
tration of our colonial office to that of Nicholas, although even 
of Nicholas it must be remembered that we have not his story; 
we have but that of the “ rebels” and “ traitors,” as they are 
called in his vocabulary; and does any one think that Mr 
Papineau or Mr. Morin would have any difficulty in making out 
a case against us, to the satisfaction of a sympathizing audience 
in a rival nation, without our being heard, or having any oppor- 
tunity of contradiction? Of the injuries inflicted by a foreign 
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government, the people that suffers them, not the people that 
inflicts them, is the proper judge ; and when such a people 
revolts, even improperly, against the foreign yoke, its conduct 
is not treason or rebellion, but war. 

V’rom this view of the case, which, as we infer from his lan- 
guage, has commended itself to the vigorous and unsophisticated 
understanding of the Duke of Wellington, and which has been 
forcibly argued in one of the anti-Canadian pamphlets* at the 





* «A Plain Statement of the Quarrel with Canada.” ** Too much, by far,’’ says 
this candid and liberal writer, **has been said of treason in this case, and that by 
men who should think less of antiquated laws, and more of modern rights. Once, 
indeed, rebellion against the Sovereign, under any circumstances, and by whatever 
authority, was called treason, and it is still so written in our law books: but the 
only sort of resistance which, in a representative goverumect, justice and common 
sense will allow to be so called, and su punished, is the resistance of individuals to 
an united legislature. It will not be said that, in this sense of the word, the 
Canadian insurgents are committing treason against the Constitution of Canada; 
for their legislature is broken up, and in the dismemberment of that body, to which, 
when united, they owe their allegiance, each party is but clinging to the part which 
he most loves, It makes little difference to the justice of the case, that the exe- 
cutive of the colony, backed as it is by the resources of this country, has the power 
of crushing all opposition in its subjects. Ifthe Canadian rebels are to be judged by 
their obligations to their own country, and to their own constitution, there would 
be no more justice in hanging Mr Papineau, than there would have been some two 
hundred years ago in the execution of Hampden or of Essex, bad it been their 
fate to fall into the bands of the royalists. ‘Lheir case, too, was undoubtedly one 
of treason ; but are there any Englishmen who think tat their punishment would 
not have been murder ? Unless we renounce the doctrine, that a people is repre- 
sented by a majority of its citizens, we shall be compelled to admit, that the case of 
the Canadian insurgents, be it right or wrong, be it hopeless or triumphant, is the 
cause of the Canadian people. If, then, the acts of these men be not treason 
against Canada, it is hard to say that they are treason against us; for whatever 
sbjection the collective body may be under to this country, the first duty of the 
iadividual colonist is to his own legislature, the first claim upon kis allegiance is 
that of his own people. 

“ That people, it is true, have been guilty ofan offence against us; but the offence 
of one people against another is not treason, and, whatever it be called, it should 
bz punished only as the offences of nations are punished, by war. Experience will 
son teach the Canadians, that they were too few to be enemies ; let not passion 
make us forget, that they are too many to be traitors. ‘Ihe ordinary incidents of 
the conflict, the usual consequences of a defeat, ending, as it probably will, if not 
in partial confiscation of their land, and in taxation of their products, yet, at least, 
in abridgment of their liberties, are enough surely for their punishment, and our 
security. Let us not, inthe meantime, debase even the nature of civil war into 
the likeness of reciprocal murder. ‘The usual arguments for the cutting off even 
of their leaders apply not to this case; for if we did visit upon their heads the 
offences of their followers, with what colour of truth could we pretend, that we 
did so for the sake of their countrymen whom they had deluded totheir ruin ? 
Would not the world see it was the sacrifice of the chiefs of one people to the 
interests of another ; shou!d not we feel, that it was vengeance we were inflicting, 
under the name and with the forms of justice? It is not thus, whatever we choose 
to make the issue of this contest, that it behoves us either to vindicate our quarrel, 
or to re-assert our rights. If Canada is to return to her subjection, let us remem- 
ber that the blood of thousands slain in the field is more easily forgiven than that 
of cue who dies on the scaffold; and if, which is possible, we should find it expe- 
dient to yield up to our colonists a dearly bought independence, Ict not the last 
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head of our article, what follows? That the Canadian contest 
not being rebellion, but war, the insurgents who fall into our 
hands are not criminals, who can be tried by a court of justice, 
but prisoners of war; and that not only that indiscriminate 
judicial massacre, at the prospect of which the ascendancy party 
in the colony are expressing so much delight, but any severities 
beyond what are implied in the precautions necessary against 
a second outbreak, would be as disgraceful, as much to be 
abhorred by all who make any pretension to civilization or hu- 
manity,as would similar treatment of any captives taken in honour- 
able warfare. Unless there be among the insurgents men who, 
without justification from the laws of war, have been found 
wanting in similar forbearance towards their prisoners, banish- 
ment from the colony, or imprisonment for safe custody, and only 
while safe custody is required, must be the severest punishment 
inflicted even upon the chiefs. To shed blood, anywhere but 
in the field, in such a quarrel, would stamp indelible infamy on 
the perpetrators; and would meet with its just punishment in 
another insurrection, ten times more difficult to quell than the 
‘at pana A cause, generally, for the first time acquires a real 
hold upon the feelings of large masses, when martyrs have been 
made for it. A little will make men talk, but for making them 
take to their muskets and fight, there is nothing like having to 
avenge the blood of those whom they love and honour. 

But the question is not to rest here. If we are to keep 
Canada, and if we are to keep her by any other means than 
tyranny; if Lord Durham’s mission is to lead to anything but 
setting up a government of brute force, to be maintained at 
boundless expense to this country, until some embarrassment in 
our foreign affairs enable the oppressed majority to set them- 
selves free; if this is not to be the end of it, the character of the 
Canadian insurrection must be thoroughly understood, and we 
are prepared thoroughly to discuss it. We are prepared to assert 
to the utmost, without restriction or qualification, the justice 
and holiness of the cause in which these men have taken arms. 
We are not prepared to vindicate the wisdom of their conduct. 
There go other things to warrant an insurrection, besides a just 
cause, and the principal of them is, a reasonable prospect of 
success. Where that is wanting, the temerity of the attempt, 
on the part of the leaders at least, cannot be justified—can at 
most admit of excuse. But it does not require victory to con- 
stitute success. If theirs is the just cause we affirm it to be, and 





memento we leave them of our rule be the gibbet of those men who, whatever we 
may think of their character, will be ever regarded by their countrymen as the 
authors of their nationality, the first assertors of their freedom.” 
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if the English are a just people, is it not success to have drawn 
so much of their attention to it, when the most stirring appeals 
from the most patriotic voices in Parliament failed last year to 
interrupt that slumber which the din of arms has at last broken ? 
Mr Papineau—a man whom Mr Edward Ellice, from personal 
knowledge, describes as “blameless in character, and of high talent 
and worth”—Mr Papineau ought, we are told, to have followed the 
example of Mr O’Connell: but is Mr Papineau in Parliament, 
with seventy followers at his back, his country’s affairs the turnin 

oint of all British politics, and a Ministry existing at his will ? 
To their brethren and countrymen who have been ruined, and to 
the families of those who have been slain, the authors of this 
revolt have an account to render, which we pray that they may 
come well out of. But against us they are altogether in the 
right. The people of Canada had against the people of _— 
legitimate cause of war. They had the provocation which, on 
every received principle of public law, is a breach of the con- 
ditions of allegiance. Their provocation was the open violation 
of their constitution, in the most fundamental of its provisions, 
by the passing of Resolutions through Parliament, for taking their 
money from their exchequer without their consent. 

We must dwell a little on this topic; for there is something 
very alarming to us in the nonchalance with which Englishmen 
treat so grave a matter as the infraction of a constitution. A 
Resolution taking away representative government from Lower 
Canada passes the Commons’ House with about fifty dissentients, 
and (except from the brave Working Men) hardly a whisper of 
public disapprobation. And there are liberal men who consider 
this a trifling matter, a thing which may be softly remonstrated 
against, but which is no “ practical grievance ;” and there are 
writers, and able writers too, who compare it to levying a rate for 
paving and lighting a corporate town when the corporation has 
refused to do it : we ask those writers if Parliament ever, by formal 
enactment, gave up the right to tax the corporate towns ; or ever, 
by another act, placed all the taxes raised within one of them at 
the absolute disposal of the Town Council? If so, the cases of 
the muncipality and of the colony would be prima facie parallel. 
If not, the one act is an ordinary exercise of legitimate power, the 
other is breaking faith with a people; taking away from them the 
right which constitutes them members of a free state, and the vio- 
lation of which, by the sense of allages and nations, forms the casus 
belli between a people and their government. It is inflicting on 
them that injury which Hampden resisted, and for which Wa - 
ington raised the standard of “ treason and rebellion,” and rung 
the knell of aristocratic government over the face of the earth. 
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For it was not the twenty shillings of ship-money that Hamp- 
den was solicitous about, nor did the Americans make their 
Revolution for the sake of the penny a pound in the price of their 
tea, which was the ostensible matter in issue when the war 
began. They fought for the securities for good government, and 
to be willing to do so is one of the tests of a nation’s fitness to 
enjoy them. 

And on what pretence have we done what even the Colonial 
Secretary * admits to be “ violating one of the great principles 
of the Canadian constitution ?” It is because they have refused 
the supplies. It is because they have used a right, which we 
gave them, but which we never intended they should use; or if 
we did, we intended that we, against whom they used it, were to 
be the judges whether they used it properly. By this impartial 
tribunal it has been decided that they have made a bad use 
of it, and that it is therefore to be taken away. Permit 
us to ask, since when has this discovery been adopted 
into English morals, that a constitution is a gift resumable at the 
diseretion of the giver? We thought this doctrine had been 
confined to Charles the Tenth, and Ernest King of Hanover, on 
whom a great load of obloquy has been heaped very undeservedly, 
if the grant of a constitution implies a tacit condition that the 
powers it gives shall be forfeited on their being exercised disa- 
greeably to the donor. That the power of despotic govern- 
ment, once parted with, may be re-assumed at pleasure, is a 
maxim we little thought to hear from the lips of Englishmen ; 
or that political rights once bestowed upon a people are 
to be exercised according to the judgment of somebody who 
happens to be stronger. A constitution once conferred is 
sacred, and to revoke it or to infringe it (‘a constitution 
which is violated is destroyed,”) is a breach of the most 
solemn compact which man can make with man, or people 
with people, and to be justified only by those emergencies which 
justify anything—when society is threatened with dissolution— 
when anarchy or civil war is impending, and all laws and insti- 
tutions, and all compacts to maintain laws and institutions, must 
give way before the terrible alternative. 

Now let us see what would have been the evil incurred, sup- 
posing Parliament had still respected the Canadian constitution, 
and left to the Assembly the control over their own money. 
Much use has been made of the phrase * stopping the supplies,” 
and it has been attempted to attach to it the ideas belonging to 





* Lord Glenelg’s despatch to Lord Gosford, dated 22nd May, 1837, in the first 
Canada papers of this Session, p. 11, 
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what is known by the same name in this country, viz., a complete 
annihilation of all government. It however turns out that the 
only supplies which the Assembly has power over (except those 
for bridges, roads, schools, and the Legislature itself) are the 
salaries of the Judges, of the Governor and his Council, and of a 
certain number of subordinate executive officers. ‘These salaries 
have been suspended for three years, and we have had a most 
piteous tale of the hardships, and we do not question their truth, 
which have been suffered by some of the unpaid officers of Govern- 
ment. Now, suppose Parliament, which professes so much compas- 
sion for these people, instead of violating the Canadian constitution 
to pay them, had resolved to pay them itself, what would have 
been the cost to this country? The arrear for the whole three 
years is 127,744/.,* from which subtracting about 23,000/. drawn 
from the hereditary revenues of the Crown in Canada not given 
up to the Assembly, there remain 104,000/. rather more than a 
year’s income of Adelaide—the Queen Dowager. ‘The Parlia- 
ment of Canada, then, have in the last resort a power of fining 
this country about 35,000/. a year for maintaining a bad govern- 
ment in Canada, or, to say no worse, a government unaccepta- 
ble to the majority of the Canadian people; and the stoppage of 
the wheels of government, the subversion of civilized society, 
and all that mountain of evil which we have heard so much about, 
resolves itself on examination into the inconvenience of paying 
that sum. 

We may ask, is this too great a power to be possessed by the 
people of a provinee, over rulers living at the other side of the 
globe, who appoint all their judicial and administrative officers, 
whose sanction is necessary to all their laws, and over whom they 
hold no other check, direct or indirect, to secure any the smallest 
consideration of their interests or their opinions? Is the power 
of making us pay 35,000/. a year, in addition to the fifty millions 
of taxes we pay already, when we who can control their govern- 
ment, although they cannot, suffer it to govern them ina manner 
odious to the majority—is this more tham enough to secure a 
little attention to the interests of the Canadian people, from a 
public who allowed a Resolution for destroying the Canadian 
constitution to pass both Houses with scarcely more general in- 
terest or inquiry than happens on many a private Bill? Canada 
cannot invade us: she cannot interrupt our trade; she cannot 
cut off our revenue; she cannot touch any one of our na- 
tional interests—only one thing she could do; she could tell us, 





* 142,160/. 14s. 6d. was the sum voted by Parliament; but the real amount, as 
appears from Lord Gosford's statement in p. 75 of the Parliamentary papers al- 
ready referred to, was that mentioned in the text. 
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that if she did not like the men we sent to govern her, we might 
Pay them ourselves; that if we chose to offend her, our fault, 
°r if you like it better, her misfortune, should cost us 
35,000/. It is for the sake of taking away this power, that the 
national honour has been stained with breach of faith, and an 
English Parliament has followed the example of Polignac and 
King Ernest, in treating a constitutional charter as waste paper; 
it is to save this penalty of a third part of Queen Adelaide’s in- 
come, contingent upon making the Canadians discontented with 
their government, that a brave and kind-hearted people have 
been goaded into insurrection, and unknown multitudes of them 
given over to slaughter and misery ! 


It has been seen that we have argued this question without 
reference to the original justice or reasonableness of the claims 
of the Canadians, because we maintain (woe the day when it is 
necessary to stand up for such a proposition!) that even if they 
were wrong, and the grounds on which they refused the supplies 
wholly indefensible, they were ‘in the right from the moment 
when their representative institutions were invaded, and an out- 
rage practised upon them which no brave people ever did, nor 
ever will, tamely submit to. But we go vastly farther. We 
assert, that their demands were right; that they were right on 
the whole, and right for the most part in the particulars. And this 
is the most important question of all at the present moment. For 
according 2s just concessions do or do not accompany the coercive 
proceedings about to be authorized by Parliament, will Canada 
either be reconciled to us, or continue during a few years of 
compulsory subjection to regard us with detestation, which as 
soon as she succeeds in throwing us off will be exchanged for 
contempt. 

On this subject it is a source of gratifying reflection to us that 
this Review cannot charge any part of the ignorance which uni- 
versally prevails as.to the Canadian grievances, upon its own 
neglect. As long ago as 1827 the ‘ Westminster Review’ de- 
manded the attention of the English public to the vices of the 
administration of Canada, and traced those vices a to the 
irresponsible constitution of the Legislative Council. ‘That arti- 
cle, as well as one in the second number of the *‘ London Review,’ 
was written by Mr Roebuck; which may serve as an answer to two 
assailants: to those who assert that the objection to the Legisla- 
tive Council is a new complaint only four years old, made because 
a grievance was wanted, after all real grievances had been re- 
dressed; and to the hired advocate of the Canadian loyalists in 
the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ who calls Mr Roebuck the hired ad- 
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vocate of the Assembly, as if Mr Roebuck, who was bred though 
not born in Canada, and spent the greater part of his youth there, 
had not been the champion of its people many years before he 
either was, or could look to be, their hired champion—and as if 
Mr Roebuck’s hire, as well as that of Lord Gosford and his sub- 
ordinates, were not suspended by the unhappy differences which 
he is accused, by implication, of fomenting for his own ad- 
vantage. 

As, however, the undaunted struggles of Mr Roebuck in a 
cause with which every principle of his political life is identified, 
and which had few friends in this country until Ais unwearied 
activity obtruded the case of the Canadians upon an inattentive 
public—as these exertions are called “ a wonderful display of 
public opinion, produced by throwing backwards and forwards 
the voice of two or three individuals,” * it may be well to state 
that Mr Roebuck is an entire stranger to the present article. 
‘The writer of it has never before publicly expressed any opinion 
on the claims of the Canadians, and he draws his facts not from 
Mr Roebuck, or from any of the partisans of the Assembly, but 
from the Reports of Lord Gosford and the two other Govern- 
ment Commissioners—of the men who advised the viclation of 
the Canadian constitution—of the authors of Lord John Russell’s 
oats Mier men who told him all he knows of the colony—who 

urnished him with his brief, of which brief, however, a great part 

of his speech on the re-assembling of Parliament is in downright con- 
tradiction. If anything can excuse the Canadian people for having 
believed that less than drawing the sword would not procure them 
a hearing in the mother country, it is the inattention which has 
been the fate of the statements in these Reports. There is not an 
imputation on the objects of the Canadian party which these 
documents do not refute; there is not a misrepresentation against 
the popular cause which they do not deny, not by implication or 
inference, but positively and in express terms. ‘The Resolutions 
of last year never could have been passed, or if passed, never 
would have been acted upon, if the Members of the House of 
Commons had performed the duty of reading the Reports, and 
had thought that they would be read by their constituents. 

The Reports bear marks, it is but justice to say, of good in- 
tention, and even of candour. ‘The Commissioners appear to 
have gone out, Lord Gosford especially, with the ordinary Whig 
aversion to strong opinions on either side. All former Governors 
had been blind followers of the dominant, or, as it calls itself, the 
English party ; we perceive no marks of this influence over Lord 





* « The Canadian Controversy,’ p. 52. 
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Gosford, and that party detests him as much as it applauded his 
predecessors. The Reports which he signed put that party alto- 
cs in the wrong, and the popular party generally in the right. 

ut although the Commissioners carried out with them no unfair 
intention, they carried out a feeling which seems ineradicable in 
every official breast, namely, that when anything amounting to a 
quarrel has once arisen between subjects and a Government, no 
matter though the Government was first to blame, no matter 
though the Teonditid of the subjects were just, and ought to be 
conceded, and never ought to have been refused; before any 
such concession can now be made, they must be punished for 
the course of energetic remonstrance by which they sought it; 
‘the authority of Government must be asserted,” of the Govern- 
ment who are admitted to have been in the wrong, against the 
people who were in the right. And hence there is in the Reports 
of the Commissioners, what the House of Assembly noticed in 
their address to Lord Gosford on the 25th of August last,* “ one 
essential and paramount contradiction, which pervades every part 
of them and forms their essence. It is, that while they admit 
the reality of the greater portion of the abuses and grievances of 
which we have complained, the Commissioners do not recommend 
their removal,+ and the destruction of the causes which had pro- 
duced them, but an act of aggression against this House which 
has denounced them, and the absolute destruction of the Repre- 
sentative Government in this province, by the illegal and violent 
spoliation of the public mevies of the people by the Ministers or 
by the Parliament.” 

Lord John Russell, in the speech in which he introduced to Par- 
liament the measures now in progress, drew a most charming pic- 
ture of the generosity of the British Government towards the 
conquered Canadians, and a most hideous one of the ingratitude 
with which so much liberality had been requited, and said what used 
to be said to himself on the subject of the Catholics of Ireland, that 
our whole government of Canada has been one course of con- 
cession. It has been one course of concession, and so, thank 
God, bad government everywhere, in the present age, must be. 
But if he means that any one concession was made willingly, or 
till after protracted refusal, or in consequence of anything but 
the “ factious violence,” as it was then considered, of the House of 
Assembly, “ working upon the prudence,” or, if Lord John 
Russell prefers it, upon the good intentions of the English Go- 
vernment, then Lord John Russell says one thing, and Lord 





* Parliamentary Papers, ut supra, p. 39, . 
+ This is an over-statement. The Commissioners do recommend that, some time 
or other, some of the grievances be removed, 
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John Russell’s commissioners and informants say the direct oppo- 
site. Let us hear them :— 


“The House of Assembly was not slow to perceive the im- 
portance of the functions which had been consigned to it by the 
Constitution ; the Government alone was slow to perceive it, or 
if perceiving, to acknowledge it, aud to provide with prudence 
for the consequences. Instead of shaping its policy so as to gain 
the confidence of that House, it adopted the unfortunate course 
of resting for support exclusively on the Legislative Council. 
; ; ee ah ‘ Sag 
The existence of a majority of French Canadians in the Assembly, 
seems to have been thought a sufficient reason that there should 
be a majority of English in the Council; for the principle ob- 
served in the first nominations, of making it of equal numbers, French 
and English, was early departed from, and thus the Council and 
Assembly were constituted on antagonist principles almost from 
the commencement. 

“* For a number of years the Council, keeping as it did, in 
close union with the Executive, prevailed; but in process of time 
the inherent force of a popular Assembly developed itself, and in 
the great contest which ensued about money matters, the As- 
sembly came out completely successful. During this financial 


struggle, continued as it was for more than a quarter of a cen- 


tury, it was only natural that other collateral causes of difference 
should arise, and if we were to examine into these, we believe 
we should also find that in every one of them the Assembly has 
carried its point. As a few instances, we will mention the right 
of the House to accuse and bring to trial public officers; their 
right to appoint an agent in England, and their right to control 
their own contingent expenses; their demand for a withdrawal 
of the judges from political affairs, or from seats in the legis- 
lative bodics, or the executive councils, and for the surrender of 
the proceeds of the Jesuits’ estates. All these are points on which 
contests have taken place between the two Houses, and in every 
one of them the popular branch has prevailed, and the Council 
been successively driven from every position it had attempted to 
maintain. The Assembly, at the same time, by attacking abuses 
in the Administration, and bringing charges against numerous 
officers of the Executive, succeeded scarcely less in exposing the 
weakness of the Government, than that of the Council. Both the 
Council and the Government have been worsted in many a struggle 
that they never ought to have engaged in, and if the Assembly has, 
in consequence, grown presumptuous, we apprehend that such is only 
the ordinary cfiect of an unchecked course of success. 

‘* In the course of these protracted disputes, too, it has happened 
that the Assembly, composed almost exclusively of French Ca- 
nadians, have constantly figured as the assertors of popular rights, 
and as the advocates of liberal institutions, whilst the Council, in 
which the English interest preyails, have, on the other hand, been 
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made to appear as the supporters of arbitrary power, and of anti- 
or political doctrines; and to this alone we are persuaded the 
act is to be attributed, that the majority of setilehe from the 
United States have hitherto sided with the French, rather than the 
English party. The representatives of the counties of Stanstead 
and Missisquoi have not been sent to Parliament to defend the 
feudal system, to protect the French language, or to oppose a sys- 
tem of registration. They have been sent to lend their aid to the 
assertors of popular rights, and to oppose a government by which, 
in their opinion, settlers from the United States have been neglected 
or regarded with disfavour. Even during our own residence in the 
province, we have seen the Council coutinue to act in the same 
spirit, and discard what we believe would have proved a most 
salutary measure, in a manner which can hardly be taken otherwise 
than to indicate at least a coldness towards the establishment of cus- 
toms, calculated to exercise the judgment and promote the general 
improvement of the people. We allude to a bill for enabling 
parishes and townships to elect local officers, and assess themselves 
for local purposes, which measure, though not absolutely rejected, 
was suffered to fail in a way that showed no friendliness to the 
principle.” * i 

This is rather a different picture from the paternal Govern- 
ment so charmingly delineated by Lord John ; and in this pic- 
ture it will be remarked that the Legislative Council figures as 
the author of the grievances, and the Executive as its subservient 
tool. We find that every one of the improvements for which 
Lord John Russell takes credit, have been extorted from the per- 
severing opposition of the Legislative Council. We find the 
prayers of the people stopped in that intermediate stage, and the 
representative of the Crown of England prevented from grant- 
ing them, or shielded from the responsibility of refusing them. 
We find all the abuses in the Executive Government, which were 
not acknowledged then though they are acknowledged now, shel- 
tered from reformation by the Council, as might well be the case, 
since it was the Council and their connexions who profited by 
them. We. find the Council engrossing the patronage of Go- 
vernment, exercising, under the mask of the Governor, all his 
power, aud forming the prop on which, by acknowledgment, the 
Government “‘ rested exclusively for support.” We find, accord- 
ing to the Commissioners,} that this ‘ tendency to lean for sup- 
port rather on the Legislative Council than on the representatives 
of the people,” has lasted “in an undiminished degree to the 
most recent times.” We find this body still unaltered in its 
constitution ; altered indeed somewhat in its personnel, but almost 
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solely by the introduction of some men considered renegades 
from the popular party, and of others too insignificant to be of 
any party at all; and we find it still displaying the same spirit, 
by throwing out, even during Lord Gosford’s Administration, 
a bill for municipal institutions, which the generally en- 
lightened author of *‘ The Canadian Controversy’ thinks is the 
very thing Canada most requires, and which Lord Gosford con- 
sidered “a most salutary measure.”* We see all this; and will 
it be affirmed, in the face of this, that the Council must be main- 
tained as the representative of the mother country? If it repre- 
sented the mother country, would it reject measures of important 
reform, which the real representative of the mother country 
strenuously supports? Do we not see broadly apparent, what 
has always been asserted by the advocates of the Canadians, that 
the Council represents nobody; not the colony, for that is repre- 
sented by the House of Assembly; not the aristocracy of the 
colony, for there is no such thing; not the mother country, for 
that is represented by the Governor and the Executive Council ? 
That it is the organ of no interests but those of a jobbing local 
oligarchy ; that the mother country is making itself odious by 
upholding a body which maintains grievances that itself would 
be willing to redress, and that there will be no good government 
for Canada until the complaints of the people go straight to the 
Governor, instead of being intercepted by a body pretending to 
be a part of themselves, and prevented, to use the Assembly’s 
words, “ from reaching the foot of the Throne.” 

But of the spirit still pervading the Council no adequate con- 
ception can be formed from the single instance mentioned by the 
Commissioners. ‘The reader may consult with advantage the 
descriptive list in the third number of the ‘ Canadian Portfolio,’ 
of forty-two bills, embracing all the most important matters of 
internal government, which were sent up by the Assembly to the 
Council in the single session of 1835-6, and either rejected, suf- 
fered to drop, or returned with amendments considered inad- 
missible. Many of these are alleged to have been sent up too 
late in the session; and this is true of a proportion, but, as 
appears from the dates on which they passed the Assembly, 





* They have done this, not once, but frequently, The Commissioners say 
(p. 45) “ In the present particular, at least, the leaders of the popular body have 
shown a laudable desire to get out of what has been called the French system, a sys- 
tem which made the Government everything, the people nothing; and their oppo- 
nents have laboured, and are still labouring, to perpetuate the vices of fa con- 
dition, the evils of which, as far as they hurt themselves, they are ever loud in 
denouncing. We need scarcely say that we allude to the frequent failure of bills 
for the election of township and parish officers, and for the management of other 
matters of local concernment.” 
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and which are given in the ‘ Portfolio,’ not of a majority. But 
we wish here to take nothing upon the authority of the Canadian 
party. We will content ourselves with one fact, which will be 
disputed by no party, and which will - quite a sufficient idea 
of the spirit of the Legislative Council. 

By the Jury Law of Canada, juries are summoned by the 
sheriff; an officer appointed for life, but removable at the will of 
the Crown. ‘This officer, who, like all others named by the 
Executive, generally belongs to the local oligarchy, and never to 
the party opposed to them, determines by his will alone the mode 
of selecting jurors: he has the power, and, it is alleged on the 
Canadian side, unscrupulously exercises it, of packing juries 
so as to obtain any verdict he pleases. In 1832, however, a pro- 
vincial act was passed, extending to Canada the principles of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Jury Act. ‘This bill gave satisfaction to the 
people, and put an end for a time to the very worst of the 
existing abuses; but unfortunately it expired in 1835. The 
Legislative Council refused to renew it. ‘The old packing sys- 
tem was therefore re-introduced, and flourishes at this moment. 
The Canadian leaders, if tried for treason or sedition before 
the Canadian courts, will be tried by judges whom they have 
kept without their salaries for three years, and one of whom, in 
the hearing of a friend of ours, dovlared several years ago that 
** the hanging of Papineau would settle all disputes ;” and juries 
yvacked by a sheriff to whom they have also refused his salary ; 
both judges and sheriff belonging to the party which in the two 
Montreal papers, the ‘ Herald’ and ‘ Courier,’ is clamouring 
for a special commission to try the traitors, as it would be absurd 
to fatten them all the winter for the gallows. 

Have we made out our case? or does the reader still think 
that the Legislative Council is “no practical grievance,” and that 
the Canadians ought to be robbed of their Constitution because 
they sought the removal of that grievance by exercising to the 
utmost all their constitutional privileges, that utmost power 
(so far as money was concerned) amounting to involving this 
country in a responsibility of thirty-five thousand pounds? Will 
Lord Durham’s mission, of coercion and conciliation, produce 
the tranquillity which the Ministers themselves do not hope for 
more earnestly than we do, unless the measures of redress, to be 
embodied in the new Coustitation, include the abrogation of this 
mischievous body ? 

The Commissioners (two out of three at least) approve, in 
principle, the demand for an Elective Council. ‘“ Under more 
favourable circumstances, at an earlier time, or had less animo- 
sity been excited, we can conceive” (they say) ‘ that good might 
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have resulted from the introduction of a principle of election.”’ 
But they “ cannot advise the experiment now,” for the avowed 
reason, that “the concession of it, in the present excited state of 
public feeling, would afford a triumph to one portion of the po- 
pulation which would be fraught with danger.” Heaven knows 
it would afford no triumph to anybody now. The “ danger” 
which was anticipated is explained in another place, by the 
Commissioners,* to be a civil war between the two races, in 
which the English party would be the aggressors. We direct 
attention to the circumstance, that the fear lest the loyal party 
should rebel is advanced as the chief reason for rejecting de- 
mands which, if there had been no such probability, would have 
been deemed fit to be granted. Since, then, not justice, but the 
apprehension of rebellion, and that.from the loyal party, was to 
decide the case, the reality of rebellion ought, we think, to go 
for something on the other side. Or is it only unreasonable dis- 
satisfaction, dissatisfaction acknowledged to be unreasonable, which 
has the privilege of expressing itself in that way ? 

The Cvuncil, it will be said, protects the English settlers : 
were it not for the Council, they would not think their lives and 
properties secure. And what is a Governor for? of what use is 
the whole machinery of the Executive, and why has the Gover- 
nor power to reject every bill passed by the Legislature, if he 
cannot prevent one part of the community from tyrannizing over 
another? The only mischief the House of Assembly could do 
to the English, unless the Governor were a party to it, they can 
do as long as there is a House of Assembly: they can refuse 
a new enactments, which the interests or opinions of the Eng- 
lish part of the population may call for. And upon this Lord 
Glenelg appears to take his stand in behalf of the Council. In 
his late speech in the House of Lords he claims the Council as 
the liberal party. He calls the Assembly “ those who were 
against improvement—attached to the obsolete notions of former 
times—unftriendly to commerce, to the spread of intelligence, to 
the diffusion of education’’—for which last great object, by the bye, 
they made one of the most munificent provisions, in proportion to 
their resources, ever made by any country—the renewal of which 
has been lately refused by the Legislative Council on the express 
— of its being too munificent. Let this be a patho of 

ord Glenelg’s accuracy when he gives the following history of 
the contests between the two bodies :—“ Thus it happened, on 
the one hand, that those who were the supporters of an oligarchy 
hostile to improvement made use of the rights and privileges of 
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popular institutions, and pushed them to an extreme; and on the 
other, privileges not generally used to promote improvements 
and support free institutions, were pushed to an extreme for the 
purpose of supporting them.” Let us hear the Commissioners, 
and learn what good the improvements which the Council advo- 
cated have ever got by the support of suchabody. ‘If we were 
to inquire,” say they,* “ in what degree the demands of the Eng- 
lish _~ been advanced by its means, we doubt whether we 
should not find that the advocacy of the Council has tended 
rather to defeat, than to promote, the measures which the com- 
mercial classes have demanded, and continue to demand, with 
the greatest earnestness; for instance, the commutation of te- 
nures, the establishment of registry offices, the settlement of the 
wild lands, and the facilitating of commercial intercourse.” 

All this ery of a hostility to the English race, and a disposition 
on the part of the Assembly to tyrannize over them, is a mere 
work of art. Hear Sir’ George Gipps, one of the Commis- 
sioners. He says, explicitly, that the contest is not one of races, 
but of principles. “So long as the contest can be made to 
appear as one not of nationality but of political principle, the 
Americans, and a portion even of the British, will be on the de- 
mocratic side. It is the policy of the leaders of the majority in 
the Assembly to give the dispute the character of a contest be- 
tween the aristocratic and the democratic principle rather than 
one of nationality, and they have succeeded to a great extent; 
for, of the members from the townships, where there are no per- 
sons of French, but numbers of American origin, nearly as many 
vote with the French party in the Assembly as against them ; 
and if to the persons thus returned by the American or democratic 
interest be added the Englishmen who are sent to the Assem- 
bly by French constituencies, we shall find that of the twenty- 
two individuals with English names, or of English origin, who 
have seats in the Assembly, thirteen generally vote with the 
French party, and only nine against them. It is, I believe,” 
continues Sir George Gipps, “ the apprehension that their de- 
mocratie allies of British origin would change sides, should the 
dispute become one purely of nationality, that renders the leaders 
of the French party desirous of remaining for the present under 
the protection of Great Britain.”+ 

Jealousies between the two races do, doubtless, exist; the late 
events have administered fresh fuel to them, and they are at this 
moment the greatest difficulty in the good government of the 
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colony. But who is the cause of these jealousies? Who fos- 
tered them? We need only quote Lord Glenelg. More inge- 
nuous than Lord John Russell, to whom the conduct of the 
English Government, from the first conquest, presented itself 
throughout in so amiable a light, the Colonial Secretary says (we 
quote from the daily papers) — The Constitution of 179], from 
the earlier years at least in the history of Canada, might be said 
not to be administered. It might have been very advantageous 
for the people of Canada if it had been so; but the Executive 
Government took part with one race, against the other—it took 
part with the English race, instead of being the umpire and arbi- 
trator between both. All the honours and emoluments flowed in 
the same channel, and thus the popular institutions were severed, 
for the Canadians, from the Government, and they obtained no 
advantage through them. ‘This was done while the Government 
usurped practically the funds of the State. ‘Those funds were 
in the hands of the Governors—abuses crept in, and at length 
they prevailed to such au extent that many of the English united 
with the French race to obtain a redress of grievances.” 

Remembering all this; remembering that it is but of yester- 
day that the French Canadians have been admitted to any share 
of the honours and offices of their native country ; remembering 
that the local oligarchy, represented by the Council, have done 
their utmost to inflame those national differences which enable 
them to identify their cause with that of the British settlers and 
even of the mother country; is it to be wondered at that such 
animosities should exist? But will any one believe that they 
are the cause of the discontents, or that the Council have made 
themselves obnoxious to the French by upholding the English, 
when the party which is ae to the Council is a mixed party of 
Frenchand English, and when, “of the members from the townships, 
where there are no persons of French origin, nearly as many vote 
with the French party in the Assembly as against them?” The 
assertion is one of the misrepresentations, calumnies we may 
venture to call them, of which, from their distance and the popu: 
lar ignorance on the subject, the Canadians are liable to far more 
than we can at present meet; and of many others of which, the 
refutation, from the Commissioners’ Reports, might be made fully 
as conclusive.* 





* We hear it, for instance, in every speech, and read it in every newspaper, that 
the Canadians are an ignorant pessantry, who, being hoodwinked by their 
seigneurs, and by their lawyers, are fighting to preserve the feudal system. Some 
scribes have actually dropped the expression, “ heritable jurisdictions,” as if any 
such thing existed in Canada. More discreet advocates have urged the hostility of 
the party to the Canada Tenures Act: a law enacted by Parliament to facilitate 
the conversion of the feudal tenures into the tenure of free and common socage, under 
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To this people, thus calumniated, it will now be for Lord 
Durham to do justice. He has the power. A more enviable 
position than he now enjoys, if his soul is on a level with his 
opportunities, has been filled by no statesman of our era. The 
whole institutions of two great provinces are prostrate before 
him. Canada is a tabula rasa upon which it rests with him to 


the English law. Now the Commissioners expressly declare that this pretended at- 
tachment to the bad parts of the old French law of landed property does not exist. 
“* We believe,” say they (General Report, p. 34), “ that the injurious tendency of 
heavy fines on the transfer of property, as well as of other obstacles to its free transmis- 
sion, are beginning to be generally acknowledged, and that in reality there is less dif- 
ference on this point than might at first sight appear; so that if the evils of the 
feudal tenure had not unfortunately been seized as topics for political declamation, 
and thrown into the general mass of subjects of party contest, they would probably 
receive an early remedy by common consent. In the views now expressed by lead- 
ing Canadians of French origin, there is no desire whatever to perpetuate the 
onerous parts of the tenure, and the people have been moved, in some cases, to re- 
present the inconvenience.” After citing instances, the Commissioners say that a 
Committee of Assembly in 1834 “ exhibited a feeling very favourable to the extinc- 
tion, on reasonable terms, of the burthens of the seigneurial tenure ;” that on the 
other great point, the inconveniences of the French law of mortgage, the House of 
Assembly expressed “ just and liberal views more than ten years ago,” and that the 
distracted state of the province, and not any desire “to adhere to institutions no longer 
fitted to the intelligence of the age,” is the cause why a remedy has not yet been applied. 
The objections of the Assembly to the Canada Tenures Act are stated by the Com- 
missioners ; they are numerous and weighty: we mention two of them; that, being 
framed in ignorance of the pre-existing law, it unsettled titles and destroyed exist- 
ing rights, and also, *‘ that it was far too favourable to the seigneur.” If this 
complaint proceeded from a people hoodwinked by their seigneurs, it says much for 
the public spirit and honourable feeling of the seigneurs. The Commissioners, 
after a full examination, declare all the objections to be valid; and recommend 
(what Parliament has since voted) that as soon as the question of compensation ean 
be adjusted with the colony for the rights created under the Tenures Act, the Act 
shall be repealed, and the reform of the law of landed tenures left to the Provincial 
Parliament. The fault which the Canadians find with the English tenures, is not 
the feudal customs which they are intended to replace, but those which they intro- 
duce. According to the usual custom of men who despise “ theory,” English 
legislators could hit upon no other means of getting rid of institutions which were 
supposed to be bad, than by transplanting their own, bodily. They could not 
manage to introduce, in place of the feudal tenures, the full and absolute property 
in land, which is common under English law, without introducing along with it the 
complicated and expensive English modes of conveyance (those which existed under 
the French customs being, according to the Commissioners, “ simple, expeditious, and 
cheap,”) and without introducing the feudal institution of primogeniture. Now it 
is one of the properties of this favourite institution of aristocracy, that no people 
who have ever lived under anything else can bear it. ‘ The people of all origins on 
tnis continent,” say the Commissioners, “ greatly prefer the equal division, which 
existed under the French law ;” and 2c feeling is nowhere stronger, they say, than 
in the townships, where there is not » single French inhabitant. Accordingly the 
Commissioners recommend that the French methods of conveyance be restored, and 
the English tenures divested of the incident of primogeniture. Will the English 
public learn from this how grossly the dislike of the French Canadians to in- 
novations in their social arrangements has been exaggerated, and how little credit 
is due, not merely to the ministerial press, but to Lord Glenelg, when he accuses 
the popular party of being the illiberal party, an “ oligarchy hostile to improve- 
ment — unfriendly to commerce—attached to the obsolete notions of former 
times ?” 
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inscribe what characters he pleases. ‘The immediate pacification 
of the colony depends upon him alone; the institutions by which 
it is to be hereafter governed, upon Parliament, guided, as there 
is every appearance that the present Ministry at least are wil- 
ling to be, almost implicitly by his advice. 

He has, in the first place, what was the most necessary of all, 
and the investing him with which is an earnest of the good dis- 
position of Ministers: he has powers for a general ae We 
trust those powers are not granted to him in vaiu. If, when he 
arrives, he finds the insurrection at an end, or if the promise of 
oblivion can prevail upon any who still remain in arms to lay 
them down, great will be the responsibility of refusing it. It is 
not yet proved that there was any preconcerted insurrection. 
There was preconcerted arming and drilling; there were violent 

ublic meetings and political associations ; but these may have 
Sac for passive resistance, and a display of force, like the mea- 
sures of intimidation which carried the Reform Bill. There 
was nothing, about the final outbreak, which bore any marks of 
concert. Had insurrection been planned, it would have been 
better organized, and would not have been so soon begun. The 
people seem to have flown to arms for the rescue of their leaders, 
who were torn from them, or on the point of being so, to be 
immured in gaol, and tried by juries of their enemies; and some 
of whom were paraded with every mark of ignominy, by armed 
bodies of those enemies, through the very heart of the disaffected 
districts. But if they have been guilty, to the utmost extent, 
of whatever is included in a deliberate and concerted insurrec- 
tion, they are not rebels, nor traitors; they are, we repeat, cap- 
tives taken in war; who went to war with us, justly or unjustly, 
wisely or unwisely, but who have a claim to the rights of honour- 
able warfare, and such treatment as a generous nation bestows 
on a vanquished enemy. 

But while we do not fear that spirit of sanguinary vengeance, 
happily confined to the rabid party calling themselves Loyalists, 
and to the Orange newspaper writers, who long to be doing in 
Ireland what they instigate in Canada; it will not be a less fatal 
mistake, nor in the end less productive of human suffering, if in 
the new arrangement of the government, the French Canadians 
are treated as a defeated party, the English as a victorious one ; 
if the former are now to be considered as the ruled, the latter as 
the rulers. At the pass to which Ministers had brought matters 
by their first act of injustice, we do not quarrel with them for the 
course they have now adopted ; it would be over-nice to make any 
mouths at the suspension of what remains of the Canadian con- 
stitution, after the only provision in it which renders the rest of 
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any value has been despotically overruled and made a nullity. 
When a country is in a state of civil war it is hardly possible to 
execute a constitution. When a country is divided into two 
parties, exasperated, by the taste of each other’s blood, beyond 
the possibility of a peaceful accommodation, an armed umpire 
with strength to make himself obeyed by both, is a blessing be- 
yond all price, and such a mediator it behoves the mother country 
to be. In itself, therefore, the dictatorship which has been 
assumed, and of which Lord Durham is the immediate depositary, 
admits of justification. But if it shall prove to have been assumed 
only to remove the obstacles which the constitution of the 
House of Assembly has of late years opposed to the pre- 
viously uncontrolled sway of a rapacious faction; if because 
the majority of the people, when they had the power over 
the Assembly, did not use it to our liking, we mean to remedy 
this inconvenience by taking the power trom them and giving it 
to a minority; if we have set aside their constitution in order to 
confiscate the privileges of the old inhabitants for the benefit of 
a small proportion of foreigners and new settlers; then will a 
stain rest upon the British name, to be effaced only on the day 
when all that is now done shall be undone: and the name of a 
Whig will be as infamous in American annals as is the name of 
a Tory in those of Ireland. 

If the English and the French inhabitants of Canada cannot 
live under each other’s government, which ought to give way ? 
The whole numbers of the British race in Lower Canada do not 
even, on their own computation, amount to a third of the whole ; 
and of these, that large portion who consist of emigrants or de- 
scendants of emigrants from the United States, and a part even of 
those of British origin, as the Commissioners acknowledge, side 
with the French party ; it cannot be they who think themselves 
in danger from the French, and demand protection. The re- 
mainder, Sir George Gipps* distinctly asserts, are “ for the most 
part the natives of our own isles.” Here, then, is a body of men, 
positively not of American birth, strangers, mere new-comers, 
and a portion of them, particularly the trading classes, not even 
perhepe intending to remain permanently in the colony—who 

ave actually the presumption (or somebody has it for them) to 
expect that the political constitution of a long-settled country is 
to be shaped to suit their convenience. Not content with having 
what, under such circumstances, they would have in no country 
of the old world, the privileges of citizenship, and influence in 
public affairs proportional to their numbers, they must be the 





* Reports, p. 99. 
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masters, and the old jnhabitants of the country must be under 
their rule. ey went to Canada, save the mark! under the 
faith of ‘the British Parliament. Did Parliament promise them 
that because they went to Canada, the institutions necessary to 
protect orto satisfy the old inhabitants of the country should be 
denied to those inhabitants? Did Parliament promise them a 
veto on every act of the Legislature of the country? Let them 
wait till they are a majority. If they are, as they represent, the 
active, enterprising, and industrious part of the people, and the 
others are the ignorant and indolent portion, they will not have 
long to wait. Bil that time, let them be satisfied if they have a 
share of representation proportional to their numbers, and if the 
Governor applies his veto to all laws which aim at preventing 
those numbers from increasing. If they ask aught beyond this, 
let them be told, and told in plain and unequivocating language, 
that Parliament does not intend that their presence there is to 
be an impediment to any settlement which is for the good of the 
colony or of the empire; that they went there under liability 
to all changes of institutions which the general interests of the 
2 anon of the colony might require; that they went there 
subject to the certainty of a separation, sooner or later, and to 
the contingency of its happening in their time, a possibility which, 
while the United States exist, it would be ratlier bold to expect 
us to believe they had not fair warning of. 

What may be done for the less numerous race, if it is found 
impossible that both should live harmoniously under one go- 
vernment, is to give them separate Legislatures. ‘This has been 
done once, by separating Canada into two parts, the Upper and 
the Lower province. Sir Charles Grey, the least liberal of the 
three Commissioners, pore that it should be done again; to 
which, according to him, local circumstances oppose no insupera- 
ble obstacle. Sir Charles Grey’s plan* is to divide Canada into 
three districts, with separate provincial parliaments, to each of 
which, the separation of the races being thus effected, he would 
have no objection to give an elective Upper House. On this 
system neither of the races would be legislated for by the other: 
and a federal Legislature would be created, of delegates from the 
local Legislatures, to which the matters of common concernment 
to the three provinces would be exclusively referred. In this fede- 
ration, Upper Canada, and the other North American colonies, 
might, he suggested, be ultimately included. 

f all changes in the political organization of Canada which 
there would be any chance of carrying through Parliament, none 





* Pp. 64—5 of the General Report, 
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has oceurred to us which appears liable to so little hectien as 
this, or attended with more probabilities bo The prin- 
ciple of separating the internal legislation. and administration of 
each colony from the control of the interests common to the 
different éclonies, has received the sanction of the highest autho- 
rities on both sides. It was one of Mr Roebuck’s propositions, 
in his statesman-like speech last year on conciliation with 
Canada, a speech which he has republished in the fourth number 
of the ‘ Portfolio,’ and to which we invite the attention of all 
‘who may still mistake his occasional violence of language, and 
the strength with which he expresses his speculative convictions, 
-for impracticability in action, or incapacity for temperate views 
when the occasion calls for them. rd John Russell at the 
time expressed no other objection to Mr Roebuck’s propositions 
than that he feared they were too moderate to satisfy the Cana- 
dians. Lord Glenelg, too, in his late speech, declared himself 
prepared, if Upper Canada should consent, to sanction a “ federal 
union” between the two Canadas, and he enumerated among 
the objects which would be within the competence of the federal 
legislature, ‘* the navigation of the St Lawrence, the duties by 
which their commérce is to be regulated, their railroads, their 
bridges, their internal communications, and their monetary 
system.” 

It was part of Mr Roebuck’s proposition, that the federal 
legislature should be that tribunal for the impeachment of public 
functionaries, the absence of which is the only objection the 
House of Assembly made ‘9 a permanent appropriation for the 
salaries of the judges, over whom, in the absence of such a 
tribunal, they did not choose to divest themselves of the degree 
of control implied in an annual vote. In answer to the demand 
for such a tribunal, Lord Gosford offered them the Legislative 
Council! and it is pretended to be wondered at, that they re- 
garded the offer as a mockery. 

We entreat Lord Durham, as he values the successful issue of 
the solemn trust he has, as he assures us, so reluctantly under- 
taken—and (we may say without disparagement to his feelings 
of honour and patriotism) as he values also that high repu- 
tation to which the applause of all parties on his nomination is so 
—— a tribute, and those prospects of a brilliant career as a 

titish statesman, which he will most assuredly either make or 
mar by his conduct in this emergency; by all these consider- 
ations we entreat him so to act upon his declared resolution of 
knowing no distinctions of opinion, party, or race, as to provide, 
if provision be needful, for the interests of a minority,—not by 

putting them over the heads of the majority, or by any legerde- 
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main contrivance to give them a power in the Legislature 
beyond what their numbers entitle them to,—but either by the 
rigid exercise, for their protection against any meditated injus- 
tice, of the veto of the mother country, through its responsible 
representative, and not through an irresponsible council; or if 
that will not content them, by separating the two races, and 
giving to each of them a legislature apart. No other plan will 
render Canada, from this moment, other than a disgrace and a 
weakness to the British empire ; by no other plan, aiaee a sepa- 
ration comes, shall we have entitled ourselves to the kindly 
remembrances and friendly attachment of the Canadian people ; 
by no other can we be saved from the disgrace of having first 
broken their constitution, and then used he insurrection that 
act of tyranny provoked, as an excuse for confiscating the rights 
of the native majority in favour of a handful of strangers. 

Our subject draws to a conclusion. But we cannot leave it 
without awarding, so far as our words can have any influence, the 
just honour to that small, but even because of its smallness, that 
glorious minority, who, with a talent and energy as conspicuous 
as their intrepidity, have now and last year stood up for everlasting 
justice against temporary clamour; and afforded in the cause of 
the injured and calumniated, at the further side of the globe, an 
imperishable example of that constancy and resolution, and that 
defiance of unmerited unpopularity, which we find men every day 
claiming credit to themselves for—displaying in defence of their 
own pockets, or of the selfish prerogatives of their “ order.” The 
conduct of Mr Grote, Mr Warburton, and Mr Hume will live 
in history. Nor ought we to omit Lord Brougham, who has 
shown by his conduct.in this Parliament, that he at least per- 
ceives the time to be come when a practical statesman can best 
serve both the interests of his country and his own glory, by 
putting himself at the head of the moderate Radicals. We have 
reserved Sir William Molesworth and Mr Leader for the last 
place, because to them is due, not only honour for what they have 
done, but vindication against the accusations it has exposed them 
to. If, by the warmth of expression natural to men deeply 
penetrated with the truth of their principles, they exposed them- 
selves to misconstructions of which a most ungenerous advantage 
was taken by their ministerial opponent, it is not upon their sen- 
timents, but upon the reproaches which were heaped on those 
sentiments, that the condemnation not only of every high- 
minded person, but we will be bold to add, of every Christian, 
will rest. What was the feeling they expressed? ‘That they 
would learn with less regret, the defeat of the British troops in 
this war, than their success. Will their assailant be pleased to 
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remember, that according to their view of the matter it is an un- 
just war? At what time since Christianity existed has it been 
held, that success in injustice was a lot which patriots ought to 
desire for their country ? That to prosper in evil courses was not a 
far worse evil than to fail in them—was not the strongest mark 
*of divine displeasure,—permitted only that the example of the 
subsequent chastisement and humiliation might be more memo- 
rable? Lord John Russell would bring us back to heathenism. 
That love of country, which would rather see the success of our 
country than that of the right, is an essentially Pagan sentiment, 
and even as such, repudiated by all the great philosophers and 
moralists of the Pagan world. If there is any one thing which we 
would hold up to especial honour in the conduct of Mr Leader or of 
Sir William Molesworth (for we know not which of them it was) 
on this occasion, it is that they dared, in the face of a hostile as- 
sembly, and without the support of a favouring public, to declare 
the sentiment, which Lord John Russell has not thought it un- 
— of him, strong in his majority, to hold up to obloquy and 
insult. ] A. 
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